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PREFACE. 



The object of the present Work is to inquire into 
the nature of the constitution of man ; to ascertain his 
place in creation, the object and aim of his existence, 
and the boundaries of his mind : — " to vindicate the 
ways of God to man," by tracing the Law of Con- 
sequences and pointing to the good of Evil : to inquire 
what sanction Nature aflfords to Morality, or what 
obligation she lays us under to regard the happiness of 
others : — to analyse the present constitution of Society ; 
to trace the cause of its numerous evils ; to suggest a 
remedy ; and to show how we may best avail ourselves 
of our present knowledge and power to live together 
in the most happy manner possible. 

The Author is aware how imperfect a work must be 
where so wide a range of subject is compressed into so 
small a compass, and how unattractive a dry detail of 
principles, without ornament and without illustration, 
is likely to be with respect to topics which, from their 
abstruseness, are ordinarily distasteful to the public, 
even when touched by a master hand and relieved by 
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all the graces of style. Still he would hope that the 
searcher after truth, who, like himself, has felt the want 
of fixed principles in Ethical Philosophy, will forgive 
the imperfections of the manner, and find something 
to interest him in the matter of the following pages. 

Physical science has made rapid strides, and know- 
ledge has secured for us, to a vast extent, a dominion 
over earth, sea, and air. But the science of mauy 
which alone can make this power available to the 
increase of happiness, has been in a corresponding 
degree neglected, and held to be of less importance 
than the arts and manufactures, which tend only to the 
increase of wealth. The knowledge that men have 
of their own minds, is ordinarily considered to fomish 
sufficient insight into human nature, without the aid 
of Mental Philosophy ; and in Moral and Social 
Science, the opinions to which they are born^ or to 
which some antiquated Professor of a College was bom 
a century back, constitute to every individual a standard 
of truth. The consequence has been that generally 
recognized principles upon which to base measures 
to proniote the happiness of mankind, have hitherto 
been wanting ; the efforts to that end have been 
almost universally empirical in their character, or 
what the age calls practical ; and we have much 
talk of " public morals" and of the " defence of the 
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public morals," against men who have spent their 
lives in teaching what shall best conduce to the public 
virtue and happiness. Hence there is no subject on 
which such various and conflicting opinions exist as 
upon that of the present inquiry ; every one feels rather 
than reasons, and all the great questions that have 
reference to the well-being of the race, are considered 
so purely controversial, as to be inadmissible into 
British Associations, Mechanics' and Philosophical In- 
stitutions, and all other societies devoted to the moral 
and intellectual culture of the people. 

The writer is induced to lay his own reflections 
on the subject before the public, in the hope that the 
result of that labour which was necessary to satisfy his 
own mind, may be, in some small degree, a saving of 
labour to others ; and that if the conclusions at which 
he has arrived do not carry conviction to other minds, 
they may, at least, stimulate to inquiry in the most 
interesting and important department of knowledge. 
It may not be without its use to make brief mention 
of the steps by which these conclusions were forced 
upon him ; and this consideration will, perhaps, be an 
excuse for the egotism of the following remarks. 

Many years ago the writer felt altogether unable to 
satisfy his mind with the prevailing systems, either of 
Metaphysics or Morality, as based upon the popular 
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Theology. The more he reflected the more he became 
convinced that the nature of man, and the object and 
aim of his existence were misunderstood ; that the ways 
of Providence were misinterpreted, and that the foun- 
dations of morality were laid upon the sand, being 
based upon the supposition that man is capable of 
acting contrary to the particular constitution with 
which his Creator has endowed him, and independently 
of the circumstances in which he is placed. 

The perusal of Edwards's ^* Inquiry into Freedom 
of Will," and the conviction that the doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity is there demonstrated, and 
that, therefore, every system built upon an opposite 
principle, by whatever authority supported, cannot be 
true, first led him to the investigation of opinions 
which he had been brought up to consider as esta- 
blished. The most uncomfortable of all states, — a 
state of doubt and unbelief, — followed : for conscious- 
ness of error is not the same as the discovery of truth. 
The "Deontology" of Bentham, presented the first 
land-mark to direct his course. It soon became evi- 
dent to hira that the laws of the moral world are, 
through the instrumentality of pleasure and pain, 
and of the definite constitution given to man by his 
Maker, as fixed and determinable as the laws of the 
physical world. Holdinp: fast by the doctrine of Phy- 
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losophical Necessity, he gradually formed a system 
which, at least, satisfied his own mind, and which he 
feared was a creed peculiar to himself; and it was not 
until after the chief portion of the first and second parts 
of this work was written, that he discovered that Philo- 
sophical Necessity constituted the groundwork of the 
ethical creed of a numerous party in this country. 
The writings of this party first turned his thoughts to 
the subject of Part the 3d ; that is, to the measures by 
which the Greatest Happiness principle, or the Moral 
Law, may be best carried into practice ; but although 
he perceived that many had come to similar conclu- 
sions on most of these points, viewed separately, yet 
he felt that such truths were isolated and still required 
to be thrown into one connected system. This he has 
attempted to do for himself, and so far as he is able, 
for other minds experiencing a simUar want. 

In some cases where great and important principles 
may appear to be dismissed in too sununary a manner, 
it must be attributed to the persuasion that the works 
of those who have amply elucidated these points are 
familiar to all interested in the subject. 

For the confirmation of what have been given as 
facts in Mental Science established by Phrenology, 
he must refer to the works of Phrenologists, and 
experience must decide as to the truth of those opinions 
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in the analysis of the mental faculties in which he has 
ventured to differ from them. With respect to the 
frequent use of long quotations, the object of the Author 
being, solely, the elucidation of truth, he has thought 
it better, whenever his views could be as well or better 
expressed in the words of writers more known to the 
public than himself, to give them in preference to his 
own ; as he conceives that the cause of truth will be 
better served by that course than by a greater assump- 
tion of originality. 

The writer has only to add that the views which 
he has attempted to set forth in the following pages, 
have brought much consolation and satisfaction to his 
own mind, in aflfording him something definite to 
believe on subjects which at first sight seem despair- 
ingly mysterious and unfathomable ; in expanding and 
clearing his views of Providence ; in making known 
God in the character of the Universal Father — ^revealing 
Himself in a language that cannot be misunderstood 
or misinterpreted, to every sect and every clime ; and 
it will be one of his greatest sources of happiness if 
they afford grounds of equal hope and trust to any of 
his fellow-creatures. 



Boeehill, near Coyentry, 
September, 1841. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP NECESSITY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

" Man, the servant and interpreter of Nature, can 
only understand and act in proportion as he observes 
or contemplates the order of Nature; more he can 
neither know nor do." 

Lord Bacon has been justly called the Prophet of 
the arts and the Father of experimental Philosophy, 
and he has defined, in the above fundamental principle 
of the inductive Philosophy, the extent of the know- 
ledge of which man is capable ; what Nature has really 
enabled him and what she has forbidden him to do. 
For want of a clear perception of the boundaries of 
his mind, which Nature herself has fixed, man has in 
all ages dogmatized upon endless subjects, which, from 
the very constitution of his being, are beyond his reach ; 
and has formed, and is continually forming, theories 
upon points which lie beyond the range of his powers. 
How much speculation would be saved, how much 
pernicious error would be prevented, if man would 
always keep in view that it is the order of Nature alone, 
whether as relating to matter or to mind, that he is 
capable of observing ; that independently of a super- 
natural Revelation, he can know neither the beginning 
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nor the eod of things, but can only observe what is. 
He can know in itself, neither the real nature of matter 
nor that of mind, but only the order in which one 
event follows another, or in which one sensation follows 
another.* 

Without reflection it naight be difficult to believe 
that all Science must be resolved into the knowledge 
of antecedence and consequence— of cause and effect — 
of the powers of nature ; for the power of producing a 
given effect, and the cause, or the invariable antecedent 
of such effect, are all synonymous terms. Such, if we 
strictly analyse our knowledge, will be found to be the 
case ; and that nothing is really known to us but this 
relation of things to each other and to ourselves. Thus 
one billiard ball striking another, communicates motion 
to it ; yet, simple as this may appear, wo know not how 
or why it does so. We say the striking is the cause of 
the motion ; but we do not know why one body striking 
another should communicate motion to it, especially as 
it might be proved that it does not touch it. All we 
know is that the motion invariably follows what we call 
the striking. Again, heat converts water into steam ; 
the expansive force of steam acts upon the piston ; and 
the piston, by the intervention of many further antece- 
dents, produces many further effects. Here again, all 
we know is that such causes, casteris paribus, will inva- 
riably produce the same effects ; in other words, we 
know the relation of heat to water, of water to steam, 
of steam to the piston, and of the piston to what it has 
to perform. This kind of knowledge may be called 

" For proof of this we would refer to Dr. Thomas Brown's 
" Theory of Canae and Effect," and to his 7th Lecture on the 

" Philosophy of the Human Mind." 
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certain, because by repeated experiments it may be 
proved. But it will be said that independently of 
the knowledge of the order of nature, and of the 
relation of things to one another, we possess a know- 
ledge of things as individuals and also of their qualities. 
Thk, however, is only a knowledge of their relation to 
us. The idea we have of individual existences and 
qualities is the eflfect such existences have upon the 
senses, and the senses upon the brain ; it is the first 
link in the chain of sequences. 

Again, we know that due proportions of oxygen and 
hydrogen form water ; that sulphur, nitre, and charcoal, 
form gunpowder ; and that a spark applied to the lattet* 
mixture causes an explosion. But we know not how or 
why all this should take place ; why a spark should have 
this relation to gunpowder, i. e. why it should have 
this power y or be the cause, or invariable antecedent of 
its explosion. We know it as we can only know every- 
thing else, by experience, from havmg observed that 
such is the order of Nature. Now as regards our 
knowledge of the relation that this explosion bears to 
ourselves, it is exactly of the same character, merely 
the knowledge of the sequence of events. The powder 
acts upon the air and the air upon the tympanum, the 
tympanum upon the nerves and the nerves upon the 
brain, and the action of the brain is the only antece- 
dent we can trace before the sensation which apprises 
us of the explosion. To say that the brain acts upon 
the mind is introducing a link in the chain for which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, we have no 
warrant. Not that I would be understood to affirm that 
the brain is the cause of the sensation ; but the action 
of the brain is the invariable antecedent of sensation, 
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and we have no knowledge at present of anything 
between ; to add a link to the chain of cansation is 
as unphiloaophical as to leave one out. To make 
discoveries in science, therefore, is merely to show 
what antecedents precede such and such consequents ; 
what causes invariably produce such and such effects ; 
and by this knowledge we are enabled to adapt our 
relation to external things, or their relation to us, so as 
to produce the effect we wish. Thus to know, with the 
vulgar, that the explosion, produces the sound, is only 
available knowledge to a certain extent ; to learn that 
the gunpowder acts upon the air is a discovery in 
science, and the various other links between are essen- 
tial to certain knowledge ; for, by the discovery of an 
additional link, or even by an alteration in the air, the 
tympanum, the nerves, or the brain, a different effect 
would be produced, i. e. the relation of the gunpowder 
to ourselves would be changed; or if a link were left 
out we might infer that the same cause did not always 
produce the same effect. Knowledge becomes certain 
in proportion as we discover the invariable antecedent 
to the consequent ; it ia therefore less certain where 
the principle of Life is concerned than it is in Physics, 
and still less so where Sensation is added to Life. In 
the action of medicine upon the body it is seldom that 
the same remedy will produce precisely the same effect 
in cases which appear to us to be similar ; the reason 
of which is that so little is at present understood of the 
vital principle that there may be many circumstances 
in each case which we are unable to calculate upon, 
any one of which might be sufficient to produce the 
different result. Knowledge is so much more uncertain 
when Sensation is added to Life that invariable antece- 
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dence and consequence is here supposed to cease, the 
same necessary relation between cause and effect not 
being held to exist in mind as in matter. But this is 
an error, arising from the circumstance that the causes 
that produce mental phenomena are not always so 
perceptible as those that admit of more direct experi- 
ment. There is exactly the same connexion between 
every action of the mind and its cause as between 
things external to the mind; and not the slightest 
change takes place in the mind, nor the most transient 
idea passes through it, but it has its cause; which 
cause is always adequate in the same circumstances, 
to produce the same effect; and it is only by such 
admission that we can infer the existence of anything 
external to ourselves, or even the existence of what we 
call ourselves. It is of very great importance that we 
should clearly see that the self of the conscious being 
is nothing but an object of observation, known only 
as every tiling else is known, by the chain of necessary 
antecedents and consequents. Thus all we can know 
of the mind of man is its successive changes. 

The object of all Science, therefore, is to show the 
relation of things to each other and to ourselves. To 
this it is limited. " All that we know is, nothing can 
be known," is true in one sense, for we know nothing 
of how any one cause produces its effect. One thing 
invariably precedes another, and we say that it has the 
power to produce it ; but what this power is, or what 
makes the connexion, or whether the relation will 
always exist or has only been established by the Deity 
for a time, we do not know, neither is it necessary, as 
far as we can see, that we should know, for the know- 
ledge of the order of nature is all that is requisite for 
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the proper exercise of reason, and for the perfection 
of our happiness. Let us not, then, feel ourselves 
degraded by the idea that the most diligent research 
has done no more, and can do no more than trace the 
relations of things here, and discover but a part of the 
order of nature which the Deity has established ; and 
since all our enquiries can but end in the discovery of 
the relations of things as discernible by our present 
faculties, let us cease from all those fruitless attempts 
to attain to knowledge upon subjects beyond the com- 
prehension of beings in our scale of intelligence, which 
have hitherto so retarded the Science of Mind, and 
prevented the happiness of man from bearing any 
proportion to the means of happiness aflforded him. 

My object in the present treatise is to pursue this 
inductive method of inquiry in investigating the nature 
of man ; his place in creation ; the character of his 
mind ; and particularly to trace to its legitimate conse- 
quences the doctrine of philosophical necessity, which 
the connection between cause and effect implies. I 
would show that the mind of man is not an exception 
to nature's other works ; that like everything else it has 
received a determinate character ; that all our know- 
ledge of it is precisely of the same kind as that of 
material things, and consists in the observation of its 
order of action, or of the relation of cause and effect. 
This is a truth which, although acknowledged by 
many writers, has never yet been made of sufficient 
importance in the science of Mental or Moral Philo- 
sophy. It has either been considered as a mere 
abstraction of no practical use, or else avoided and 
stifled as leading to fatalism, and consequently dan- 
gerous in its tendency. But I hope to be able to show, 
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on the contrary, that upon this truth aloney however 
it may be said to militate against man's free will or 
accountability, in some acceptation of the terms, our 
Educational and Political systems can be properly 
based, in accordance with the nature of the being to be 
educated and governed. If in setting a steam engine 
to work the engineer were to leave much to iUfree willy 
the work would be but badly performed. So as relates 
to man, if in our educational systems the causes are 
inadequate to the intellectual and moral results we 
desire, his free mil will not supply the deficiency. 

A learned writer observes that " Mankind, bred to 
think as well as speak by rote, fiimish their minds as 
they furnish their houses or clothe their bodies, with 
the fancies of other men, and according to the mode 
of the age and country. They pick up their ideas and 
notions in common conversation or in the schools. 
The first are always superficial, and both are com- 
monly false."* Feeling the force of this, in the fol- 
lowing pages I shall pay no attention to existing 
opinions, however prevalent ; knowing that if what is 
advanced be true, it cannot really be at variance with 
any other truth ; and also, that as God has given us 
our reasoning powers for the discovery of truth, we 
ought to feel confident that nothing that He permits us 
to discover can be inimical to the real interests and 
happiness of man. In this persuasion, and endeavour- 
ing to hold firmly by the fundamental principle of the 
inductive philosophy already stated, I shall proceed to 
the consideration of man and his relation to all that 
surrounds him. 

* Bolingbroke. 
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Substances appear naturally to divide themselves 
into three grand classes : inert or inorganic ; organic, 
or those to which has been added an additional prin- 
ciple, called the principle of Life ; and those organic 
structures which have received another and apparently 
totally distinct principle, viz.. Sensation. 

Inorganic Matter is distinguished by the possession of 
properties which we call Attraction, Repulsion, Inertia, 
that is to say, without sensation, and consequently 
without volition, it possesses certain tendencies to act 
in a certain way, which tendencies are called the laws 
to which it is subjected, and which are always uniform. 
It is to these tendencies that all the motions going on 
in inorganic matter are owing — all the phenomena of 
Physics. In relation to such laws, however, when we 
say that it is attraction that causes all bodies to tend 
towards each other, we are not in the least better 
instructed with respect to the cause of this tendency, 
for attraction is only a name invented to express the 
fact. Newton, therefore, when he showed that the 
heavQuly bo^es in revolving round each other obey 
the same law as the apple in its descent to the earth, 
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did not make us better acquainted mth the cause of 
the motion of either ; although he explained the phe- 
nomenon in the only way that it admitted of explana- 
tion, by showing that the order in which it takes place 
is similar to the observed succession of more familiar 
facts. There are also other general laws or tendencies 
which are probably only modifications of those above 
mentioned. Such are chemical aflfinities; which, by 
variously combining what are supposed to be the dif- 
ferent kinds of matter, form all the endless variety of 
bodies on the face of the globe. 

By tracing out and registering the tendencies or 
laws of matter in the departments of Physics and 
Chemistry, and by acting in accordance with them, 
man has been able to explore the secrets of nature and 
to turn her powers to his own use and comfort. Such 
powers now at man's command, in this country alone, 
are said to be equal to the joint force of 600 millions 
of men. 

Organized or living matter possesses the same pro- 
perties and is subjected in some measure to the same 
laws as inorganic ; but it is also endowed with other 
properties altogether diflFerent, and which to a certain 
extent make it independent of the laws to which inor- 
ganic matter is subjected. Thus, though organized 
bodies are influenced both by gravity and inertia, yet the 
additional principle which they have received, viz., the 
vital principle, gives them a power for a time, of acting 
in opposition to them. These forces, however, arQ 
always suflBicient in the end to overcome any amount 
of vital energy and render rest to locomotive frames 
necessary, and are so little suspended with regard to 
organic bodies as to determine the size of both plants 

c 
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and animals all over the world. There seems, indeed, 
to be a cootinual contest between the laws of Physics 
and Chemistry and those of Life: the continued ope- 
ration of the first causing old age and decay and 
ultimately death, or what appears to be the extinction 
of the principle of life. 

Striking as are the phenonaena revealed to us in the 
first-named departments of nature, the phenomena of 
Life are still more so. Two bodies, almost identical to 
the eye, a stone and a seed, are buried in the ground. In 
the one there is little or no change ; the other expands, 
bursts, and, contrary apparently to physical and che- 
mical laws, rises from the ground and makes to itself 
organs whereby its various functions are performed ; 
the matter of which it is composed is continually 
changing, throwing off the old and useless material, 
and converting other matter into its own substance to 
supply its place ; giving to other bodies the power of 
exercising the same vital energy, i. e. producing forms 
similar to itself; and then it dies — -the vital principle 
leaves the individual existence and is incapable of 
being further traced by us. 

Thus the characteristic of vegetative life is to per- 
form the functions of nutrition, respiration, circulation, 
secretion, excretion, and reproduction ; the object of 
these functions being to produce the changes above 
mentioned, and thus to preserve the individual exist- 
ence and the principle of life which supports it. 

Two seeds very much alike, shall in their growth 
present altogether opposite appearances, and the same 
principle acting upon what appear to us to be similar 
structures and upon others in which there is very little 
diflference, produces all the varied beauties of the vege- 
tative kingdom. With reference to the primary laws 
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which regulate these diflferences we are at present little 
enlightened ; one thing, however, appears certain, that 
however complicated the peculiar laws of Kfe may 
appear to us to be in the present state of our knowledge, 
they are fixed and invariable. 

Life proceeds only from life; no instance having 
been known of its existence where it has not been 
transmitted from one organized body to another; it 
also appears to be dependent upon organization. # 
Even in its lowest state of energy it requires to be 
placed in certain relations to light, heat, and moisture ; 
and though it may be caHed a different principle it is 
not independent of matter. In fact, we know of nothing 
independent of what we call matter ; for life depends 
upon organization, and sensation upon life, and all 
things in inorganic matter, body, and mind, bear a fixed 
relation to each other, and if this relation be altered in 
one part the whole is destroyed. 

As there is an essential difference between inert 
or dead matter and matter which possesses life, so 
there is an important difference between mere organic 
life and animal life, or that which has received the 
additional principle of Sensation. Thus life and sen- 
sation are entirely distmct principles; for although 
sensation cannot exist unconnected with life, yet life 
may exist altogether independently of sensation. 

* John Hunter believes that the chyle is alive, and others give 
life to the blood. It is certain that the fluids which form the 
embryo must be endowed with life ; but this vitality is dependent 
upon a number of separately organized particles, the same as in a 
number of seeds from one plant. The arguments of the French 
Atheists for the spontaneous production of animals in sour paste, 
&c., seem to me inconclusive, because in all the cases in which 
we can trace the origin of life, it is found to proceed only from life. 
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The principle of Life seems to be supported iii the 
same way in animals as in vegetables. In both, the 
materials for growth and reproduction of waste par- 
ticles are supplied by means of the circulation of a 
fluid through innumerable tubes; the root may be said 
to be the stomach of the plant, imbibing nutrition from 
the soil ; a system of tubes rising upwards, called the 
common vessels, correspond to the lacteala and pul- 
monary arteries of auimals ; these are distributed in 
minute ramifications over the surface of the leaves, 
which may be termed the lungs of the plant, as here 
the sap ia exposed to the agency of light and air, and 
like the blood in animals, undergoes a change which 
adapts it fo the wants of the vegetable ; this sap then 
descends through another system of minute tubes in 
the inner layer of the bark, yielding all the juices 
peculiar to the plant. 

There is, however, a difference and a very striking 
one in the nature of the food proper to plants and 
animals ; by means of which difference the vegetable 
kingdom is made to prepare the way for the animal. 
The plant subsists upon inorganic matter, whilst or- 
ganic is the necessary food of the animal. The prin- 
ciple of life in the vegetable converts inorganic into 
organic matter. Thus the soil is subservient to the 
plant; the plant to the animal; one animal lower in 
the scale of sensation to another that is higher ; and 
all to the superior capabilities of enjoyment in man. 

Another noticeable difference between plants and 
animals, in reference to the organic processes upon 
which life depends, is that the former are fixed to the 
soil and are therefore always in contact with their 
food ; whereas in animals which possess a power of 
locomotion a different arrangement is necessary for 
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the supply of nutriment, and these are, consequently, 
provided with a receptacle by which they can carry 
their food about with them. To convert this food into 
a proper supply for the reproduction of waste particles, 
other functions are requisite, more numerous and 
complicated in the animal than in the plant. 

At the commencement of the scale of organization, 
i. e. where life seems least removed from dead matter, 
the structure is so simple that a single organ seems 
all that is necessary for the existence of the individual. 
But the higher the individual in the scale of existence 
and the more its vital energy, the greater is the mul- 
tiplication of its organs, the more numerous its func- 
tions, and the more elaborate and complex its structure. 
From the lowest end of the scale to the highest for 
every different ftmction performed by either plant or 
animal an additional organ is necessary. The animal 
performs more functions than the plant, and its struc- 
ture is, consequently, much more complex; but the 
organs in both are neither more nor less than are 
required for their individual wants. 

The principle of life, then, is common to both plants 
and animals, and is supported m the same way m both ; 
the only difference being complexity of structure in 
proportion as the ftmctions are more numerous and of 
a higher order. 

The chief distinction between them is now to be 
noticed, viz., that to animals is given sensation,* or the 

* The term sensation throughout this work is not used in the 
accepted sense of that term in this country, as denoting the feeling 
which we have by the senses, but as the particular characteristic 
of the animal life, and as synonymous with feeling, but not the 
sense of feeling. Consciousness, which is the term many writers 
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power of fot'liDg, in addition to the principle of life.t 
Living and feeling are distinct states, although botli 
existing in one frame. Each state has its own organs 
and distinct functions, and though sensation is nowhere 
known to exist without life, yet lite continues sometimes 
to exist when all sensation has ceased or is even extinct. 
Thus we continue to live when sensation is lost in sleep, 
and sleep which is rest to the organs of sensation 
is necessary to the healthy exercise of their functions 
and even to their very existence. The organs which 
support life on the contrary work without intermission, 
death being the consequence of their ceasing to act. 
Could they rest when we are no longer conscious, they 
would not in all probaliility wear out so soon, and we 
should live longer. In cases of apoplexy sensation 
frequently becomes extinct, at least to all appearance, 
some daj's before the merely vital functions cease. In 
drowning also sensation ceases some considerable time 
before death, and may be again restored if the organic 
functions have not quite stopped; thus proving the 
fact that sensation is distinct from the vital principle 
though dependent upon it. 

Dr. S. Smith observes in reference to the distinction 
between organic and animal life, " The action of the 
apparatus of the organic life when sound is without 
consciousness; the object of the action of the appa- 
ratus of the animal life is the production of conscious- 
ness. The final cause of the action of the apparatus 

make use of to express this faculty, appcai-a to me to result only 
from Reflection, which no animal but man posscBsea. 

1 1 would here refer the reader to the three first cliaptera nf Dr. 
S. Smith's "Philosophy of Health," in which, and more especially 
in ihe second, this subject is admirably cluritlated. 
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of the organic life is the maintenance of existence : 
the final cause of the action of the apparatus of the 
animal life is the production of conscious existence." 
^'When, however, consciousness of the organic pro- 
cesses would be of service to us ; when they are going 
wrong ; when their too feeble or intense action is in 
danger of destroying existence, the animal life is made 
sensible of what is passing in the organic, in order 
that the former may take beneficial cognizance of the 
latter, may do what experience may have taught to be 
conducive to the restoration of the diseased organ to a 
sound state, or avoid doing what may conduce to the 
increase or maintenance of its morbid condition." 
Again, " The two lives are born at diflferent periods, 
and the one is in active operation before the other is 
even in existence. The first action observable in the 
embryo is a minute pulsating point. It is the young 
heart propelling its infant stream. Before brain or 
nerve or muscle can be distinguished the heart is in 
existence and in action ; that is, the apparatus of the 
organic fimction of the circulation is built up and is in 
operation before there is any trace of an animal organ. 
Arteries and veins circulate blood, capillary vessels 
receive the vital fluid, and out of it form brain and 
muscle, the organs of the animal, no less than the 
various substances that compose the organs of the 
organic life. The organic is not only anterior to the 
animal life, but it is by the action of the organic that 
existence is given to the animal life. The organic life 
is born at the first moment of existence, the animal 
life not until a period comparatively distant ; the epoch 
emphatically called the period of bkth, namely, the 
period when the new being is detached from its 
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mother ; when it first comes in contact with external 
objects; when it carries on all the functions of its 
economy by its own organs, and consequently enjoys 
independent existence."* 

It is diflBcult to tell where the animal life is first 
added to the organic. So feeble is the energy, so 
indistinct is the appearance of sensation when it is 
first added to matter, that naturalists have mistaken 
what are now known to be animals for plants. The 
energy of sensation, however, gradually increases as 
we trace it upwards in the scale of creation, and always 
with it the enlargement and complexity of the nervous 
system. The senses and voluntary motion gradually 
make their appearance in worms, insects, &c., the 
extra necessary vital functions being at the same time 
added. We thus ascend the scale through fishes, 
reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, the complexity of 
organs, both nervous and vital, increasing in propor- 
tion as sensation and motion become more energetic. 
Thus the cerebral functions or the diversified powers 
of thinking and feeling gradually increase until they 
receive their final development in man, where they 
produce all the phenomena of Intellect, so far surpass- 
ing anything anialogous in animals that it requires 
considerable knowledge of comparative anatomy to 
refer them to the same source. 

Dr. Smith says " The relation is still stricter between 
the complexity of apparatus of sensation and the range 
of feeling than between the complexity of the inferior 
or organic functions. The greater the number of senses 
the greater the number of the organs of sense ; the 

* Philosophy of Health, Chap. 2. 
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more accurate and varied the impressions conveyed by- 
each, the more complex the structure of the instrument 
by which they are communicated ; the more extended 
the range of the intellectual operations, the larger the 
bulk of brain, the greater the number of its distinct 
parts, and the more exquisite their organization. From 
the point of the animal scale, at which the brain first 
becomes distinctly visible, up to man, the basis of the 
organ is the same ; but as the range of its fiinctions 
extends, part after part is superadded, and the structure 
of each part becomes progressively more and more 
complex. The evidence of this, afforded by compara- 
tive anatomy, is irresistible, and the interest connected 
with the study of it, can scarcely be exceeded."* 

Again, observes a writer in the Edinburgh Review j 
No. 94, " In the nervous system alone we can trace a 
gradual progress in the provision for the subordination 
of one animal to another, and of all to man ; and are 
enabled to associate every faculty which gives superiority 
with some additions to the nervous mass, even from the 
smallest indication of sensation and will, up to the 
highest degree of sensibility, judgment, and expression. 
The braio is observed to be progressively hnproved 
in its structure ; and, with reference to the spinal mar- 
row and nerves, augmented in volume more and more, 
until we reach the human brain, each addition being 
marked by some addition to, or amplification of the 
power of the anhnal, until in man we behold it pos- 
sessing some parts of which animals are destitute, and 
wanting none which they possess." 

All facts seem then to imply that in precisely the 

* Philosophy of Health, Chap. 1. 

D 



same way that life depends upon organization, so sen- 
sation or the animal life depends upon a superstructure 
raised upon this organization, viz., the nervous system. 
Neither is there a single fact to prove that man is in 
any way an exception to this rule. His mind and 
feelings seem to be equally dependent upon his nervous 
system, and the difference between him and other 
jmimals, however great, seems owing to the greater 
complexity of this syateno ; from which it is evident 
that, important as this difference may be, there is no 
necessity for the introduction of a fourth principle, as 
distinct as life from sensation, to account for it. The 
function of a part of the brain which man has in 
addition to that possessed by the highest order of 
brutes, enables him to communicate his ideas and to 
register his experience, and this power constitutes his 
distinguishing characteristic, without which he would 
never have risen above the savage state. 

That he is a progressive beuig is the grand distinc- 
tion of man, and the reason of an intelhgent individual 
of the present age is not so much the reason of one, 
as of the whole human race : everything worthy of 
being preserved in ever)' mind that has existed having 
been handed down to us, first by oral tradition and 
then by written records, making ultimately a greater 
difference between a cultivated mind of the present 
day, and that of one who has only had the experience 
of a life to teach him, than between the latter indivi- 
dual and one of the higher order of brutes. It is well 
said by Dr. Arnott that " a well-informed man of the 
present day may be said to possess within the bounda- 
ries of his mind the universe in miniature, where he 
can contemplate at pleasure, past events and the pre- 
sent and the future." 
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To those who are unaccustomed to trace the origin 
and growth of ideas through successive ages, and to 
consider the expansion of mind as the result of the 
registered experience of all that have preceded us, it 
is difficult to perceive the resemblance between the 
wonderftil powers of man and those that are developed 
in a minor degree in the brutes. The following pas- 
sage from the " Philosophy of Health," seems to prove, 
nevertheless, incontrovertibly, that the mind of man is 
not an exception to the universal law, which makes the 
animal life, viz., sensation — ^thought — consciousness — 
dependent upon the brain ; and shows also, in a highly 
interesting manner, the progression of the mind from 
childhood to manhood, and the retrogression from 
manhood to second childhood, as the organs of the 
brain gradually attain maturity with age, and again 
with age decay : — 

"The functions of the organic life are perfect at 
once. The heart contracts as well, the arteries secrete 
as well, the respiratory organs work as well, the first 
moment they begin to act as at any subsequent period. 
They require no teaching from experience, and they 
profit nothing from its lessons. On the contrary, the 
operations of the brain, and the actions of the voluntary 
muscles, feeble and uncertain at first, acquire strength 
by sldw degrees, and attain their ultimate perfection 
only at the adult age." 

" In the descending series, the animal life fails before 
the organic, and its nobler powers decay sooner and 
more speedily than the subordinate. First of all the 
impressions which the organs of sense convey to the 
brain become less numerous and distinct, and conse- 
quently the material on which the mind operates is 
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less abundant and perfect ; but at the same time, the 
power of working vigorously with the material it pos- 
sesses more than proportionally diminishes. Memory 
fails ; analogous phenomena are less readily and less 
completely recalled by the presence of those which 
should suggest the entire train ; the connecting links 
are dimly seen or wholly lost ; the brain itself is less 
vivid and less coherent; train succeeds train with 
preternatural slowness, and the consequence of these 
growing imperfections is that at last, induction becomes 
unsound just as it was in early youth ; and for the 
same reason, namely, because there is not in the 
mental view an adequate range of individual pheno- 
mena; and the only difference being that the range 
comprehended in the ^dew of the old man is too nar- 
row, because that which he had learnt he has forgotten ; 
while in the youth it is too narrow, because that which 
it is necessary to learn has not been acquired. 

" And with the diminution of intellectual power the 
senses continue progressively to fail ; the eye grows 
more dim, the ear more dull, the sense of smell less 
delicate, the sense of touch less acute, while the sense 
of taste, inmiediately subservient to the organic fiinc- 
tion of nutrition, is the last to diminish in intensity 
and correctness, and wholly fails but with the extinction 
of the life it serves. 

" But the senses are not the only servants of the 
brain ; the voluntary muscles are so equally ; but these 
ministers to the master power, no longer kept in active 
service, the former no longer employed to convey new, 
varied, and vivid impressions, the latter no longer 
employed to execute the commands of new, varied, and 
intense desires, become successively feebler, slower. 
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and more uncertain in their action. The hand trem- 
bles, the step totters, and every movement is tardy and 
unsteady. And thus, by the loss of one intellectual 
faculty after another, by the obliteration of sense after 
sense, by the progressive failure of the power of volun- 
tary motion, in a word, by the declining energy and 
the ultimate extinction of the animal life, man, from 
the state of maturity, passes a second time through 
the stage of childhood back to that of infancy ; lapses 
eveu into the condition of the embryo ; what the fcetus 
was, the man of extreme old age is : when he began 
to exist he possessed only organic life ; and before he 
is ripe for the tomb, he returns to the condition of a 
plants* 

"And even this merely organic existence cannot 

^ On the same subject Dr. Elliotson in his Human Physiology, 
p. 1028, remarks, " In this miserable state of wreck, the power of 
the brain called mind, like the power of all other organs, and every 
organ, is reduced to the lowest point compatible with life, and 
without Divine assurance to the contrary, must indicate a final 
extinction, since a gradual expansion of intellectual and high moral 
faculties might be expected the nearer our entrance into a higher 
state of existence, and not a steadily increasing decline into child- 
ishness, incapacity, and absolute fatuity — dementia senilis^ as it is 
technically called, in which no evidence can be appreciated, no 
views conceived; and the longer life is pushed, — the nearer to 
another world the individual arrives, the more fatuitous does he 
grow, — the more and more below the brute creation. Though few 
live long enough to die thus fatuitous, it must be remembered that 
the faculties of the old are always more and more impaired and 
employed upon old experience without the power of advancing, and 
that, among those who perish in the vigour of their minds, they 
who are not cut off suddenly, nay even they who become very 
acute before death, generally become delirious or unintelligent 
ultimately before they expire," 



be long maiiitained. Slow may be the waste of the 
organic organs ; but they do waste, and that waste is 
not repaired, and consequently their functions lan- 
guish, and no amount of stimulus ia capable of 
invigorating their failing action. The arteries are 
rigid and cannot nourish ; the veins are relaxed and 
cannot carry on the mass of blood that oppresses 
them; the lungs, partly choked up by adventitious 
matter, and partly incapable of expanding and col- 
lapsing by reason of the feeble action of the respira- 
tory apparatus, imperfectly aerate the small quantity 
of blood that tlows through them; the heart, deprived 
of its wonted nutriment and stimulus, is unable to 
contract with the energy requisite to propel the vital 
current; the various organs, no longer supplied with 
the quantity and quality of material necessary for 
caiTj'ing on their respective processes, cease to act; 
the machinery stops, and this is death. 

" And now the processes of hfe at an end, the body 
falls within the dominion of the powers which preside 
universally over matter ; the tie that linked all its parts 
together, holding them in union and keeping them in 
action, in direct opposition to those powers dissolved, 
it feels and obeys the new atti'actions to which it has 
become subject ; particle after particle that stood in 
beautiful order, fall from their place ; the wonderful 
structures they composed melt away ; the very sub- 
stances of which those structures were built are re- 
solved into their primitive elements ; these elements, 
set at liberty, enter into new combinations and become 
constituent parta of new beings ; those new beings, in 
their turn, perish ; from their death springs life, and 
so the ehuuge goes on in an everlasting circle." 
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As the elements of which the body has been com- 
posed ** enter into new combinations and become 
constituent parts of new beings," so, even with refer- 
ence to this world, may it be truly said that the mind 
does not perish, but that the essential parts of it 
descend to our chUdren, or in the shape of written 
documents — ^registered experience, help to form the 
minds of hundreds of the human race. 
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In the previous chapter we have seen how nature, 
in the vast variety of her movements, seems systema- 
tically to approach towards one object, the production 
of Sensation. The laws of inorganic matter prepare 
the way for organic, for plants and vegetables possess- 
ing life ; the vegetable kingdom prepares the way for 
the animal, and upon the vital functions of animals is 
dependent the nervous system which it seems to be 
the object of all the other complicated processes to 
produce, and with which Sensation or Feeling is as 
intimately connected, as Attraction with inorganic mat- 
ter, or Life with organic. 

The world appears to have been created with the 
view of containing the largest possible amount of sen- 
tient existence. Not only organized structures pos- 
sessing life, but beings endowed with sensation teem 
on every side of us ; the wide spreading ocean, the 
earth, the air, are foil of them; each possessing a 
constitution adapted to the sphere in which its Creator 
has intended it to move. There appears to be no 
situation where vegetation or the effects of vegetation 
exist that does not support some kind of animal life : 
stagnaut water and noxious marshes, decaying vege- 
table and animal matter, all swarm with sentient 
beings, and what is death to the more perfectly or- 
ganized beings, is the source of life to others lower in 
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the scale. Distiuct worlds of sensation seem to exist, 
in the water, in the air, in the earth, as well as on the 
earth, all possessing a wonderful adaptation of struc- 
ture to their place in creation, How beautiful, for 
instance, is the world of insects, fitted as these are, in 
their various transforraations, to inhabit the different 
elements. How complicated ia their structure, bodily 
and mental, enabling them to live in a world of their 
own, inaccessible to the obtuser senses of man. They 
hear and see and feel and smell and taste what is too 
subtle for his perception : they have music and a lan- 
guage that he cannot understaud : they sport in all the 
colours of the rainbow, and delight in their own gay 
clothing. The variety of structure in the organs of the 
senses, in the wings, legs, stings, ovipositors, mouths, 
and internal machinery for the supply of waste, of 
these little creatures, is among the great wonders 
of comparative anatomy. Not leas wonderful is the 
perfection with which such internal machinery, in 
beings so frail and low in the scale of existence, per- 
forms its work ; turning death into life, putrefaction 
into the most beautiful and variegated structure ; 
eliminating the lamp of the glow-worm, the sting of the 
bee, and the venom that maddens the sluggish ox. No 
less admirable and appropriate is the structure of every 
living creature, from the tribes of infusoria upwards, 
each possessing the powers of sensation, and conse- 
quently intelligence, in the degree that is requisite for 
its happiness and maintenance in the place of creation 
allotted to it. 

The most highly organized being is Man, and the 
aggregate of all his sensations, whether proceeding 
from external or internal innpressions, we denominate 



his mind. The mind, therefore, is intimalely connected 
with the brain and nervous system, and before ana- 
lyzing it, which is the object of the present chapter, it 
seems desirable briefly to describe the vital functions, 
upon which the brain and neiTOUs system depend. 

It will be unnecessary to explain the structure of the 
human frame; suffice it to say, that changes of its 
constituent particles are always going on, and, like 
everything else, it is continually wearing away. It is 
hard work that many of its organs are called upon to 
perform, and the heart cannot beat 100,000 times in 
twenty-four hours and act with a force of 60 lbs. upon 
the blood that is poured into it, without loss of sub- 
stance. So also the lungs, the stomach, the liver, and 
all the other organs, unceasingly and untiringly execute 
their functions, but alwaj's at the expense of some of 
their component particles ; a waste which is greater even 
than in inanimate machines, and if the parts worn away 
were not replaced by new ones, life would soon become 
extinct. To supply this new material and to fit it for 
all the purposes of the body, organs for reception, 
assimilation, circulation, nutrition, secretion, and ex- 
cretion, are provided. Thus vegetable or animal matter, 
after being masticated, and mixed with a peculiar se- 
cretion from the salivary glands, is received into the 
stomach, where by the aid of certain juices it is digested 
and changed into chyme ; from thence it passes into 
the bowels or intestines, where it undergoes other 
changes. The nutritious portion of it called the chyle 
is here taken up by very minute vessels or hair-lite 
tubes, (the lacteals,) which convey it to a tliicker tube, 
(the thoracic duct,) by which it is emptied into the 
heart and mixed up with the blood. It is necessary, 
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however, in order to fit it for all the purposes of life, 
that it be exposed to the oxygen of air ; and accordingly 
it is forced by the heart into the lungs, where every 
particle of it is brought into contact with the air, by the 
action of breathing. This converts it from the dark blue 
venous blood to the fine scarlet-coloured arterial blood 
which alone is able to support life ; it is then again 
returned to the heart, but to a diflferent chamber from 
that which it occupied before. Thence it is again 
forced out over all, even the most remote parts of the 
body; replacing in its course all those portions that 
have decayed or worn away, forming, apparently, from 
the very same blood, bone, muscle, fat, brain, and nerve, 
with all the diversified secretions from the diflferent 
organs used in reducing all the various kinds of exter- 
nal aliment to one common fluid. By this circulation 
of blood, not only are all the parts of the body kept in 
constant repair, but all those particles are carried out 
of the system, which, having served their purpose, are 
no longer of use, and which if not removed would 
impede the action of the diflferent organs. These 
waste particles are emptied into the blood, and organs 
are provided whose function it is to extract them 
again from it, and to throw them quite out of the 
system. Such, among others, is the office of the skin, 
the lungs, the liver, the kidneys, and the bowels. 
All the functions of the body by which life is sus- 
tained, have, thus, relation to waste and supply; 
every instant some portion of the matter of which the 
body is composed is worn away, and vital actions are 
continually going on to supply the expenditure ; every 
instant particles that have served their purpose in the 
body are carried out of it, and new matter replaces 



them. In this manner the whole body is gradually but 
entirely changed, so that in the course of time no 
particle of it remains that was there before. 

The laws that regulate these functions are called the 
organic laws, and the great importance that attaches 
to them is evident when we know that the brain, "the 
organ of mind," is dependent upon them. All other 
functions of the body are important only as they pro- 
mote the healthy action of the brain, for it is sensation 
alone that makes life of any value. It is absolutely 
necessary to the health of the brain that it be supplied 
with good and pure blood ; if, therefore, the skin be 
neglected so that it cannot remove the waste matter 
from the blood ; if the blood be not properly oxygen- 
ized by a due supply of pure air from the lungs, or 
reinvigorated by fresh nourishment from the stomach, 
or if the heart do not propel it with sufficient energy, 
the brain suffers and with it the mind. The due regu- 
lation of such functions of the body is essential, there- 
fore, to the proper action of the mind. 

It is represented by some who fear the supposed 
results of what ia called materialism, that the brain is 
merely the instrument that the mind makes use of in 
its connexion with the body. On the other hand, it is 
said " Mind is the functional power of the living brain." 
" As I cannot conceive Life any more than the power 
of attraction," says Dr. Elliotson, " unless possessed 
by matter, so I cannot conceive mind unless possessed 
by a brain, or by some nervous organ, whatever name 
we may choose to give it, endowed with life. I speak 
of terrestrial or animal mind ; with angelic and divine 
natures we have nothing to do, and of them we know, 
in the same respects, nothing. Obfiervation shows that 
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superiority of mind in the animal creation is exactly 
commensurate with superiority of brain ; * that activity 

* " The same progression which exists in the gradual perfection 
of animal organization, as far as regards vegetable life only, is 
observed in the gradual perfection of the nervous system, and of 
animal life which depends upon it. Comparative anatomy has 
followed the gradual perfection of animals, from the most simple 
absorbent vessels to the most complicated apparatus of mastication, 
deglutition, and digestion, to the most perfect circulation. With 
every fresh viscus, every fresh apparatus for sensation, is discovered 
a fresh function, and this function is more complicated in propor- 
tion as the organization of the viscus or apparatus of sensation is 
more perfect. The stomach, kidneys, lungs, heart, eyes, ears, are 
the more complicated as the functions become so. 

" The same gradation may be demonstrated in the structure of 
the brains of the different species. I have demonstrated in the 
preceding chapter, that the existence of each moral quality and 
intellectual faculty, depends solely upon the presence of certain 
determinate cerebral parts, and not upon the whole mass of brain. 
It follows, that the number of the faculties is in direct proportion 
to the integrant parts of the brain. In insects, fish, and amphibia, 
the nervous mass contained in the cerebral reservoir, is still divided 
into several distinct masses. The greater part of these are not 
integrant parts of the brain, properly so called ; they are ganglia, 
from which arise the nerves of smell, hearing, sight, &c. The two 
hemispheres, properly so called, are placed behind the two ganglia 
of the olfactory nerves, and are the more complicated as the indus- 
trial instincts are more numerous ; the cerebellum in these animals 
generally forms a hollow pouch, sometimes placed horizontally, 
sometimes folded together. 

" In birds, the two hemispheres are already more considerable, 
although distinct convolutions cannot be discerned. The cerebel- 
lum still consists merely of its middle or fundamental part ; but 
already appears composed of many rings placed side by side. 

" In the small mammalia, the shrew-mouse, mouse, rat, squirrel, 
weasel, &c., convolutions are not yet discoverable. But as they 
are already distinctly found in other larger rodentia, the beaver, 
kangaroo, &c., we may suppose that they equally exist in them. 
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of braiu and of mind are coequal ; and that, as long as 
the brain is endowed with life, and remains uninjured, 
it, like all other organs, can perform its functions, and 
mind continues ; but, as in all other organs, when its 

^^ In the larger mammalia, the cat, polecat, marten, fox, dog, ape, 
the convolutions are more distinct and numerous, but their form 
varies according to the species. 

'^ In the dolphin, elephant, and man, they are more numerous 
and deep than in the beaver, kangaroo, cat, &c., and their form 
and direction vary completely according to the species. 

" In all the mammalia, the cerebellum possesses, besides the 
middle or fundamental part, two lateral parts, which are more or 
less complicated, according to the species ; and as the sot-disant 
pons variolii, or the soi-disant cerebral ganglia, i. e. the transverse 
layers of nervous bands, are only the commissure or junction of the 
lateral parts of the cerebellum, they are found in all the mammalia, 
and in none of the ovipara. 

" The number of the integral parts, or of the convolutions of the 
brain, varies equally in the different species of mammalia ; in some 
the anterior lobes of the hemispheres are larger or more elevated ; 
in others, again, the inferior parts of the anterior lobes are nearly 
wanting. The middle lobes, and the other convolutions, present 
similar varieties. 

" In this way, the integrant parts of the brain augment in 
number and development, as we pass from a less perfect to a more 
perfect animal, till we arrive at the brain of man, who, in the 
anterior-superior, and in the superior region of the frontal bone, 
possesses several parts of which other animals are deprived, and 
by means of which he is endowed with the most eminent qualities 
and faculties, with reason, and the feeling of religion and the exist- 
ence of God. 

" Some pretend to discover a striking resemblance between the 
brain of an orang-outan and that of man. But, in the first place, 
the difference of their volume is as five to one ; their convolutions 
differ considerably in number and structure; the anterior lobes, 
especially, are contracted into a cone, flattened above, hollow below, 
&c. ; and the difference is still more remarkable in other simiae." — 
Gall, as quoted by EUiotson in his "Human Physiology," p. 32. 
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life ceases, its power to perform its function ceasea, 
and the mind ceases; when disease or mechanical 
injury affects it, the mind is affected — -inflammation of 
the stomach causes vomiting, of the brain delirium ; 
a blow upon the head stuns ; if originally constituted 
defective, the mind is defective ; if fully developed, 
and properly acted on, the mind is vigorous: accord- 
ingly, as it varies with age, in quality and bulk, is the 
mind also varied — the mind of the child is weak and 
very excitable ; of the adult, vigorous and firm, and of 
the old man weak and dull, exactly like the body ; and 
the character of the mind of an individual agrees with 
the character of his body, being equally excitable, 
languid, or torpid, evidently because the brain is of the 
same character as the rest of the body to which it belongs ; 
— the female mind exceeds the male in excitability as 
much as her body ; the qualities of the mind are also 
hereditary, which they could not be, unless they were, 
like our other qualities, corporeal conditions ; and the 
mind is often disordered upon the disappearance of a 
bodily complaint, just as other organs, besides the brain, 
are affected under similar circumstances, — the retroces- 
sion of an eruption may affect the lungs, causing asthma ; 
the bowels, causing interitis ; or the brain, causing 
insanity, — phthisis and insanity sometimes alternate 
with each other, just like affections of other organs ; 
the laws of the mind are precisely those of the func- 
tions of all other organs, — a certain degree of excite- 
ment strengthens it, too mnch exhausts it; physical 
agents affect it, and some specifically, as is the case 
with other functions, for exanaple, narcotics. The argu- 
ment of Bishop Butler that the soul is immortal and 
independent of matter because in fatal diseases the mind 
often remains vigorous to the last, is perfectly ground- 
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less, for any function will remain vigorous to the last, if 
the organ which performs it is not the seat of disease, nor 
much connected by sympathy, or in other modes with 
the organ which is the seat of the disease, — the sto- 
mach often calls regularly for food, and digests it 
vigorously, while the lungs are almost completely con- 
sumed by ulceration. All the cases that are adduced 
to prove the little dependence of the mind upon the 
brain, are adduced in opposition to the mjriads of 
others that daily occur in the usual course of nature, 
and are evidently regarded as extraordinary by those 
who bring them forward. An exact parallel to each 
may be found in the affections of every other organ, 
and each admits of so easy an explanation, that it may 
be always truly said, " Exceptio probat regulum."* 

But whatever may be the way in which Sensation is 
connected with the nervous system, it does not at all 
aiFect the reasoning founded upon the fact of that con- 
nexion. We do not call attraction a function of matter, 
but we never find matter existing without attraction — 
so we never find Life without organization, or Sensation 
without a nervous system. Life would appear to be 
an inexplicable principle originally added to organiza- 
tion, capable of transmission, but not of spontaneous 
production ; the same may be said of Sensation. 

This however may perhaps be considered as certain 
knowledge on the subject, viz., that the brain (in either 
sense,) is the organ of mind; that it is not a single 
organ but consists of a number of parts, performing 
distinct fimctions, comprising all the different propen- 
sities, feelings, and faculties which distinguish one 
animal from another, and all others from man. 

* Human Physiology, p. 32. 
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Comparative anatomy having pointed out that all 
the peculiar habits and propensities of sensitive crea- 
tures are consequent upon the different development 
of their nervous systems, the observation of these dif- 
ferences, in connexion with the propensities and habits 
of the individual, has led in very many cases to the 
discovery of the part of the brain connected with each 
mental faculty. Dr. Vimont, in Paris, has observed 
and published a great number of facts on this subject, 
with reference to the lower animals as well as to man. 

The connexion of particular parts of the brain in 
man with particular mental faculties, was accidentally 
discovered by Dr. Gall, of Vienna, to whom all honour 
is due for his patient mvestigation, durmg a long life, 
of such phenomena. The discovery has proved most 
important to the interests of mental science, and the 
same mode of investigation has been followed with 
equal assiduity by others ; through their means a very 
complete list of the primitive mental faculties, as com- 
pared with any furnished by previous metaphysicians, 
has been given to us, throwing great light upon all 
subjects connected with the happiness of man. 

Phrenologists have not only demonstrated that each 
mental faculty is connected with a particular part of the 
brain, but also that the power and intensity which each 
faculty is capable of manifesting is in proportion to the 
healthy quality y and size of the part. Also that such 
health, quality, and size, depend upon hereditary ten- 
dencies as much as the health and strength of the vital 
functions and the general appearance of the person. 

The power of manifestation of the mental faculties 
is found to increase with exercise, and to decrease with 
disuse. 
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Phrenologists have also shewn that the size of the 
organs of the brain is indicated by the shape of the 
head ; the health and quality are not so obvious, but 
may generally be determined. 

A faculty is admitted as primitive ; that is, as the 
ftmction of a single organ, and not compounded of 
several united by a principle of association ; 

" Which exists in one kind of animal and not in another ; 

" Which varies in the two sexes of the same species ; 

" Which is not proportionate to the other faculties of the same 
individual. 

" Which does not manifest itself simultaneously with the other 
faculties ; that is, which appears or disappears earlier or later in 
life than other faculties ; 

** Which may act or rest singly ; 

" Which is propagated in a distinct manner from parents to 
children ; 

" Which may singly preserve its proper state of health or 
disease." * 

ANALYSIS OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

Sensation may be said to be the Soul, the something 
that is distinct from that to which we give the name of 
matter, but of which matter we know nothing but as 
the cause or the immediate antecedent of Sensation. 
It is distinct, inasmuch as the cause must always be 
distinguished from the effect ; but how it differs from 
matter in essence, man's faculties do not inform him. 

The Mind has previously been defined as the aggre- 
gate of all sensations, from whatever source derived ; 
the comfortable or uneasy feelings arising from the 
alimentary canal; the sense of feeling common to all 

* G. Combe's System of Phrenology, p. 140, 4th Edit. 
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parts of the body ; the action of the intellectual facul- 
ties through the medium of the senses ; and the variety 
of diflFerent feelings which propel to action, or which 
regulate and restrain it, constituting the mind in the 
general acceptation of the term. 

These sensations are of a much more diversified kind 
in man than in other animals ; for he not only pos- 
sesses the feelings, or instincts, and intellectual faculties 
which belong to the most perfect of the brute creation, 
but many additional ones which raise him almost infi- 
nitely above them. He may, however, be considered 
as, in part, a representative of other animals, and the 
same causes that act upon them, put him in motion; 
like them he is influenced by strong desires, the grati- 
fication of which is highly pleasurable, and the non- 
gratification, in some cases, insupportably painfi^il. 

The most simple division of the mind is into Feeling, 
and Intellect ; or, into Animal, Moral, and Intellectual 
faculties ; comprising the feelings, or propensities, and 
intellectual faculties which man has in common with 
other animals, and those which are peculiarly his own. 
All sensations derived fi'om other sources influence, 
directly or indirectly, some of these faculties, and may, 
therefore, be said to be included in them. 

A great mass of evidence has been collected by 
Phrenologists with reference to the phenomena which 
such faculties exhibit in all their various gradations of 
power ; but much has yet to be done in the analysis of 
such mental phenomena, so as to enable us to state 
what feeling results from the primitive faculty, and 
what is the result of its association with other organs. 
From the want of such analysis the ultimate function 
of many faculties would seem to be yet undiscovered. 
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In giving a list of these faculties, and in stating the 
most evident purpose they appear to serve in the human 
constitution, I may, perhaps, in some instances, be 
able to approach a little nearer than has yet been done 
to their ultimate functions, without at all impugning 
the facts which other Phrenologists have registered. 

The Animal Feelings or propensities are instincts 
peculiarly selfish in their object ; that is, they tend only 
to the welfare of the individual, or of those that are so 
intimately connected with him that they may be said 
to form a part of himself; viz., his wife, children, and 
friends. 

Man, although his progressive nature and his highest 
enjoyments are made to depend upon reason, yet is 
kept in existence and preserved by instinct. Mr. 
Sidney Smith observes — " It cannot be too often re- 
peated that none of those necessaries which an animal 
requires are ever left to reason or the mere perception 
of utility. The superstructure and basis of humanity 
is animalism. Man lives before he thinks; he eats 
before he reasons ; he is social before he is civilized ; 
loves even against reason; and becomes a Nimrod 
long before he is a Nestor. Had man not been an 
animal before he became rational, he would not have 
existed at all. Reason is evidently the last care of 
nature. She first secures existence, and then finds 
leisure to think. She begins with endowing man with 
the faculties necessary to enable him to provide for 
himself, before she ventures to animate him with the 
sentiments which dictate to him to look abroad for the 
help of others ; and she bids him provide for others 
before she allows to him that high advance in reason 
which gives him leisure to indulge in the mere exercise 
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of intellect. She has not formed him totally diflferent 
from other animals, but rather added to his brain new 
organs. She has not, in his case, pulled down the 
fabric of sentient being, and reconstructed it upon a 
totally diflferent plan. All that she has done, has been 
to add to the original edijSce Corinthian capitals and 
Doric columns, bestowing reason, not to supersede, but 
to guide, direct, and perfect his animal nature. We 
may rest assured, therefore, that whatever principles in 
the shape of instincts are given to animals for their 
preservation and protection, are also instincts in man ; 
and that what in them is a propensity or desire, is not 
in him anything else." * 

Contrary to the usually observed order we shall 
consider first, the feelings that have for their object 
the preservation of the individual only. 

The Love of Life. Nature has made two espe- 
cial provisions for the protection and support of life, 
besides that of pain in general, which she always inflicts 
when anything is done calculated to injure those organs 
on which the vital functions depend. First, an in- 
stinctive propensity or desire to preserve life for its own 
sake, independently of the pleasures with which it is 
accompanied. Without such a feeling the temporary 
predominance of pain over pleasure, which man is 
frequently called upon to endure, would often not be 
supported, and suicide would be resorted to as being 
the easiest and most obvious mode of escaping from 
suflFering. Man clings, however, instinctively to life, in 
circumstances in which its continuance can scarcely be 
thought desirable, and some would wish still to be, 

* Principles of Phrenology, p. 123. 
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though everlasting pain should be their portion. It is 
this feeling, assisted, perhaps, by Hope and Wonder, 
that has in all countries, unaided by supposed super- 
natural revelation, originated the idea of a future state. 
It produces an instinctive dread of annihilation ; to be 
as if we had not been — ^if we may use such an expres- 
sion — ^is an idea that few like to entertain. Yet, said 
one of the sages of old, — " Where I am, death is not ; 
where death is, I am not." This instinctive desire for 
the continuation of life, which has for its object the 
preservation of our life here, is frequently brought for- 
ward as indicating nature's intention with respect to 
our existence in a future state of being. It is said, 
because we have this strong desire for a continued ex- 
istence, therefore we shall live again; but when we 
know the use for which this feeling is intended, we 
shall feel that such an argument has little weight as 
evidence of a future state of being. The principal 
abuse of this faculty is the great dread of death that it 
so frequently inspires ; superstition, aided by the over- 
wrought activity of this impulse, creates the most hor- 
rible forebodings, and draws the most dreadful pictures 
of what, in the ordinary state, is no more than a falling 
asleep, a gradual and insensible suspension of the men- 
tal faculties, and what may be only a change from one 
state of being to another. Another abuse is, that, 
owing to the tendency it gives to look forward to con- 
tinued existence in another state of being, the advan- 
tages of the present are too much neglected and too 
little appreciated. The numberless bounties that Pro- 
vidence has bestowed on us here are ungraciously 
received ; our beautiful world is called a vale of tears, 
the mere passage to a better ; and we thank God not 
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SO much for what he has already given, as for what we 
consider we are, and ought, to receive. 

Secondly, Alimentivenbss, or the deske of Food, is 
a means which nature has taken to preserve the prin- 
ciple of life. We have seen the necessity that exists 
for food to he taken to supply the waste that is continu- 
ally going on in the human frame, and that death must 
be the inevitable consequence of the neglect of this 
duty. But the mere knowledge of this would not be 
suflBcient to induce us to attend regularly to this want 
of the system. To prevent, therefore, any neglect on 
our part, a strong desire or appetite for food is given, 
which when too long unsatisfied amounts to the pains 
of hunger. The ultimate function of this faculty is 
the preservation of the vital principle, by obliging man 
to supply the necessary aliment ; the object of the 
desire is the gratification of appetite, or the assuaging 
of hunger. It is most important, both as a physical 
and moral agent. It is the prime mover in man and 
in all other animals. It is a main source of order ; for 
if mankind could do without food, they would soon be 
independent of all rule and control, and necessary 
subordination would no longer exist. It has been the 
chief impulse to man's progression, constituting, princi- 
pally, that necessity which is the mother of invention. 
It has been instramental in taming all animals, and man 
no less than others. The abuses of this faculty are 
Gluttony and Drunkenness in all their various degrees ; 
the sacrifice of that nervous energy in digestion which 
ought to be used in supplying the organs of our highest 
and most ennobling faculties with their necessary 
stimulant, and the diminishing the moral and intellec- 
tual pleasures. 
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CoNCENTRATivENEss and Inhabitiveness. Both 
these faculties have the same object, viz., the formation 
of habits. The first gives the desire to retain present 
emotions and ideas ; an instinctive pleasure in dwelling 
upon them until an association is formed. The latter 
induces the same feeling with respect to localities that 
the former does to mental states. It is not single 
isolated thoughts and feelings that form the individual ; 
man is a bundle of habits. " It is not every act of 
virtue," says Mackintosh, " but virtuous habits, dispo- 
sitions, and feelings, that produce the highest degree 
of happiness to the individual." Hence the importance 
of these two faculties which assist in the formation of 
these habits. They render great aid to the social 
aflfections no less than to other feelings : they beget a 
fondness for home.* Concentrativeness assists also the 
intellectual faculties in continuing their action ; that 
is, in producing the state called attention. Mr. Combe 
says, " Concentrativeness gives the desire for perma- 
nence in place and for permanence of emotions and 
ideas in the mind." Mr. Sidney Smith observes that 
" it is extremely probable that the latter faculty is the 
propensity of pursuit or the instinct of object, the 
desire of doing, or being, exactly what the individual 
has done or been before, the love of continuity, of 

* " As the appropriation of land was destined to produce such 
important effects in the progress of society, and in the habits and 
manners of mankind in general, a provision was made for it in some 
of the most powerful feelings of which our nature was susceptible. 
The desire of acquiring property in the soil, the attachment to a 
home, and the love of the place of their nativity , are among the 
strongest feelings of the human breast, and which, in the progress 
of society, are the first to be developed." — Alison on Population, 
vol. 2, p. 4. 
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endurance, of sameness, of permanency of occupation, 
emotion, feeling, existence." The abuses of these 
faculties are, the confining of the mind too exclusively 
to one object or pursuit, to the neglect of more general 
knowledge and utility; the formation of habits and 
associations which reason has taken no part in ; and 
the indisposition to move abroad. 

CoMBATivBNBss or Oppositiveness. Iu a world iu 
which difficulties and dangers abound, and where the 
path to everything really good and excellent is strewn 
with obstacles, it is not enough that man should only 
possess the power of overcoming them ; there must be 
a pleasure attending the contest, and a desire to over- 
come ; and these are furnished by this faculty. Its 
office is 

" Firm 
Against the torrent and the stubborn hill, 
To urge bold Virtue's unremitting nerve 
And wake the strong divinity of soul 
That conquers chance and fate." 

The love of contention and opposition for thek own 
sakes, constitute the abuses of the faculty. 

Destructiveness. This faculty writes with the 
finger of nature, in a language perfectly intelligible to 
all, nemo me impune lacessit, upon the whole of the 
animal creation. The selfish propensities of man are 
very strong : many of them necessarily so, even to 
keep him in existence, and in their exercise he is 
frequently tempted to encroach upon the happiness 
and interests of others. How is this to be prevented 
in cases where the selfish feelings predominate, and 
where benevolence is consequently partially inoperative 

G 
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for that purpose ? Nature, for the protection of man 
against the assaults of his fellow-man, has furnished 
each with this faculty, which is a strong desire to give 
pain to those who give pain to us ; who disagreeably 
excite our feelings, or otherwise encroach upon our 
happiness or interests. As the pain a child experiences 
on approaching too near the fire deters it in fiiture, so 
the fear of the unpleasant manifestation of this faculty, 
often instinctively, and almost unconsciously, affords a 
more effectual check to the exercise of the selfish pro- 
pensities than the whole combined action of the moral 
feelings. The manifestations of destructiveness have 
been considered by some to result only from the de- 
pravity of our nature ; but if utility is to be constituted 
our standard of excellence, this principle will be allowed 
to be one of nature's best gifts, in this age in which the 
mere animal feelings so decidedly predominate, when 
we consider, that by its expected reaction alone are 
we preserved fi-om being continually trampled upon, 
and fi-om having our interests interfered with by those 
of others in all the daily occurrences of life. Such is 
an important use of the organ in the present state of 
society, but we may hope that as mankind advance in 
civilization and those faculties increase in energy which 
distinguish our race fi*om the rest of the animal crea- 
tion, its chief and proper office may be to act as a 
stimulant to the other faculties, when unduly depressed, 
and to supply determination, energy, and force, to 
the character. It may well be compared to fire ; if 
improperly used, that is, if so as to interfere with the 
happiness of others, it gives us pain ; but when con- 
fined within due bounds, it answers a thousand useful 
purposes. It would be equally sensible to call fire an 
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evil, because we sometimes suflfer from its destroying 
and desolating ravages, when allowed to escape from 
its natural boundary, as this feeling, because it some- 
times acts without the restraining and guiding influence 
of the sentiments and intellect. Passion, revenge, and 
malice, are the abuses of this faculty. 

Secretiveness. The mind, like the body, requires 
a covering. If we cannot always determine what 
emotions and thoughts shall pass through the mind, 
yet, the happiness of others, as well as true dignity, 
requires that expression shall not be given to them 
till the intellect shall have decided upon their pro- 
priety. This faculty gives a tendency to conceal our 
thoughts, feelings, and purposes ; and it is true that 
the thoughts and feelings on which most happiness 
depends, are not such as will flourish when exposed to 
the cold gaze of the world, neither would the best and 
most laudable objects always succeed, were they first 
made public. One great abuse of this faculty, in the 
present, as it has been in all previous ages, is to conceal 
what we believe to be the truth, out of deference to 
public opinion. 

Acquisitiveness. To increase and multiply is a 
law of the human race, and that the population of a 
country may be able to live in comfort, it is necessary 
that capital should increase as fast as population. The 
object of this faculty is to promote that end, by fur- 
nishing an instinctive desire to save, to make accumu- 
lations ; not only to provide against want, but to add 
store to store. Generation after generation are thus 
provided for, at a period when they must needs con- 
sume, but are unable to produce. It is not this organ 
by itself that gives pleasure in individual acquisitions ; 
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but when joined with Self-esteem, in excess, it gives the 
desire to possess, and the tendency to accumulate, for 
the purpose of calling such property ** mine." Bene- 
volence would require that all property, the produce of 
our own industry, as well as that of others, should be 
so distributed, as to produce the largest sum of enjoy- 
ment to all. This faculty, however, up to the present 
time has been allowed to act instinctively, undirected and 
unrestrained by enlightened intellect and moral feeling. 
Every one has been anxious to accumulate, to possess 
as much of the common stock as possible, at whatever 
expense of the labour and happiness of others. The 
whole world has been appropriated, and those who 
came into existence too late to be present at this ap- 
propriation, and who, therefore, possess nothing, are 
allowed to make use of the world's wealth upon such 
terms only, as reduces the great body of them to labour 
incessant, to slavery and bondage and starvation. This 
division of society into capitalist and labourer produces 
a manifestation of this faculty which constitutes its 
greatest abuse.* 

CoNSTRucTivENBss, The last faculty was regarded 

* The tendency of this faculty, it is said, is to make individual 
accumulations ; but in those among the lower animals in which 
it is most marked, the beaver, the bee, for instance, this is by no 
means the case. So man accumulates, his ultimate aim being the 
advantages such accumulations will confer upon himself andyawV/y, 
which family may be indefinitely extended. Thus individual fami- 
lies may be united into associations until they form much larger 
families of one or two thousand, and all that would be requisite for 
the gratification of acquisitiveness would be a joint proprietorship 
in the capital of the community, and the understanding that it 
should yield as many advantages as would the produce of each 
man's labour, if it belonged entirely to himself. 
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as nature's instinctive mode of teaching that capital is 
to keep pace with population ; to this end constructive- 
ness seems also intended to lend its aid ; not by teach- 
ing man how to invent or to construct, but by giving 
him the desire to do so, and aflfording a high pleasure 
when the intellectual faculties are so employed. *^ Man 
is a tool-using animal. Weak in himself, and of small 
stature, he stands on a basis, at most, for the flattest 
soled, of some half square foot, insecurely enough has 
to straddle out his legs lest the very wind supplant him. 
Feeblest of bipeds. Three quintals are a crushing 
load for him; the Steer of the meadow tosses him 
aloft, like a waste rag. Nevertheless he can use Tools, 
can devise Tools: with these the granite mountain 
melts into light dust before him; he kneads glowing 
iron as if it were soft paste ; seas are his smooth high- 
way ; winds and fire his unwearying steeds. No where 
do you find him without Tools; without Tools he is 
nothing, with Tools he is all."* Necessity is said to 
be the mother of invention ; it never would have been 
sufficient in itself to have constituted man so com- 
pletely a tool-using animal: that he is so, is owing 
principally to the instinctive impulses of this faculty ; 
for the intellectual faculties work only for the desnes, 
and work best for the strongest. Utility would have 
been powerless without the propensity. " Nature was 
too wise to trust to the theory of Bentham. She has 
made exertion for man's preservation and ordinary 
duties, not merely a necessary but a pleasure of his 
life ; knowing full well, that by nothing but an innate 
passion could she induce him to do what was necessary 

* Sartor Rcsartus, p. 40. 
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for carrying on the machinery of human and social 
existence."* This faculty is capable of taking all 
directions, according to the feelings or intellectual 
faculties with which it is combined. It has been used 
to save and to destroy. Its most important use is the 
invention of machinery, which ultimately is intended 
to act as the servant of man ; to be at work supplying 
the wants of his physical nature, while he shall be 
employed in the higher objects of his moral and intel- 
lectual being. As Society is now constituted, however, 
the majority of mankind have nothing to exchange for 
everything they require, but labour; and whatever 
renders that labour less necessary, depreciates its value 
and impairs their interests. Machinery, therefore, at 
present, works against, and not for, this large portion 
of the human family. 

Self Esteem. This is the individualizing faculty ; 
it is owing to its instinctive promptings that everything 
is judged of with reference to self. It mainly conduces 
to the preservation and welfare of man, by inspiring 
him with that good opinion of his own powers which is 
absolutely essential to self-confidence and decision of 
character, without which nothing good or great would 
be attempted. The opinion entertained of self, by no 
means depends upon qualities and attainments, or upon 
situation and station in society, but upon this feeling. 
The scholar of centuries past had as high an opinion 
of himself and his attainments, as he whose mind is 
now storpd with the registered experience of all pre- 
vious ages ; and the cobbler and the king, each in his 
station, thinks equally well of himself The happiness 

* Sidney Smith, Principles of Phrenology, p. 126. 
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resulting from this faculty is incalculable, as it equalizes 
all states and conditions, for, 

" Whatever nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride." 

It is also owing to this faculty that — 

" Whatever the passion, knowledge, fame or pelf. 
Not one will change his neighhour with himself." 

And also that we — 

" See some strange comfort every state attend, 
And pride, hestowed on all, a common friend." 

Its abuses are love of power and dominion, self- 
conceit, selfishness. 

Cautiousness. Delicately organized as man is, in 
both body and mind, and understanding in part only 
the nature of everything around him, caution is ne- 
cessary to teach him to shun that which has a tendency 
to injure him. Nature, careful of the frame upon 
which his existence and happiness depend, has placed 
over him the most vigilant of all monitors in the 
shape of pain, which warns him and makes bun desist 
from actions that have a tendency to injure himself 
or others. To aid this monitor, which is not always 
attended to until too late, the organ of cautiousness is 
added, which gives rise to fear, to the desire to shun 
danger and avoid pain. In a moral point of view, 
it produces prudence and circumspection ; and in abuse 
gives rise to cowardice, depression of spirits, and 
indecision. 

The Social Propensities, are those which relate to 
a man's own family and friends, thus :— 

Amativbness — ^produces the love between the sexes, 
and has for its object the transmission of the principle 
of life to other frames ; the continuation of our species. 
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After a certain time the successive changes upon which 
man's feelings and ideas depend, produce in him, as 
we have seen in a previous chapter, that state of body 
which is capable of entertaining but a very limited 
degree of pleasurable sensation ; it is a wise and bene- 
volent provision, therefore, that the vital principle, 
which in the course of time ceases to be of use to him, 
should be transmitted to other frames, possessing all 
the capabilities of enjoyment that at any time belonged 
to him. As our world is constituted, much more 
enjoyment results from the living of ten men, each 
seventy years, than from one man's existence being 
extended to ten times that period, or to seven hundred 
years; and happiness seems to be better secured by 
the succession of new beings, than from the immorta- 
lity of one ; because, resulting as it does from the 
strength and vividness of impressions, it depends prin- 
cipally upon novelty. 

Philoprogenitiveness. This function is what its 
name implies, the love of offspring ; like every other 
feeling it must have exercise, and in the absence of 
children, which are its proper objects, it is capable of 
taking a variety of other directions. The final cause of 
all the faculties is the happiness they bestow in their 
exercise ; and though, as we have seen, they may serve 
also another purpose, such purpose is secondary ; for 
the preservation of the individual, and of the race, 
would not be desirable if happiness were not the 
result. For instance; however necessary it may be, 
as human nature is now constituted, that a strong 
instinctive feeling should exist to induce the parent to 
undergo the incessant toil and fatigue incumbent on 
the rearing of offspring, there is no doubt that children 
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might have been so framed as to render this toil and 
fatigue unnecessary, in which case this powerfiil in- 
stinct might have been dispensed with. But would 
any one, who has experienced the intense enjoyments 
dependent upon the exercise of this faculty, be willing 
to forego them on account of the necessary evil ? We 
may consider then that the love of oflFspring has not 
been given to us mainly to induce us to take proper 
care of children ; but that children have been made to 
want that care, in order to bring into activity a faculty, 
from the exercise of which so much happiness results. 
The same may be said of other feelings ; we might, 
perhaps, have been made to do without eating and 
drinking; but instead of this being a blessing, we 
should thereby lose the only stimulant strong enough 
to call the mental faculties into action; upon the 
action of which happiness alone depends. 

Adhesiveness. It is this propensity that is the 
source of attachment, of an aflfectionate disposition, 
of friendship, and Society is said to result from it. 
Society as it is now constituted, split into families and 
clans, may certainly be said to result from it, but it 
must be founded upon a much broader basis than such 
a feeling affords, to furnish all the advantages derivable 
from the social state. 

The domestic affections must certainly be classed 
among the selfish feelings ; for though they desire the 
happiness of others, it is only of those others that are 
necessary to our own happiness. They form a limited 
circle, and are directly opposed to those sympathies 
that have for their object the whole human family; 
they not only are opposed, but they usurp the place in 
public opinion, that is due only to a more enlarged 

H 
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aflfection. A man regards the interests of his own 
family, or of his friends, and makes this an excuse for 
neglecting the far higher duties that belong to universal 
brotherhood. The moral law, that he should love his 
neighbour, not merely his friend, as himself, is disre- 
garded, and public opinion is satisfied, not knowing 
how, or caring, to distinguish between selfish attach- 
ments, and the higher feelings that induce sympathy 
with the happiness of all that is created. 

Love of Approbation. This faculty desires the 
applause and esteem of our fellow-creatures, and is, 
perhaps, as essential to the formation of society as 
Adhesiveness ; for inasmuch as the latter desires the 
friendship of others, so this desires thek good opinion ; 
both making fellowship necessary to us. Its abuses 
are vanity and ambition, undnected by the wish to 
benefit our fellow-creatures. 

THE MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

The feelings already considered are those that man 
has in common with other animals; they are strong 
desires, highly pleasurable sensations, prompting him 
to act so as to preserve his own existence, and attaching 
him to his own particular family, clan, and country. 
They supply the most pressing wants of human nature, 
and their exercise is pleasurable in proportion to the 
necessity of the actions to which they prompt. Had 
man no other feelings, he would have remained a mere 
animal, satisfying the wants of his animal nature, and, 
like the brute creation, preying upon his weaker fel- 
lows ; restrained from aggression only fi-om fear of the 
consequences. But he has other feelings, which, in 
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their joint action, constitute peculiarly human nature : 
some of these are possessed by other animals, but an 
accurate division, distinguishing those that belong to 
man alone, has not yet been made. 

Benevolence. If we reason upon man as an indi- 
vidual, we are led directly into error ; an error the fatal 
source of much of the moral evil now in the world. 
He is individual, in the same sense only as the 
members of his own body are individual ; for he is as 
intimately connected with his family, his friends, and 
mankind at large, as those members are to the body of 
which they form parts. Man, though regarding himself 
as an identical individual, is only a part of the great 
body of mankind, and his happiness is as much de- 
pendent upon that body as upon his own. All relation- 
ships are created and established in the mind, and 
whether it sympathizes with an injured limb, or with 
an injured member of society, it is still in the mind 
only that such feeling exists. Thus his mind is com- 
posed of feelings that have relation to his own body, 
and if they are not gratified he suflfers ; of domestic 
feelings that join him to his family and Mends, and 
if these are not gratified he also suffers ; and of moral 
feelings which connect him no less intimately with the 
whole human family, and if these are not gratified, great 
loss of the happiness that he is made capable of enjoy- 
ing is the consequence, as well as, frequently, positive 
suffering. To disregard, therefore, the strict relation- 
ship that exists between individual man and society at 
large, in the framing of institutions and the conduct of 
life, is as absurd as to attend to the wants of one part 
of the bodily system and to neglect the others. It is the 
function of benevolence to produce a lively interest in 
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the enjoyment of all created beings ; it induces us to 
" rejoice with them that do rejoice and to weep with 
them that weep ;" it is the law of universal brotherhood 
written upon the heart, showing that the injunction to 
" love our neighbour as ourselves," is to be under- 
stood literally and not figuratively, for the object of its 
desire is the happiness of others. It is the source of 
what are called the disinterested feelings ; although 
why the term disinterested should be applied to that 
class of feelings which induces us to seek the happiness 
of others, whilst those exclusively are called selfish 
which have reference to our own personal good, is 
not clear; it is clear, however, that such a division 
leads, in the estimation of moral conduct, to a very 
serious error, by inducing us to expect actions from 
insufficient motives. Man has as much interest in 
promoting the welfare of others as in promoting his 
own. Nature has planted within him two classes of 
faculties, the gratification of which is equally plea- 
surable; one has reference to his own welfare, the 
other to that of his neighbours : why then is the one 
called selfish and the other disinterested P One induces 
him to do something for himself, the other induces 
him to do something for another ; if equal pleasure to 
himself is made to attend upon both actions, why is 
one more selfish than the other? There may be many 
actions that have no direct reference to self, but there 
never was a strictly disinterested action ; the suppo- 
sition is an absurdity ; it would be an effect without a 
cause ; an action without a sufficient motive ; and it 
would be well to keep this always in view ; for if the 
feeling of benevolence is not naturally strong, and the 
pleasure derivable from its exercise is not powerful 
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enough to prompt us to promote the general good, the 
deficiency must be made up from other faculties, from 
the sense of duty, that is, from the pleasure we have in 
doing our duty, or the fear we have in neglecting it, or 
from the operation of some other moral feeling, other- 
¥nise the end will not be effected. The knowledge of 
this would furnish to the moral and religious instructor 
many very valuable practical lessons, from the want of 
which his teachings are so generally insufficient. 

Veneration produces a feeling of respect and re- 
verence for whatever the intellectual faculties, educa- 
tional bias, or public opinion, lead us to consider as 
great, good, and worthy of honour. Its directions are 
very various, and no feeling hitherto has been so much 
abused and so widely misdirected. Its great use is 
the deference it induces us to pay towards our fellow- 
creatures ; this use is not very perceptible Until we 
observe the striking difference in the conduct and 
bearing of those in whom the faculty is small, and 
where it is folly manifested ; no other feeling seems 
capable of compensating for its deficiency. It is de- 
cidedly conservative in its character, inducing us to 
look with respect upon whatever time has consecrated, 
whether opinions, customs, or institutions. It produces 
subservience to authority ; it is supposed also to gene- 
rate humility, a sense of our own comparative unwor- 
thiness in opposition to the dictates of self-esteem. It 
is the source of the sentiment of awe entertained in all 
countries for mysterious powers and unknown causes, 
and produces the disposition to worship. When we are 
enjoined to love and fear God, it is intended to call 
into action this faculty with benevolence, not cautious- 
ness and benevolence. The fear of God, therefore, va 
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to be produced not by representing him as terrible, but 
as great, good, perfect, and worthy of homage. But to 
the religious feelings, which are principally dependent 
upon this faculty, we shall allude under the head of 
Association. 

Firmness. Nature seems to have made great pro- 
vision against sudden changes in man's purposes, 
pursuits, ways of thinking, and institutions. Time is 
required for everything ; no change, to be beneficial, 
can be sudden. New opinions and thoughts can no 
more suddenly form a part of the mind, than fresh 
aliment of the body : a long and tedious digestive 
process is necessary. Bad institutions are better than 
those that are always changing, that are never fixed 
and settled. The seed in the ground must remain un- 
disturbed, in order to develop its vital energy : we may 
be nourished on poisons by the power of custom. Con- 
centrativeness, we have seen, gives pleasure in dwelling 
upon the feelings and pursuits that may at present 
occupy us: Inhabitiveness gives the same feeling 
with respect to places : Veneration respects what utility, 
or more often, what only time has consecrated : and 
Firmness gives strength and efficiency to every virtue 
and quality of mind, by giving the disposition or the 
power to maintain in action the state of mind for the 
time predominating. It produces perseverance and 
steadiness of purpose. It differs considerably fi-om 
Concentrativeness, as is evident by our frequently 
finding persons who are occupied fully with one id^a, 
one pursuit, and altogether deficient in determination, 
firmness, perseverance. Why it should have been placed 
by phrenologists among the moral feelings, it is not easy 
to say, as it assists the action of the mind, whether the 
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faculties are directed to good or evil, and at present is 
more frequently found aiding the animal than the moral 
feelings. 

Conscientiousness. Had mankind been furnished 
with a faculty that should inform them on all occasions 
what is right, what is the path of duty, as some writers 
on the moral sense affirm, such a faculty would have 
been useless and altogether inoperative, unless accom- 
panied by a desire to act in conformity to its dictates, 
for to know the right and choose the wrong are by no 
means incompatible. But nature leaves it to the office 
of the intellectual faculties to discover in what our 
duty consists, and then induces us to discharge it by 
making the performance of it highly pleasurable, 
through means of the feeling of Conscientiousness. 
The object of the faculty is to afford security to the 
rights of others, by producing the disposition to do 
justice. The fact of the existence of this faculty 
settles the long-disputed question respecting man's 
possession of a moral sense. Some have argued that, 
because they traced a faculty that gave a strong dispo- 
sition to do what was right, Nature had given to man a 
moral sense, or faculty that decided what was right. 
Others, seeing that men differed in all countries with 
reference to what they considered right and wrong, 
according to the amount of civilization and enlighten- 
ment possessed by each, denied not only that nature 
had bestowed a faculty for deciding what was the path 
of duty, but even that she had given any disposition to 
act right when the path of duty was decided. Both 
were right and both were wrong, and we shall find 
such to be the case with reference to many of the 
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leading differences of the metaphysicians ; from partial 
truths have been drawn wrong inferences. 

Hope. Cautiousness gives the tendency to look to 
the gloomy or dark side of things, and when properly 
balanced by other faculties it leads to circumspection 
and prudence : hope, on the contrary, presents every- 
thing in gay and brilliant colours, gives to all things a 
smiling aspect, and when cautiousness is small, induces 
us to form immoderate expectations. It is the elastic 
principle of the mind ; as cautiousness depresses, so 
this expands it. The disposition to look forward to the 
future may depend upon other faculties ; but when we 
do look forwards, hope gives our anticipations a joyous 
complexion, producing a feeling of present happiness 
in the prospect of that in store for us. 

" Hope springs eternal in the human hreast. 
Man never is, hut always to he hlest." 

Or rather, when hope exists in full strength in the 
mind, man always is blest in the anticipation of bliss. 
What the sun is to the external world, hope is to the 
world of mind. 

Wonder. This faculty had been better called 
" Faith," as that name much better expresses what 
appears to be its function. Faith or belief is not the 
action of the perceptive or reflective faculties, but is a 
feeling or sentiment consequent upon such action, in 
many cases completely overcoming the dictates of rea- 
son. The senses acting upon the intellectual faculties 
produce certain sensations, to which we give the names 
of substances, or individuals, possessing properties 
of form, size, colour, &c. ; the instinctive feeling that 
we have, that those sensations or ideas represent real 
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objects — that there exists something besides the sensa- 
tions of which we are conscious — ^it is the fiinction of this 
faculty to produce. This association between mere 
mental ideas produced by the senses, and our belief 
in an external world, is formed so early that it is 
very difficult afterwards to separate them. For in- 
stance, we have in our minds the idea of a table, and 
it is very difficult for us to believe that that to which 
we give the name table, is only a sensation and not a 
real existence out of ourselves. The instinctive per- 
suasion of its real existence is owing to Wonder. The 
action of the mind appears to be as follows : — the 
perceptive faculties supply the ideas that it is their 
province to furnish, that is, of an individual possessing 
properties and relations which we call a table ; and the 
reflective faculties give the idea that in similar circum- 
stanceSj (the office of comparison to determine) the 
same effects upon ourselves and others will ensue, and 
that our sensations have a cause, (the office of cau- 
sality.) The personification of this cause, the belief in 
a real existence — a table, is the feeling furnished by 
this faculty. This must not be confounded with the 
function of causality, whose office it is to distinguish 
between real and fictitious relations, that is between 
variable and invariable antecedence. The intellec- 
tual faculties give ideas, each after its own peculiar 
mode or form of intelligence ; but the practical belief 
attending the action of such faculties is altogether a 
diflTerent thing. Without such a sentiment ideas would 
pass over the mind like images over the surface of a 
mirror, reason would be paralysed, and we should act, 
like the brutes, only when impelled by instinct, and not 
from faith. The excess of Hope produces immoderate 

I 
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expectations of felicity not founded on reason ; and 
the excess of Wonder produces credulity* The pleasure 
and wonder expressed by children and adults who have 
a considerable development of this faculty, at the rela- 
tion of marvellous stories, miraculous and improbable 
fictions, proceeds from theii* extra power of belief, from 
their giving to such tales a reality in their own minds 
which to others they do not assume. " I have met with 
persons," says Mr. Combe, " excessively fond of news, 
which, if extravagant, were the more acceptable ; prone 
to the expression of surprise and astonishment in ordi- 
nary discourse, deeply aJffected by tales of wonder." 
May not this effect be ascribed to their being able to 
believe more than others, in consequence of the extra 
endowment of the faculty of wonder which they were 
said to possess ? All the facts that have been observed 
of the manifestation of this faculty agree with this 
analysis of its fimction. Gall was led to its discovery 
by meeting with persons who saw visions and who 
believed in apparitions. He says, '' Some individuals 
believe themselves to be visited by persons dead or 
absent ;" and he asks, " How does it happen that men 
of considerable intellect often believe in the reality of 
ghosts and visions ? Are they fools or impostors P or 
is there a particular organization which imposes, in this 
form, on the human understanding, and how are such 
visions to be explained?" Mr. Combe also says,* 
" The subject of visions is still attended with consi- 
derable difficulty ;" and he gives an instance similar to 
some observed by Gall and Spurzheim. " In the Lon- 
don Bedlam," he says, " I examined the head of a 

* Combe's System of Phrenology, p. 374. 
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patient whose insanity consisted in seeing phantoms, 
and being led to act as if they were realities ; although, 
as he himself stated, he was convinced by his under- 
standing at the very time, that they were mere illusions, 
but could not regulate his conduct by this conviction." 
Now in what is this case different from that which takes 
place in ourselves p In very little, I apprehend ; for the 
external world consists of nothing else but phantoms. 
Certain impressions made upon the senses from with- 
out, produce within us certain sensations; we form 
these sensations into a whole external world, and 
believe in its existence as represented by the mind. 
*' It is acknowledged en all hands," says Mill, " that 
we know nothing of objects, but the sensations we have 
from them."* In the case mentioned by Mr. Combe, 
the intellectual faculties were active from internal 
causes, not external, and they produced phantoms, 
which the man in Bedlam could no more practically 
disbelieve, than we can disbelieve in an external world. 

A strong association is early established between the 
action of the perceptive faculties and that of wonder, 
the perceptive faculties always calling the latter into 
activity; in some cases where it is naturally strong, 
or in disease, this action of the faculties is reversed, 
and wonder excites the perceptive faculties, producing 
a picture or phantom which appears no less real than 
if produced by an external object. 

The difference in the cases is, that in the natural 
mode of action, the reasoning powers inform us that 
in similar circumstances the like effects are produced 
upon others as well as upon ourselves, and that they 

* Analysis of the Human Mind, vol. 1, p. 263. 
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are always uniform ; but in the case of the madman, 
there was the conviction that the appearance could not 
te produced in others besides himself, and, therefore, 
that it was unreal ; at least, that the cause was in 
himself. In this way reason corrects our belief all 
through our lives, causality informing us whether the 
connexion of antecedence and consequence, as it exists 
in our minds, is invariable and observed by others 
as well as ourselves. Considering that all we know is, 
that there is a cause for the sensations to which we 
give the name of objects, there is no great difference in 
the grounds of belief in the two cases. All the feelings 
are capable of carrying away, or overcoming the reason- 
ing powers ; and the seeing visions and apparitions is 
only an instance of the kind, where, from the naturally 
large endowment, or diseased state of the feeling of 
wonder, it has the power of calling the intellectual facul- 
ties into spontaneous activity, and a belief in the picture 
or phantom they produce is a necessary consequence. 
Dr. Spurzheim says, " The preceding facts determined 
me formerly to designate this feeling by the name of 
Supematurality ; and it is certain that it is jfrindpaUi/ 
manifested by a belief in miraculous and svperndtural 
circumstances^ in the foundation of religion by super- 
natural means, and in its dogmatical points." This, 
however, is the abuse of the faculty, not its use ; and 
Marvellousness, which he afterwards called it, is no 
more expressive of its function, than is Wonder, the 
name given to it by Mr. Combe. " Some individuals, 
in whom this organ is large," observes the latter, 
" have informed me, that when any marvellous circum- 
stance is communicated to them, the tendency of their 
mind is to believe it without examination ; and that an 
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effort of philosophy is necessary to resist the belief, 
instead of evidence being requisite to produce it. * 

Thus the observations of both the above writers of 
the mode of manifestation of this faculty, are confirma- 
tory of the opinion that its ultimate function is to give 
the sense of reality, the instinctive feeling of belief. 
When more than ordinarily developed, its tendency is 
to spiritualize all nature ; to delight in creating imagi- 
' nary beings, to people both this world and the next ; 
and a philosophy of realities that would prove the 
non-existence of such beings is, of all others, the 
most distasteful. Such belief is generally admitted by 
persons of such a character of mind, to be founded 
upon feeling, and not upon reasoning ; and the asso- 
ciation between the creed and the feeling must be 
broken, before a practical conviction can be carried to 
the mind. Amongst phrenological writers, Mr. Sidney 
Smith has given the most correct analysis of the fimc- 
tion of this faculty. He says, ** Man is a progressive 
being ; and in this power of his nature, he is principally 
assisted by being enabled to avail himself of all the 
knowledge and thought of others. It is because each 
generation is enabled to put a round to the ladder of 
human progress, by availing itself of the steps fur- 
nished by the preceding ; because, instead of each man 
being compelled by himself to commence at the rudi^^ 
ments of every science, and to collect all the facts 
which must be discovered preparatory to the formation 
of general principles, he is at once put in possession of 
everything which has been ascertained before, and is 
the heir of all the theories and all the deductions 

* System of Phrenology, vol. 1, p. 38 i. 
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which have been formed by his predecessors. But, in 
order to render these available to him, he must put 
them in the place of realities ; he must be impressed 
with the conviction that they are as absolutely exist- 
ences, as anything that he sees with his eyes and handles 
with his hands ; he must be impressed with their pre- 
sence, not even simply as a fact, but in all the fervid 
conception of the existence of their real substance and 
proportions. It is upon this point that progression 
turns. If there be not an inherent and vital sense of 
the entity of things absent, every generation must at 
once throw behind it all the accumulated testimony of 
the past. The conviction of the reality of unseen and 
unfelt being, is a necessary condition of progression ; 
man, m truth, only learnmg and forming principles, by 
making the past present, the unseen apparent, the 
mysterious plain. This he cannot do but by the 
possession of a faculty of belief, and according as he 
possesses it, will be the power of realizing. Hence we 
find that mankind, so far from having a tendency to 
scepticism, have to undergo a process of unlearning, 
p,nd to be rather taught by experience to disbelieve 
than to credit. The state of infency, in which this 
.organ is most prominently developed, is an age of 
/credulity. Life, existence, is infused into everything : 
jthe doll is a person, tl^e watch has life, the cat has 
conversation. Every fictitious appearance is supposed 
to be real ; and life is a splendid pageant, in which the 
true and the false are mingled together in one common 
impression of actual being. Did the child inquire into 
the truth of all it was taught, it would spend its life in 
rudimental discovery ; while we know that much of its 
after time is lost in unlearning the ideas of vital power, 
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in which wonder had clothed all — in sobering down 
its impressions to the dry bareness of the facts, and in 
discoTering that much which it endowed with reality, 
was dead, inert, and spiritless/* 

" The ordinary operation of this organ in the every- 
day occurrences of society, appears in the production 
of easy belief or gullible credulity. When weak, the 
individual is sceptical of everything. He will credit 
nothing that he has not seen himself, or that is not 
within the probable range of the most common -place 
occurrences. Such a man is actually as much hallu- 
cinated as he who is over-credulous, and is just as 
likely to be less or more mistaken than the other, 
according as truth or error is more common in the 
world. The one believes upon slight evidence ; while 
the other is incredulous, even when the evidence is 
conclusive. Hence, we doubt whether there ever was, 
or could be a great and comprehensive mind where 
wonder was deficient." * 

Mr. Combe, however, says that wonder furnishes the 
desire of novelty, admiration of the new, the unex- 
pected, the grand, the 'wonderfiil, and extraordinary. 
That its abuses are, " Love of the marvellous, aston- 
ishment." Also, that " Veneration, Hope, and Wonder 
combined, give the tendency to religion ; their abuses 
produce superstition and belief in false miracles, in 
prodigies, magic, ghosts and all supernatural absur- 
dities."t 

We have been thus particular in the analysis of 
the fimctions of this faculty, because this view of it 

* Principles of Phrenology, pp. 164, 166. 
t Constitution of Man, p. 60. 
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is not generally admitted by Phrenologists; and be- 
cause it serves to explain principles with respect to 
beUef, especially religious faith, which are highly 
important, and to which we shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to allude. 

Ideality. Dr. Gall called this the poetical faculty, 
and it seems to supply that feeling or sense which 
particularly distinguishes the true poet from less imagi- 
native indinduals ; although what its peculiar oflBce is, 
it is not easy exactly to describe. Its manifestations 
are almost infinitely varied, according to the prevalent 
character of other mental functions, either feelings or 
intellectual faculties. It seems to man like an addi- 
tional sense ; for, whereas the other senses acting upon 
the intellectual faculties, giye to him and other animals 
ideas of form, size, colour, and diflferent relations, this 
faculty seems to give to all things an additional beauty, 
or sublimity, or perfection, or cliarm, which they would 
not otherwise possess. Nature is seen with different 
eyes by every individual, according as this faculty is 
more or less predominant in the mind ; what are to 
some but situations of the most ordinary character, 
appear to others in all the garb of poetry. It is sup- 
posed to give the desire of perfection ; it would seem 
also, as if it were in part instrumental in supplying, by 
its own power, that perfection ; a perfection, therefore, 
not evident to those who possess but a small endow- 
ment of the faculty. The external world is the same 
to man and to the other animals, but to man alone does 
it appear invested with all the beauties which this 
faculty bestows upon it. As it draws up a veil from 
nature, disclosing endless beauties — so also it appears 
to impart a delicacy and refinement to the mind, a 
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distaste to everything low and gross, and merely 
animal. Its abuse consists in its inducing us to live 
too much in a world of our own creation, to the neglect 
of the common duties of life. It begets a fastidious 
refinement which renders everything distasteful that 
does not come up to the ideal standard. 

Wit. Phrenologists are divided with reference to 
the fiinction of this faculty. It is said to give the 
feeling of the ludicrous. It might perhaps be more 
correctly said to give the perception of the ludicrous ; 
which perception may exist without gaiety or mirthful- 
ness. Great wit and humour, and a high sense of in- 
congruity, are sometimes found in the most lachrymose 
persons, who are never betrayed into the slightest 
disposition to mirthfiilness. Those in whom it is but 
feebly developed can never see when a joke is intended ; 
they take everything seriously, and are constantly 
offended from translating literally what others perceive 
immediately to be but jest. Ought not this rather 
to be regarded, as it is by some phrenologists, as an 
important intellectual faculty, essential, among other 
offices, to the production of that combination of ideas 
upon which wit depends ; — whilst the feeling of the 
ludicrous, of gaiety, mirthfulness, hilarity, results from 
some other faculty or faculties, or from the particular 
state or condition of the braia at large ? 

Imitation. Man was intended to live in society, 
and the moral feelings were given to him to unite him 
as intimately to his fellow-creatures as to his own body. 
Benevolence directly desires the happiness of others, 
and induces a sympathy of feeling. The function of 
Imitation produces a sympathy of action, and is in- 
tended to make the members of the social body move 

K 
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harmoniously. Imitation has so powerful an effect in 
forming the mind and habits, that a man's characteris- 
tics in a great measure depend upon the age or country 
in which he was bom ; he, imperceptibly to himself, 
imitates the manners, and adopts the tone of mind 
of the society to which he is accustomed. It is chiefly 
through the influence of this faculty that each nation 
has its peculiar characteristics, so that a European and 
a Chinese could scarcely be mistaken for one another. 
Powerfiil, well fiirnished minds alone, are able to break 
the spell which urges them to think, feel, and act, with 
all around. 

Since then mankind, and children especially, are so 
much the creatures of Imitation, the examples to which 
they are subjected and the circumstances in which they 
are placed are most important; for the direction of 
the feelings can scarcely be said to depend more upon 
the intellectual faculties, than upon the intuitive influ- 
ences of this principle in our nature. 

We have thus furnished a list of all the Propensities 
and Sentiments yet acknowledged by phrenologists. It 
is not assumed that this list is complete, or that the 
metaphysical analysis of the several functions is yet 
perfect ; but there are few principles in human nature 
that may not be referred to one or other of the above 
feelings, or to a combination of them. 

We have seen that the primary function of each 
faculty has reference either to man as an individual, to 
his family, or to society. 

Those feelings that have reference to the preserva- 
tion of the individual are the most numerous, and 
generally the strongest ; and perhaps, necessarily so. 
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for if every one were unmindfiil of himself and occu- 
pied only in taking care of others, the race must soon 
come to an end. 

Happiness, however, consists in the legitimate grati- 
fication of all the faculties, and pain or unhappiness 
attends the denial of their gratification : to insure his 
happiness, therefore, man must not gratify one class 
of feelings at the expense of another, but must attend 
to the interests of society and of his family as well as to 
his own. But for the proper direction of the feelings, 
in order to insure to man this largest amount of 
enjoyment, he depends altogether upon another order 
of faculties. The Sentiments as well as the Propen- 
sities must be regarded as mere instincts, blind impul- 
ses, propelling him to action, or restraining him fi-om 
it, by the strong pleasure there is in their gratification ; 
but the Reason of man can alone direct them properly 
to perform their various offices. 

In the brutes, the feelings or instincts direct them 
unerringly and unaided by reason to the accomplish- 
ment of their object ; but as in man they all require to 
be directed by the intellect, a much wider field of 
operation is open to him ; and his pursuits are infinitely 
varied, for in the gratification of one feeling many 
others are called into action, and his pleasurable sensa- 
tions are superior in intensity as in variety. Thus the 
instinct of animals prompts them to take but one or 
two particular kinds of food, while man may please his 
palate in a thousand ways : the mother of the brute 
creation is directed unerringly by instinct in the rearing 
of her oflfspring, while the human parent can perform 
the maternal duties properly only by the aid of reason, 
and by a certain acquaintance with the physical laws ; 
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but this very complexity in her maternal offices is the 
means of calling into action numberless pleasurable 
feelings, besides the mere " love of offspring" expe- 
rienced by the brute. 

Such considerations must impress us forcibly with 
the conviction of the necessity of the cultivation of the 
reasoning power, as without it we are worse provided for 
than the brutes, our instincts requiring on all occasions 
its aid for their proper gratification, and much misery 
resulting firom their wrong direction. Writers on 
Morals describe us as being guided by a " moral sense," 
and we have seen that a love of justice and respect for 
the rights of others, a desire to do that which is right, 
is a strong feeling of our nature ; but it is necessary 
that the intellect should first decide what is right, what 
is justice, before this "moral sense" can be a fit guide. 
The same may be said of the other moral feelings ; 
veneration itself cannot decide what is a fit object of 
worship ; hope, what is a reasonable expectation ; 
wonder, what is worthy of credit ; or benevolence, what 
will best promote the happiness of others ; they all 
require the direction of the intellectual faculties to 
attain the ends they desire. These faculties then will 
next come under consideration. 

INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 

The faculties given to man to enable him to acquire 
a knowledge of himself and of the external world, 
and so to direct his feelings to the proper attainment of 
their end, are called the Intellectual Faculties. These 
are divided into the External Senses, and the Percep- 
tive and Reflective Faculties. The following are the 
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simple functions assigned to each, as defined by phre- 
nologists : — 

" Genus I. — External Senses. 



" Feeling or Touch, 
« Taste, 



Uses : To bring man into communi- 
cation with external objects, and to 
" Smell, V- enable him to enjoy them. Abuses : 

"Hearing, Excessive indulgence in the pleasures 

" Sight. J arising from the senses, to the extent of 

impairing the organs and debilitating the mind. 

" Genus II. — Intellectual Faculties, which perceive existences. 

" Individuality — Takes cognizance of existence and simple 
facts. 

" Form — Benders man observant of form. 

" Size — Renders man observant of dimensions, and aids per- 
spective. 

" Weight — Communicates the perception of momentum, weight, 
resistance, and aids equilibrium. 

" Colouring — Gives perception of colours. 

" Genus III. — Intellectual Faculties, which perceive the rela- 
tions of external objects. 

" Locality — Gives the idea of space and relative position. 

" Number— Gives the talent for calculation. 

" Order — Communicates the love of physical arrangement. 

" Eventuality — Takes cognizance of occurrences and events. 

" Time — Gives rise to the perception of duration. 

" Tune — The sense of melody arises from it. 

" Language — Gives a facility in acquiring a knowledge of arbi^ 
trary signs to express thoughts, readiness in the use of them, and 
a power of inventing them."* 

Perception, Conception, Imagination, Memory, 
Judgment, are not primitive or special faculties of the 
mind, but mere modes of action of the primitive facul- 
ties ; thus ^^ When the knowing or reflecting organs 

* Combe's Constitution of Man. 
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are powerfully active from internal excitement, whether 
by the will or from natural activity, ideas are vividly 
and rapidly conceived ; and the art of forming them is 
styled Conception : if the act amounts to a very high 
degree of vivacity, it is called Imagination. This per- 
ception is the lowest degree of activity of any of these 
faculties excited by an external object ; and conception 
and imagination are higher degrees of activity depend- 
ing on internal causes, and without the interference of 
an external object. Each faculty performs the act of 
conception in its own sphere. Thus, if one person have 
a powerftil organ of Tune, he is able to conceive, or 
pall up in his own mind, the notes of a tune, when no 
instrument is sounding in his ears. If his organ of 
Form be very small, he may not be able to bring shapes 
before his mind with equal facility, Some persons read 
music like a book, the written sign of a note being 
suflBcient to enable them to call up the impression of 
the note itself in their minds. This is the result of a 
f ery high degree of activity of the faculties of Form 
(and Tune. Temperament has a great eflFect on activity ; 
fhe lymphatic temperament needs external objects to 
f ouse it tp vivid action, while the sanguine and nervous 
glow with spontaneous and constitutional vivacity. 
Hence imagination, which results from a high degree 
pf activity, is rarely found with a temperament purely 
lymphatic, but becon^es exalted in proportion to the 
3.pproach of the temperament to the nervous." * 

According to the same authority. Memory, as a 
mode of action of the knowing or reflecting faculties, 
differs from the above actions of the mind in this 

* Combe's System of Phrenology, vol. 2, p. 607. 
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manner, that whereas Conception add Imagination 
form new combinations of ideas, not only without 
regard to the time or order in which the elementary 
motions had previously existed, but even without any 
direct reference to their having existed at all ; Memory 
implies a new conception of impressions received, 
attended with the idea of past time, and consciousness 
of their former existence ; and generally recalls events 
in the order in which they occurred. 

" Each organ enables the mind to recall the impres- 
sions which it served at first to receive. Thus, the 
organ of Tune will recall notes formerly heard, and 
give the memory of music. Form will recall figures 
previously observed, will give the memory of persons, 
pictures, and crystals, and will produce a talent for 
becoming learned in matters connected with such 
objects. Individuality and Eventuality will confer 
memory for facts, and render a person skilled in 
history, both natural and civil. A person in whom 
Causality is powerful, will possess a natural memory 
for metaphysics. Hence there may be as many kinds 
of memory as there are knowing and reflecting facul- 
ties ; and an individual may have great memory for 
one class of ideas and very little for another."* 

" Judgment, in the metaphysical sense, belongs to 
the reflecting faculties alone. The knowing faculties, 
however, may also be said to judge ; the faculty of 
Tune, for example, may be agreeably or disagreeably 
affected, and in this way may judge of sounds ; but 
judgment, in the proper acceptation of the word, is a 
perception of adaptation, of relation, of fitness, or of 

* Combe's System of Phrenology, p. 627. 
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the connexion between means and an end, and belongs 
entirely to the reflecting powers. These, as well as the 
knowing faculties, have Perception, Memory, and Ima- 
gination. Causality, for example, perceives the relation 
of cause and eflFect, and also remembers and imagines 
that relation, just as Locality perceives, remembers, 
and imagines the relative position of objects. Hence, 
Judgment is the decision of the reflecting faculties 
upon the feelings furnished by the propensities and 
sentiments, and upon the ideas furnished by the whole 
intellectual faculties."* 

Each of the knowing faculties thus possessing Judg- 
ment, according to the laws of its constitution, does not 
this sufficiently account for most of the apparently 
reasonable actions of brutes, without supposing them to 
be gifted with any degree of reasoning power ? Would 
not Reflection, however limited, unfit them for their 
place in creation, by enabling them to look back to the 
past and forward to the future, and thus to anticipate 
the time and mode of their death ? 

External Senses. According to the sense in which 
the term sensation has been used in this treatise, viz. 
as including every kind of feeling of which we are at 
any time conscious, ideas resulting from the action of 
the intellectual faculties are as much Sensations as any 
others. A right understanding of this may help to 
throw some light upon several hitherto obscure mental 
phenomena. 

Sensations are very various in their character, and 
there are several that cannot be correctly refen-ed either 
to the Senses, Propensities, Sentiments, or Intellectual 

* Combe's System of Phrenology, p. 641. 
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Faculties : of this sort principally are those that accom-, 
paDy the action of the several muscles of the body, and 
those that are referred to the alimentary canal. But of 
whatever kind they are, or to whatever part of the body 
we are in the habit of referring them, still they depend 
entirely on the brain, and are noticed by, and form a 
part of the mind. 

The kind of Sensations peculiar to the senses are 
obvious. They consist of heat and cold, smoothness 
and roughness, and the diflferent kinds of smells, tastes, 
sounds, and sights : these only have ordinarily been 
designated sensations. 

The feelings peculiar to the Propensities and Senti- 
ments are of a different kind. The feeling resulting 
from each is quite distinguishable from that proceeding 
from every other. Each produces a particular tendency 
to action ; a particular kind of emotion is also cha- 
racteristic of most of them. 

The action of the intellectual faculties is accompanied 
by what are termed thoughts and ideas : but these 
thoughts and ideas are only different kinds of feeling, 
of which each faculty produces its characteristic one. 
Each faculty is accompanied by a particular power, but 
can scarcely be said to have any tendency to act, its 
tendency being dependent on the feelings ; neither does 
any emotion attend its exercise, the sensation being 
much less intense than that proceeding from the action 
of a propensity or sentiment, and is derived, as might 
have been expected, from a much less part of the brain ; 
when, however, the Intellectual faculties are very pre- 
dominant, they have decided tendencies amounting 
almost to intellectual passions. 

The External Senses are instruments for the purpose 
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of bringing the brain into contact with the extetnal 
world, and for exciting it to that action^ which immedi- 
ately precedes all those various sensations npoh which 
thoughls and ideas depend ; and to which sensations, 
through the medium of language, we give names, so as 
to exdte in the minds of others, similar ideas to those 
that we have ourselves. 

The senses are the medium of our communication 
inth the wodd, but their jM^ecise mode of action is not 
easily determined. Do they act immediately in exciting 
that part of the brain, upon which our ideas of objects 
depend, or are they connected with a part of the brain 
upon which the function of the sense itself is dependent ; 
and does this part react upon the organs of the per- 
ceptive faculties P The latter supposition would appear 
to be the ease, although in the ordinary action of the 
senses we are by no means conscious of this link 
between, the instrumentality of the sense being com- 
bined with and undistinguishable from that of the 
internal faculties of the mind. Thus the anterior pair 
of the corpora quadrigemina are connected with the 
sense of sight, and are absolutely essential to the per- 
formance of its ftmction, and yet we are conscious of 
nothing but the ideas of form, size, colour, Ac, as 
resulting from the action of that sense ; and it is only 
in particular cases that a sensation of lights the function 
of the sense itself, distinct from those ideas, is pro- 
duced. The same may be said of the sense of hearing ; 
sounds ordinarily produce particular ideas, but they 
are sometimes confined to the mere function of the 
sense. Thus Spurzheim quotes from Darwin the case 
of " an old ma;i who had had a paralytic stroke and 
preserved the senses of hearing and seeing untouched : 
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he, however, could only receive ideas by means of the 
latter; when he was toid that it was nine o'clock and 
breakfiist time, he repeated the words distinctly, yet 
without gaining any information from them ; but if a 
servant put a watch into his hand, and shewed him 
the hour gone bj-, lie said, " Why, William, have I not 
breakfasted?" On almost every occasion his servants 
could only converse with him by means of risible 
objects, although bis hearing was perfect" 

It ia very desirable to determine the exact function 
of the senses, for much error is propagated from mis- 
conception on the subject. By one class of metaphy- 
sicians they are represented as the material organs 
which the immaterial niind makes use of in its con- 
nexion with this world, and necessary here to its action ; 
iiuother class go so far as to assert that they are useless 
appendages, confining and deceiving the mind, which 
when free from them will be, consequently, much more 
perfect in its mode of manifestation. Mr. Combe says, 
" The following appears to me to be a correct mode of 
ascertaining the limits of the functions of the senses. 
Whatever percejjtions or impressions received from 
external objects can be renewed by an act of recollec- 
tion, cannot depend exclusively upon the senses ; 
because the organs of sense are not subject to the will, 
and never produce tlie impressions which depend upon 
their constitution except when excited by an external 
cause. On the other hand, whatever impressions we 
are unable to recall, must, for the same reason, depend 
on the senses alone. 

" These principles will be best elucidated by examples. 
For instance when a bell haw been mug in our presence 
and the impro,-i«itms Jutve ceased, they ennuot be re- 
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called by an eflFort of the will ; because their existence 
depended on the apparatus of the ear being in a certain 
state of excitation, which cannot be reproduced by an 
act of volition. Hence these impressions belong to the 
ear alone: But if an individual is endowed with the 
internal faculty of Tune, and if a piece of music be 
played over in his presence, then, after the sound of 
the instrument has ceased, although he cannot recall 
that sound, he can with facility reproduce the internal 
impressions which the notes made upon his mind ; in 
short, he can enjoy the tune internally anew, by an act 
of recollection, 

" The power of experiencing the sense of melody, 
and of enjoying the impressions which it makes, 
appears, therefore, to depend on the internal faculty of 
Tune, while the sound alone depends upon the ear. 
Hence the perfection of the power of perceiving melody, 
in any individual, is not in proportion to the perfection 
of the external ear alone, but in joint proportion to the 
perfection of that organ, and the internal faculty. 
Without the external ear the internal faculty could not 
receive the impressions ; but the external ear could 
never of itself produce the perceptions of melody. 
The same principles applied to the other senses will 
point out distinctly the precise limit of their functions. 
We may take an example from the sense of touch. 
If we embrace a square body with the hands, certain 
impressions are made on the nerves of touch called 
Sensations, in consequence of which the mind forms 
an idea of the figure of the body. Now, we can recall 
the conception of the figure, but not the sensation 
which excited it. The conception, therefore, depends 
on an internal faculty ; the sensation on the nerves of 
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touch. The functions of the nerves of touch appear 
to produce the sensation ; but the power of conceiving 
is in invariable proportion to the perfection of the 
internal faculty and the external senses jointly. The 
perception, however, depends as entirely on nature as 
the sensation ; and the power of perceiving the form of 
the body is not acquired by experience. 

" Dr. Spurzheim observes on this head, that where 
the same ideas are acquired by the instrumentality of 
two or more senses, the ideas cannot possibly be formed 
by the senses, because Nature, so far as man has dis- 
covered, never endows different instruments with the 
same functions, in the same individual. For example, 
we can acquire ideas of form by the instrumentality of 
the sense of sight, and likewise by means of touch. 

" Now, from this circumstance alone, it is evident 
that the conception of figure is formed, not by the eye 
or the nerves of feeling, because this would be an 
instance of two separate senses performing the same 
functions ; but by an internal faculty which perceives 
figure, in consequence of impressions made on either 
of these two different senses. The impressions made 
upon the eye are totally different from those made 
upon the nerves of touch, but the internal faculty 
is adapted by nature to both ; and hence the same per- 
ceptions are experienced by means of the same faculty, 
although through the instrumentality of different 
media ; but the same function is not performed by 
different senses."* 

The Perceptive Faculties. Whence comes our 
knowledge of the external world ? The usual answer 

* Gombe's System of Phrenology, p. 442. 
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is that we see thiDgs, hear them^ taste them, smell them, 
touch them; but this common mode of speaking is 
philosphically incorrect ; for in seeing, the l^ht alone 
affects the eye ; in hearing, the vibration of the air, the 
ear ; in smelling and in tasting it is supposed that par* 
tides alone affect the nerve ; and as to touch, it can be 
demonstrated that no bodies ever are in actual contact, 
but are retained in their places by a balance between 
attraction and repulsion, and that, therefore, we never 
do touch anything. Whence then comes our knowledge 
of things ? All that we know is, that the senses are 
mere instruments which have received a certain rela- 
tion to external objects ; that they are affected in a 
certain way by them, and are the means of acting upon 
the organs of the brain or mental faculties as they 
themselves are acted upon, and thus produce the know- 
ledge we have of what are called external things.* 

Of what character, then, are sensations and ideas thus 
produced, and what relation have they to the objects 
causing them ? Their character is the produce of the 
joint action of the external cause or object, the sense, 
and the intellectual faculty ; and an alteration in any of 
jthese would produce a different result ; that is, a differ- 
ent sensation or idea. Of the relation that the idea 
bears to the object, all that we know is, that the sense 
has received 3* particular constitution, in consequence 
of which it is affected in a certain way by the object ; 

* " In the smell three things are commonly distinguished. There 
is the organ, there is the sensation, and there is the antecedent of 
the sensation, the external object, as it is commonly denominated, 
to which the sensation is referred as an effect to its cause. These 
three distinguishable particulars are common to all the five senses." 
— Mill's Analysis of the Human Mind, vol. 1, p. 4. 
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and that the brain or mental faculty again has received 
its own particular constitution^ and is affected in a 
similar manner by the sense^ and the sensation or idea 
resulting cannot be said to belong exclusively to either 
the object, the sense, or the mental faculty, but is the 
consequence of the beautiful adaptation of each to the 
others. Thus the brain being acted upon through the 
medium of sense, by some cause which we intuitively 
suppose to be external, sensations are produced, which 
it is customary to call properties of matter ; but it is 
doubtful whether, correctly speaking, they ought not 
to be called qualities or properties of particular organs 
of the brain ; for all that we know is the order in which 
things take place ; that which is evident in the case 
being that the brain is so constituted as to give ideas of 
extension, solidity, Ac, when called into action by the 
senses. On this subject ordinary language is incorrect, 
inasmuch as it confounds the cause of our ideas with 
the ideas themselves, so that in naming mere internal 
sensations we might be supposed to be imparting real 
knowledge of the causes of such sensations, or of things 
external — and yet what possible resemblance can there 
be P Similar ideas occur without the instrumentality of 
either the sense or the object that acts upon the sense ; 
as in certain affections of the faculty of wonder, to which 
we have prenously alluded ; in particular states of mad- 
ness, in dreaming, and in sleep-waking; where the 
mere action of the brain produces vivid scenes which 
the patient cannot distinguish from real impressions 
from* without. We may, in fact, readily conceive of 
a being so constituted as that by some internal action, 
a circulation of fluids, for instance, the brain should 
be excited so as to produce all the variety of sensations 
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of which we are conscious, all the feelings and ideas of 
which we are the subjects during the course of our 
lives. We cannot proves therefore, that anything exists 
external to ourselves, although we necessarily believe it. 
We suppose that we prove the existence of an external 
world when we find other beings in similar circum- 
stances affected in the same way as ourselves ; but 
such other beings may exist like all things else, only 
in the succession of our thoughts. 

But these speculations are somewhat irrelevant to 
our present subject, for whether we can prove it or not, 
we suppose that the Intellectual Faculties have received 
a definite constitution, that they perform certain func- 
tions, to the proper exercise of which the action of the 
external world upon them, through the medium of the 
senses, is necessary. It is their province to give that 
appearance to nature that shall best enable man to 
direct his feelings to their proper objects, and thus to 
carry out the purposes of his being in the securing of 
his happiness, nor is it at all essential that he should 
know more of matter than the mode in which it affects 
him. The real nature of things can be known to God 
only ; to all created intelligences, however high in the 
scale of being, they can be known only as God has 
made them to act upon the particular kind of organiza- 
tion he has bestowed upon them. 

Dr. Thomas Brown says, " That we know matter only 
as relative to our own susceptibility of being affected 
by it, does not lessen the value of the knowledge of 
it which we are able to acquire ; and indeed it is 'only 
as it is capable of affecting us that the knowledge of 
it can be of any direct and immediate utility. It would 
indeed be the very absurdity of contradiction to suppose 
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ourselves acquainted with qualities which cannot aflTect 
us. But even though this were possible, how profitless 
would the knowledge be, compared with the knowledge 
of the qualities which are capable of affecting us ; like 
the knowledge of the seasons of the planet Saturn, or 
of the planets that revolve round the Dog • Star for 
their sun, compared with the more important know- 
ledge of the seasons of our own globe, by which we 
have the comfort of anticipating in the labour of 
Spring the abundance of Autumn, and gather in 
Autumn the fruits, which, as products of vernal labour, 
are truly fruits of the Spring." * 

Individuality. The action of the intellectual facul- 
ties m imparting knowledge, is much more shnple in 
its character than the infinite variety of our ideas would 
at first induce us to suppose. Thus we perceive qua- 
lities of form, size, colour, &c., and we attach these 
qualities to individual existences : we perceive the 
number, arrangement, and relative position of such ex- 
istences, and conceive of them as existing in sp(u:e ; we 
have ideas also of motion and of active phenomena, 
and thus conceive of their existence in time : we trace 
also resemblances and differences, and relations of 
antecedence and consequence, and distinguish between 
invariable antecedents called causes, and such as are 
not permanent. Now some of the faculties that pro- 
duce this mental action have direct relation to external 
objects, and others have relation only to the ideas 
furnished by them ; so that part of our ideas only 
being furnished by external causes, and part by the 
action of the mental faculties upon those ideas, we 

* Phil. Human Mind, Lecture 9. 

M 
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cannot say that all our knowledge comes through the 
senses. Certain impressions received from without 
are by the mind itself worked up into a picture which 
we suppose to belong to the external world, but which 
is, in fact, manufactured in the mind, and exists only 
in minds, similarly constituted. 

Individuality is one of those faculties that does not 
appear to have any external relation. It does not 
perceive external things, but it perceives the ideas 
which it is the function of other faculties to form of 
external things, their properties or attributes of form, 
size, or colour ; which ideas it connects into one object, 
or individual, when othermse they would appear to us 
as unconnected. 

Our idea of matter or substance is furnished by this 
faculty, and however necessary or intuitive our belief 
in its existence, yet it must be regarded only as an 
idea, as a mere abstraction, of the same character as 
whiteness, which has no existence except in the mind 
when separated frorii that which we call white. It is 
thus that the idea of matter is distinct from, although 
not independent of its qualities. It is said by meta- 
physicians that we have ideas only of its properties — of 
solidity, and extension ; but ideas of properties only 
would never give us the idea of individual existences, 
as we actually conceive of them ; for such properties 
would, without the action of this faculty, be looked upon 
not as attributes of another object, but as individuals 
themselves. 

Our belief in the existence of matter would seem, 
then, to be founded upon the action of this faculty ; 
and it is the intuitive evidence which it furnishes that is 
so strongly insisted on by the Reid and Stewart school 
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in opposition to the reasonings of Berkeley and Hume. 
By omitting to notice the instinctive indications of this 
faculty, Berkeley and Hume were led to deny the 
existence of an external world and of individual mind ; 
and there is cause, we think independently of their 
well known arguments, to question the correctnesss 
of the evidence, however intuitive the belief, of the 
nature of external things furnished by Individuality. 
Thus with reference to any substance that we look 
upon as an individual ; upon analysing it, we find that 
it is only the imperfection of our eyesight, or the 
limited character of our other senses, that induces us 
to consider it as such : that, in fact, it consists of 
what to us are innumerable parts that have no other 
relation than that of proximity. We have also every 
reason to suppose that this aggregate of parts which 
we call an individual, is in strict union with everything 
else around it, although our senses do not make this 
union distinctly perc&ptible to us : for instance, w.e 
know that there is an influence which we call gravita- 
tion which connects it with the earth ; that its particles 
are in direct communication with the air and electrical 
influences which the air contains. Brown says, " The 
unity" (or individuality) " of the aggregate is no abso- 
lute quality of the mass, but is truly relative to the 
observer's power of distinguishing the component parts ; 
the mass being one or many, as his senses are less or 
better able to distinguish these. This whole globe of 
earth, with its oceans and rivers and mountains and 
woods, and with all the separate multitudes of its 
animated inhabitants, may seem to some being of 
another species, only one continuous and uniform mass ; 
as the masses that seem to us uniform and continuous. 
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may seem a whole world of separate and varied parts 
to the insect population that swarms upon its surface." 
The faculties of Form, Size, Colour, Weight, furnish 
what are called the properties of matter, viz. of soli- 
dity, extension, and others. We allude to this merely 
to mention a curious distinction that has been made by 
metaphysicians of old, viz. that the indications of the 
primary organs of form, size, and weight, which prin- 
cipally give rise to the ideas of the solidity and exten- 
sion of matter, are real properties, existing in objects 
themselves, whilst colour, equally dependent upon a 
primitive faculty, is not a real property of matter, but 
exists in the mind alone. That such a distinction into 
primary and secondary properties is untenable, our 
knowledge now of the primitive faculties on which such 
ideas depend, puts beyond doubt ; but however unten- 
able the supposition that colour exists only in the mind, 
and solidity and extension in matter, it tends to illus- 
trate what has been previously inculcated respecting 
the nature of the mind, for, as that which we call 
colour is admitted to be merely an affection of the mind 
and cannot reasonably be said to exist in substances, 
so what we call solidity and extension, which are ideas 
furnished by the organs of Form, Size, Weight, and 
which are precisely of the same character as those we 
derive from the organ of Colour, are not less affections 
of the mind, and can no more reasonably be said to 
belong to substances, to which, however, we are in the 
habit of attaching them as real properties. Matter or 
substance may be regarded as the cause of such ideas, 
and we know nothing more. 

The other intellectual faculties are those which are 
said to perceive the relation of external objects, and 
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must, therefore, be dependent for their action upon 
those that first perceive existence, for a relation has no 
existence in itself. If we had, however, no other 
faculties but those that perceived existence, the world 
would appear to us as a number of detached beings, 
and not as that great whole which we call nature and 
in which we at present believe. It is these superadded 
faculties that perceive or rather create relations, which 
acting upon the ideas they receive fi-om the others, 
arrange them in classes, put them in order, and give 
them all the symmetry that we ascribe to the world 
without. Each faculty adds its part, the peculiar form 
it is its province to create, to the picture, and a uni- 
verse is created within us which we erroneously sup- 
pose has its type without us. 

Locality is said to give the idea of space and of 
relative position. If solidity, extension, and colour do 
not really belong to external objects, but are merely the 
properties with which our own mental faculties invest 
them, the same must be said of space, as it would 
appear to be nearly synonymous with extension, and it 
cannot therefore be said to exist out of our own minds. 
All of which we can speak is of simple feelings or 
ideas, and what relation can they have to space, sup- 
posing it to have a real existence ? The idea would 
seem to be the result of the action of Locality upon 
the ideas previously formed by Form, Size, and Indi- 
viduality.* 

* " Nothing can act but where it is : with all my heart, only 
WHERE IS IT ? Be not the slave of words : is not the Distant, the 
Dead, while I love it, and long for it, and mourn for it, Here, in 
the genuine sense, as truly as the floor I stand on P But that same 
Where, with its brother When, are from the first the master- 
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With respect to Time, " What we do is to take some 
well-known case of successions, and to make that a 
standard by which to ascertain the rest. We take, for 
example, the oscillations of a pendulum. So many of 
these we call a minute. So many minutes we call an 
hour. These minutes and hours, then, are so many 
oscillations, that is successions. We call them mea- 
sures of time. But things are measurable only by 
parts of themselves ; extension by extension, weight 
by weight, and so on. What is measured by succes- 
sion, therefore, is itself nothing but succession."* It 
is easy to conceive that succession or time can have 
no real existence, but like other relations, is the 
creation of the mind, a form of thought, a mode of 
existence. Had this function been left out of our 
mental constitution there would have been to us no 
past and future, everything would have been conceived 
of as present. We should have been conscious of each 
train of thought as it passed through the mind, but as 
it really is, so would it have appeared to us, to be ever 

colours of our Dream-grotto ; say rather, the Canvas (the warp 
and the woof thereof,) whereon all our Dreams and Life- visions are 
painted. Nevertheless has not a deeper meditation taught certain 
of every climate and age, that the Where and When, so myste- 
riously inseparable from all our thoughts, are but superficial ter- 
restrial adhesions to thought; that the Seer may discern them 
when they mount up out of the celestial Everywhere and For- 
ever : have not all nations conceived their God as Omnipotent 
and Eternal ; as existing in a universal Here, and everlasting 
Now ? Think well, thou too wilt find that Space is but a mode of 
our human sense, so likewise Time ; there is no Space and no 
Time : We are — we know not what ; — light-sparkles floating in 
the aether of Deity !"— Saitor Resartus, p. 53. 

* MUl, p. 106. 
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present only ? There would be no succession, no refe- 
rence to past or future ; for the idea, as it offered 
itself, whether of anticipation or retrospection, would 
belong only to the present, " now." " Time and 
Space are not God, but creations of God ; that with 
God as it is a universal Here, so is it an Everlasting 
Now. * * * Know of a truth that only the time- 
shadows have perished or are perishable ; that the real 
Being of whatever was, and whatever is, and whatever 
will be, is even now and for ever. This, should it 
unhappily seem new, thou mayst ponder, at thy lei- 
sure ; for the next twenty years or the next twenty 
centuries ; believe it thou must ; understand it thou 
canst not."* 

Tune. It is much easier in this faculty than in those 
that give rise to the ideas of Time and Space, to trace 
the character of its functions, for we can scarcely con- 
ceive of Melody, the sense of which it originates, as 
existing anywhere but in the mind. We regard it at 
once as belonging to the mind and not to the vibra- 
tions that cause it. There would appear to be no 
necessary oflSce in the human constitution that it has 
to perform ; it seems to tend directly and gratuitously 
to the production of happiness. With regard to most 
of the other faculties, happiness is the result, but not 
the end or object at which they aim ; that object being 
to preserve man in existence, and in the due relation 
to his fellows. 

Language. The mental faculty that enables us to 
communicate our thoughts, and to express our ideas, has 
relation to our own internal ideas and not to anything 

* Sartor Resartus, p. 272. 
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external. It seems to give only the power of remem- 
bering sounds, or audible signs, merely as such ; the 
understanding of them or the connecting of them with 
ideas depends upon other faculties. And yet is it most 
important, for had man been without this power of com- 
paring his invisible thoughts with those of his fellow- 
men ; of handing down his experience first by oral and 
then by written signs, he would have made but little 
progress in all that now particularly distinguishes him 
as man. It is wonderful, as observed by Dr. Amott, that 
" an audible sign, that is a passing sound, a fugitive 
breath, called by man a word, should have the power of 
calling to our remembrance, ideas of objects almost a» 
vividly as the objects themselves, and that by a succes- 
sion of mere sounds so Uttle naturally connected with the 
thing signified, that they are totally diflferent in different 
countries, and are changing from age to age, any train 
of thought may be made to pass through the minds of 
an audience so as to excite and to leave impressions 
almost as strong as if fi-om realities.'* The arbitrary 
divisions or parts of speech, nouns, verbs, participles, 
&c., as they are called, represent only the natural 
language of the intellectual faculties. Language is 
invented to express their action, and if there were any 
acknowledged part of speech, without a corresponding 
faculty in the Phrenological system of mental philo- 
sophy, it would be evidence of the incompleteness of 
that system. Thus the article, noun, pronoun, repre- 
sent principally the functions of Individuality, but 
Order, Number, and Time appear to be also included in 
the article: the adjective represents the fiinctions of 
Form, Size, Weight, and Colour : the verb and adverb, 
Eventuality : the preposition, Locality : and the con- 
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junction has reference to both Individuality and Even- 
tuality. 

The Reflective, or Reasoning Faculties. What 
is reasoning ? What is the exact mental process that 
takes place when we reason? Having observed, by 
means of the Perceptive Faculties, substances, their 
qualities and relations, and the order in which events 
follow one another, we are said to reason when we 
anticipate those events, and regulate our conduct by 
suiting it to the known order of circumstances: we 
regulate our conduct by what we expect will result 
from our making use of the same causes to produce 
the same effects. In reasoning, then, these two things 
are absolutely necessary ; first, that we should observe 
the order in which events follow one another, viz. the 
order of cause and effect, of antecedence and conse- 
quence ; and next, that we should be able to distin- 
guish one event, or cause, or antecedence, from 
another, so as not to mistake one that only appears 
similar, for the real cause of the effect, for the antece- 
dent of the consequent. 

Two mental powers are engaged in this service. 
Causality and Comparison ; some phrenologists sup- 
pose that there are three, including the organ called Wit, 
to which they ascribe the power of perceiving differ- 
ences, and of detecting the intrinsic properties of things, 
which power has hitherto been included, by others, 
amongst those possessed by Comparison. 

The knowing or perceptive faculties, as we have seen, 
give the knowledge of things within their own particular 
province. Eventuality notices simple events or phe- 
nomena : Causality discerns the order in which such 
events follow one another, and whether the connexion 

N 
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be variable or invariable ; it is not called into action by 
external things, but by the ideas of them that the per- 
ceptive faculties have furnished. 

The world is full of objects having various relations 
to each other ; the function of Causality is necessary 
to distinguish between such as are related by mere 
contiguity of time or place, and those that are con- 
nected as cause and effect : in those persons who have 
not a considerable endowment of the faculty, the 
power of tracing such relations is weak. 

Comparison, whose oflBce it is to trace resemblances 
and differences, aids Causality to discover what ante- 
cedents and consequents are the same with, or only 
similar to, other observed sequences, and thus gives 
the power of reasoning by analogy. That this mode 
of reasoning, which is so commonly adopted, is often 
a very erroneous one, is owing to Comparison not 
being always suflBciently accurate in observing resem- 
blances and differences, and therefore taking those 
relations to be the same, that are only like or similar. 

With regard to the mere properties of bodies, the 
faculties that perceive them are sufficient to judge of 
their resemblance without any aid from Comparison : 
thus Form compares forms, and Colour compares co- 
lours ; but there are a great variety of circumstances 
and conditions of which the knowing faculties take no 
cognizance, and here Comparison is needed. 

The following is a very able analysis of the process 
of reasoning, proceeding from the combined action of 
Causality and Comparison : — 

" Suppose a being who had never heard of gunpow- 
der or cannon, to see them applied to their purposes, 
he would observe that the powder was put into the 
cannon, then colphin, and pushed down with the ram- 
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mer ; he would remark that a ball then followed, col- 
phm again, with a second application of the rammer ; 
at last, a lighted match is applied to the touch-hole, fol- 
lowed by a flash, a loud noise, a starting of smoke, and 
a ball bounding forth and mowing down the enemy. If 
the observer's Causality be good, he will remark the 
exact order in which these sequences occur, and will 
be able to repeat them correctly, with the same result. 
If his Causality be bad, he may, when directed to per- 
form the same operation, transpose the whole sequence. 
He may put the colphin in first, then the ball, and apply 
the match to the touch-hole before loading with the 
powder, and wonder that; remembering all the steps of 
the process, he should not attain a successful result as 
before. If his Comparison be weak, it will be impos- 
sible for him to generalise upon these phenomena- 
The slightest deviation from the line of sequences, or 
the smallest omission in the steps, will be looked upon 
by him as a totally dilBFerent process, and expected to 
terminate in another issue. But Comparison will detect 
the points in the series of antecedents in which many 
trains of phenomena and their results resemble each 
other, and what steps and particulars, by not resembling 
each other, are not essential to produce the same ter- 
mination. These various particulars of discrepancy in 
the antecedents being left out in the process, the real 
elements of the eflfect will, by their resemblance, be 
detected, and an abstract principle be evolved ; for all 
generalization consists of abridgment, the omission of 
accidental attributes, and the reduction of a series of 
sequences by a comparison of their analogical features, 
to other series, or, in short, to the exact number of 
resembling steps. Thus, an unlearned man, with large 
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Causality and small Comparison, mixes a solution of 
carbonate of soda with tartaric acid, and the result is 
an effervescence. But mere Causality could never 
generalize or proceed farther. The whole proposition 
would, after a thousand antecedents and consequents 
of the same kind, still be simply, that by adding carbo- 
nate of soda to tartaric acid there will result an effer- 
vescence. It might see a thousand mixtures of alkalis 
and acids with the same result of effervescence ; but 
the individual with only Causality, remembering the 
series of steps in each particular case and the identical 
consequents from the various antecedents, with minute 
precision, would only, in each example, say that the 
mixture of a specific drug with another, as exactly 
named, would produce an effervescence. It would be 
carbonate of soda, for example, and tartaric acid. But 
add large Comparison, and the effect will be very dif- 
ferent. It will, in the first place, perceive a resemblance 
or identity in all of the consequents. The results will, 
therefore, be connected, or classified, in the first place. 
Then it will detect a resemblance in the taste or other 
qualities of the respective ingredients of the chemical 
compound in all the antecedents, until the qualities 
which truly resemble each other, in the elements of the 
materials forming the mixture, being in all the ex- 
amples, observed, clearly seen, and classified, soda and 
tartar will be omitted from the proposition and the 
general principle evolved, that the commixture of a 
solution of acids and alkalis (the points in which alone 
all the antecedents agreed,) will be productive of an 
effervescence, or disengagement of the fixed air."* 

* Smith's Principles of Phrenology, p. 217. 
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The more perfect becomes our analysis of the mental 
constitution, and consequently, our knowledge of what 
it is capable, the more we become struck with the truth 
of Lord Bacon's celebrated aphorism, as the foundation 
of all reasoning, that " Man can only understand and 
act in proportion as he observes the order of nature." 
All reasoning is nothing more than a simple relation of 
facts, of the order of nature, of what causes have pre- 
ceded, and will, therefore, precede certain eflfects. Dr. 
Thomas Brown has put this beyond doubt, the results 
of whose reasoning have been stated in the Introduc- 
tion. Drawing inferences is merely stating what will 
take place from what has already been observed to 
take place. A rule is founded upon the resemblance 
we have observed between individual existences in their 
adaptation to one common eflfect. For instance, bodies 
had been observed to approach towards the earth and 
towards each other ; but it required a Newton to trace 
the resemblance between these observed sequences and 
those which held the planets in their spheres, and to 
give us the rule or law which we call attraction. Since 
to reason is merely to state the order of nature, it 
might appear to be an easy process ; but such is not 
the case, as investigation and analytical power are ne- 
cessary for the correct perception of this order. To 
be aware of the fact that an explosion from gunpowder 
produces sound, is not to understand the order of 
nature sufficiently to enable us to reason upon the 
phenomena ; for in order to do this, each separate link 
in the chain of sequence must be clearly perceived by 
the mind. To enable us to reason accurately, therefore, 
it is necessary that the knowing faculties should per- 
form their offices properly, giving us correct intimations 
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of the properties of things : that Eventuality should 
inform us truly concerning active phenomena: that 
Causality should observe every link in the chain of 
sequences, and Comparison discern what are similar 
causes and what are similar elBFects, in order to esta- 
blish a like relation, or sequence in other circum- 
stances and under other conditions. 

If this view of the reasoning powers of man be a 
correct one, it is evident, and this it is important to 
observe — that all the knowledge that he can acquire by 
the unaided powers of his mind, which can be of any 
service to him, may be tested by Experience. Tes- 
timony is valuable only as showing what may be from 
what has been ; and as man's reasoning power and his 
progressive nature, and consequently his welfare and 
safety, are dependent upon his observation of the order 
of nature, it would seem to be not a presumptuous or 
unwarrantable conclusion that the all-wise Creator does 
not suffer that order to be invaded by what is termed a 
special Providence ; the interference of which would 
render His highest gift to man, that which places him 
so far above all other creatures here, valueless and 
inoperative. Cause and effect, the relation having 
been once established, must be invariable ; and it is 
man's duty to trace out their connexion and to adapt 
his conduct to it, rather than to petition the Deity to 
break such connexion for his own individual advan- 
tage ; a petition which, if answered, must bring curses 
rather than blessings to all around. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF OUR KNOWLEDGE, AND THE ADAP- 
TATION AND RELATION. OF THE INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES TO THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 

Locke, in the Introduction to his Essay, says, 
"When we know our own strength, we shall the better 
know what to undertake with hopes of success ; and 
when we have well surveyed the powers of our own 
minds and made some estimate what we may expect 
from them, we shall not be inclined either to sit still, 
and not set our thoughts on work at all, in despair of 
knowing anything; nor, on the other side, question 
everything, and disdain all knowledge because some 
things are not to be understood. It is of great use to 
the sailor to know the length of his line, though he 
cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It 
is well he knows that it is long enough to reach the 
bottom, at such places as are necessary to direct his 
voyage, and caution him against running upon shoals 
that may ruin him. Our business here is not to know 
all things, but those which concern our conduct. If 
we can find out those measures whereby a rational 
creature, put in that state which man is in, in this 
world, may and ought to govern his opinions and 
actions depending thereon, we need not be troubled that 
some other things escape our knowledge. 

" This was that which gave the first rise to this essay 
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concerning the understanding. For I thought," he 
continues, " that the first step towards satisfying several 
inquiries the mind of man was very apt to run into, 
was to take a survey of our own understanding, ex- 
amine our own powers, and see to what things they 
were adapted. Till that was done I suspected we began 
at the wrong end, and in vain sought for satisfaction in 
a quiet and sure possession of truths that most con- 
cerned us, whilst we let loose our thoughts into the 
vast ocean of being ; as if all that boundless extent 
were the natural and unbounded possession of our un- 
derstandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from 
its decisions, or that escaped its comprehension. Thus 
men, extending their inquiries beyond their capacities, 
and letting their thoughts wander into those depths 
where they can find no sure footing, it is no wonder 
that they raise questions and multiply disputes ; wlrich 
never coming to any clear resolution, are proper only 
to continue and increase their doubts and to confirm 
them at last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, were the 
capacities of our understanding well considered, the 
extent of our knowledge once discovered, and the ho- 
rizon found, which sets the bounds between the en- 
lightened and dark parts of things ; between what is 
not comprehensible by us, men would perhaps, with 
less scruple, acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the 
one, and employ their thoughts and discourse with 
more advantage and satisfaction in the other." 

Dugald Stewart describes the aim of Kant in his 
" Critique of Pure Reason," to be entirely similar : — 
" It is no less than to lead reason to the true know- 
ledge of itself; to examine the titles upon which it 
founds the supposed possession of its metaphysical 
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knowledge, and by means of this examination, to mark 
the true limit beyond which, it cannot venture to spe- 
culate without wandering into the empty region of pure 
fancy."* 

It is an acknowledged truism, " What can we reason 
but from ^¥hat we know ;" but had mankind given due 
weight and importance to this mere truism and have 
settled the not unimportant question, " What can we 
really know ?" it would hare saved them from the 
endless controversies concerning the nature of matter 
and of mind, materialism and immaterialiara, that 
have occupied metaphysicians from the remotest ages 
until now. Had they seen the necessity of establishing 
first principles in Metaphysics, as in Physics, and of 
laying down a clear chart of the mental faculties, 
their powers, relations, and modes of action, it would, 
even as the spirit upon the face of the waters, have 
reduced the chaos of their systems to order and utility. 
Such a chart, the necessity for which Locke so clearly 
expressed his conviction, but which neither he nor any 
one of those that have adopted his mode of investigation 
has been able to supply, seems to have been furnished 
by the new philosophy of Phrenologj-, which has suc- 
ceeded in pointing out the fundamental powers of the 
human mind, not by mere reflection on consciousness, 
but by a method strictly inductive. 

From what has already been demonstrated concern- 
ing the nature of the mental faculties, the truth of the 
following remarks will, we think, be evident. 

Man has been endowed with cei-tain propensities and 
sentiments on which his happiness has been made* to 
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depend, for their exercise is attended with highly plea- 
surable sensations, the aggregate of which constitutes 
happiness. These faculties or feelings bear certain 
relations of love and antipathy to external things ; we 
can trace no reason from the nature of things them- 
selves why one object should excite love or antipathy 
more than another ; but such a relation has been esta- 
blished between us and them to answer a certain 
purpose. Another set of faculties has been added to 
these, bearing that relation to the external world which 
shall best enable man to bring his feelings into activity, 
direct them to their proper ends, and thus insure that 
happiness which is the object of his being. 

We can know nothing, therefore, but that which 
results from the relation established between our intel- 
lectual faculties, and what we intuitively believe to be 
an external world. 

Each intellectual faculty has received a particular 
constitution, in consequence of which it is susceptible 
of a form of intelligence or mode of thought peculiar 
to itself ; but there is no reason that we can discover 
why it should produce one kind of ideas more than 
another, except that it has been so constituted with 
relation to its external cause for a particular purpose. 

The intellectual faculties are of two kinds, those that 
are acted upon by external causes, through the medium 
of the senses, and whose ideas, therefore, are modified 
by the sense, and those faculties that act upon these 
ideas when so ftimished by the first class. They have 
been very properly divided into ideas of Simple and 
Relative Perception. 

All the knowledge, therefore, that we acquire of an 
external world is of its action through the medium of 
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the senses upon only a few of the mental faculties, and 
which action of the perceptive faculties alone, would be 
quite insufficient to give us the idea of nature as we 
now conceive of it. The world, as it appears to us, is 
created in our own minds by the action of the faculties 
of Relative Perception, upon the comparatively few 
ideas furnished by the faculties of Simple Perception. 

Nothing is therefore known to us as it is,* but 
our ideas of things result from the relation that has 
been established between the object or cause, the sense, 
and the two classes of intellectual faculties, and it has 
been the want of knowledge of this fact, and of what 
belongs to each of these departments, that has caused 
most of the differences, controversies, and obscurities 
of metaphysicians. One class has argued for the real 
existence of an external world exactly as it appears to 
us ; another has maintained that the world only exists 
in part as it appears to us ; and a third that it is solely 
and entirely a creation of the mind. Much has yet 
to be learned in this department of metaphysijcs, but 

* " We may observe that it is universally allowed by Philoso- 
phers, and is besides^ pretty obvious of itself, that nothing is ever 
really present with the mind but its perceptions or impressions and 
ideas, and that external objects become known to us only by these 
perceptions they occasion. Now since nothing is ever present to 
the mind but perceptions, and since all ideas are derived from 
something antecedent to the mind, it follows that it is impossible 
for us so much as to conceive or form an idea of anything speci- 
fically different from ideas and impressions. Let us fix our ideas 
out of ourselves as much as possible ; let us chase our imaginations 
to the heavens, or to the utmost limit of the universe ; we never 
really advance a step beyond ourselves, nor can perceive any kind 
of existence but those perceptions which have appeared in that 
narrow compass." — Hume. 
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enough is already known to show what degree of truth 
or error exists in the old systems. 

Man possesses feelings and intellectual faculties iu 
common with the brutes, and also several iu addition ; 
had he been endowed with more propensities and sen- 
timents than those that now belong to him, more senses 
and intellectual faculties would probably have been 
necessary, to enable him to bring them into exercise or 
use. Even now, we cannot but suppose that we new 
nature with very different eyes from the brutes, and an 
additional sense or intellectual faculty might have 
changed the whole appearance that nature now presents 
to us. The organ of Ideality may furnish us with an 
illustration. Man alone is supposed to possess this 
faculty. It gives feelings which invest nature with a 
beauty and splendour foreign to the mere properties 
of objects, as indicated by the intellectual faculties : it 
ascribes to it an excellence and charm and perfection 
which are invisible to those creatures that have it not; 
and the man in whom it is weak, and he in whom it is 
strong, truly regard nature with different eyes. 

No two men can be said to view nature precisely in 
the same light, because the natural constitution of no 
two minds is ever exactly the same. The properties of 
matter are never exactly the same to any two indivi- 
duals, because the knowing faculties are different as to 
their relative power in all men, and the impressions 
they receive through the senses from the external 
world, must, therefore, be in some measure different. 
The external cause may be the same, the sense may 
be the same, but the mental faculty that receives the 
impression from without is different, and therefore the 
idea is different ; although, owing to the necessity for 
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a common hmguage, we use the same name to express 
the idea we each receive. The faculty differs not iu 
nature but in the degree of manifestation of which it 
is capable. Strictly, therefoie, a person can only say 
how he feela in certain situations, and how things 
appear to him. One who has the faculties that per- 
ceive existence powerfully developed, has a much 
clearer perception of what are called the properties of 
matter, than he who has such faculties weak ; and he 
who has ttie reasoning powers strong, has a much 
clearer perception of the relations and dependencies of 
phenomena than another in whom Ihey are feeble. 



" All belief, it is evident, must be either direct or 
indirect. It is direct when a proposition, without re- 
gard to any former proposition expressed or understood, 
is admitted as soon as it is expressed in words, or as 
soon as it rises silently in the mind. Such are all the 
order of truths which have been denominated, on this 
account, first truths. The belief is indirect when the 
force of the proposition, to which assent is given, is 
admitted only in consequence of the previous admission 
of some former proposition with which it is felt to be 
intimately connected, and the statement in words, or 
the internal development of these relative propositions 
in the order in which their relation to the primary 
proposition is felt, is all that constitutes reasoning. 
The indnect belief which attends the result of rea- 
soning, even in the proudest demonstration, is thus 
only another form of some first truth which was believed 
directly and independently of reasoning ; and, without 
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this primary and intuitive assent, the demonstration 
itself in all its beautiful precision and regularity would 
be as powerless and futile as the most incoherent 
verbal wrangling." 

" Without some principles of immediate belief, then, 
it is manifest, that we could have no belief whatever ; 
for we believe one proposition, because we discover its 
relation to some other proposition, which is itself, per- 
haps, related, in like manner, to some other proposition 
formerly admitted, but which, carried back as far as it 
may, through the longest series of ratiocination, must 
ultimately come to some primary proposition, which 
we admit from the evidence contained in itself, or, to 
speak more accurately, which we believe from the mere 
impossibility of disbelieving it. All reasoning, then, 
the most sceptical, be it remarked, as well as the most 
dogmatical, must proceed on some principles which are 
taken for granted, not because we infer them by logical 
deduction, for this veiy inference must then itself be 
founded on some other principle, assumed without 
proof, but because the admission of these first prin- 
ciples is a necessary part of our intellectual con- 
stitution."* 

That belief or faith is something more than a 
mere intellectual perception there can be little doubt, 
and I have previously endeavoured to point out the 
particular part of the mental constitution to which it 
belongs. It must be regarded not as a mere perception, 
but as a sentiment dependent for its direction, like 
conscientiousness or benevolence, upon the intellectual 
faculties. Like the other feelings, it is a blind instinct, 

* Brown's Phil, of the Human Mind, Lecture 13, p. 78. 
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and as conscientiousness, or the disposition to do right, 
cannot of itself dictate what is right, so the instinctive 
tendency to believe, equally requires the guiding and 
restraining hand of reason. Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
are virtues only when properly directed, the first to 
truth, the second to reasonable expectation, and the 
third to the real interests of mankind. 

But what are these Jirst truths which Dr. Brown says 
are believed directly and independently of reason, and 
from which all other belief results. We find little 
difference in opinion between mathematicians, and 
it is because they first agree upon the grounds of 
reasoning ; they lay down certain principles or axioms 
founded upon their own definitions, and these stand 
with them in the place o^ first truths. For instance, 
"A point is that which hath no parts, or which hath 
no magnitude." " A line is length without breadth."* 
"Let it be granted," says the mathematician, " that a 
straight line may be drawn from any one point to any 
other point," that is, from that which has no parts 
and no magnitude, to that which has no parts and no 
magnitude; now we may readily grant this when it 
has been discovered where that is. Proceeding in this 
way, any kind of propositions may be proved. And 
yet, as Dr. Brown shows, it is the only way in which 
we can reason at all. From the want of such admitted 
grounds of reasoning in mental science, metaphysi- 
cians have, invariably, arrived at different conclusions. 

* Elements of Euclid. 

" The whole is greater than a part : how exceedingly true ! 
Nature ahhors a vacuum ! How exceedingly false and calumnious!" 
Again, " Nothing can act but where it is : with all my heart ; but 
where is it ?" — Sartor Resartus, p. 52. 
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Locte, in his arguments with his frienda, soon became 
awave of this, and hia Essay on the Human Under- 
standing was the result of liis efforts to establish such 
first truths with regard to mind. But of the first 
truths admitted by those who call themselves his fol- 
lowers, the leading one that " Nihil est in intellectu 
quod noD prius fiierit in sensu,"" is not true, and 
therefore, the propositions which they found upon it 
cannot be true. Hume showed that our ideas of re- 
lations, particularly the relations of cause and effect, 
upon which, as we have seen, all reasoning is founded, 
come not through the senses, and therefore he inferred 
that such relation had no real existence and was a 
mere nonentity ; which being granted, we can prove 
nothing, Ueid, perceiving this inevitable consequence 
of the theory, viz., that nothing can be proved but 
upon some proposition previously admitted, founded 
his philosophy upon what he called Common Sense ; 
that is, he established as his " first truths," the pro- 
positions which the great body of mankind generally 
admit, and which he supposed could not but be believed, 
liut a great many of these common sense " first truths" 
are recognised as only common non-sense by most 
philosophers of the present day. Another class of 
philosophers, the Phrenologists, have discovered the 
connexion between the primitive faculties of the mind 
and certdn parts of the brain, and by constantly 
repeated obser^'ations, have pointed out the relation 

* That Locke hbnself was not chargcitble with tlie error implied 
in this celebrated proposition appears from his adiuittiog of Ideaa 
of Rellertion, as well as of Sensation, He seems only to have 
meant that Reflection must always have ideas derived originally 
I'roni the senses tu act upoa. 
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between external objects and certaia organs, and 
between other organs and these, so that the exact mode 
of manifestation of most of the fundamental powers 
of the mind is now known. The indications that such 
faculties give us, the modes of thought or intelligence 
peculiar to each, whether real or ideal, must be received 
as first truths, upon which all reasoning is founded. 

Belief attends the action of each faculty, and cannot 
be separated from it. The most sceptical, if they 
express doubt in words, express belief in practice. 

Thus, an object is presented to the senses, a tree, for 
example ; we are impressed with ideas of its form, 
size, colour, and impenetrability, or power of resistance, 
and we believe it to possess all these qualities ; and 
Individuality gives them unity; so that we believe not 
in a separate form, size, colour, &c., but in an indivi- 
dual tree to which all these qualities are attached. The 
idea of substance, which also includes that of extension 
and relative position, gives us the idea of space, and 
we believe that space exists, although our reasoning 
faculties tell us that that which we call apace is only an 
idea, a sensation, a kind of feeling, and that, therefore, 
in reality, extension cannot belong to it. 

Again, Eventuality notices the circulation of the sap 
in the tree, the budding forth of the leaves, the ripen- 
ing of the fruit, and so ou, and Time gives the idea of 
succession in such phenomena ; and we believe in both 
action and lime. Causality notices the connexion of 
the sap with the root, and of the root with the earth, 
and we believe that there is a real dependence and 
connexion, one upon the other. If we possessed only 
the knowing faculties, we should perceive the earth and 
tlie tree and believe in them as existences, but Causality 
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gives the idea of something more, of tlie relation that 
they bear to one another, and we believe that the tree 
could not exist without the earth, or, at least, that the 
earth causes the growth of the tree. 

Comparison obsenes the situation necessary for the 
growth of the tree ; that if the tree bo placed in the 
earth, without the root, it will not grow ; and takes note 
of all other conditions necessary to the continuance of 
its being, so as to be able to apply such knowledge to 
other situations ; and we believe that the differences 
and resemblances, of which Comparison gives us the 
ideas, exist. 

Causality also traces the connexion between these 
ideas and the brain, between the brain and the external 
sense, and between the sense and something acting 
upon it, and we cannot but believe that a real connexion 
exists between these sequences, one producing another; 
hence we believe in the actual existence of a something 
external, which something we call a tree. The idea 
of a tree, its properties and relations, are associated 
together in one idea in the mind, so that we are never 
conscious of it without the belief that it has a cause, 
that cause being the last link that we trace in the chain 
of sequences, and regarded consequently as an external 
existence. 

Our reason is sufficient to show us that the greater 
part of those things in which we believe, have no 
real existence except in our own minds : thus, number, 
space, time, action, motion, relation, the ideas of 
which are not formed by the senses, are no more the 
real properties of substances than the names by which 
we designate them, which names themselves are sup- 
posed by the ignorant to be as much inherent parts of 
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(he substance named, as we are apt to suppose its 
relations to be- 
So, we believe in power, and yet we can find nothing 
to represent it, it being an idea derived from the func- 
tion of causality. Perceiving that one event always 
follows another, we regard the latter as the cause of 
the former. As, also, we find nothing existing by 
itself, but everything iu the relation of antecedent and 
consequent, we become impressed with the belief that 
this relation ii a necessary oue, and invariably look for 
an antecedent or cause. 

Dr. Brown says, " We see in nature oue event fol- 
lowed by another. The fall of a spark on gunpowder, 
for example, followed by the deflagi'ation of the gun- 
powder, and by a peculiar tendency of our constitution, 
which we must take for granted, whatever be our theory 
of power, we believe, that, as long as all the circum- 
stances continue the same, the sequence of events will 
continue the same ; that the deflagration of gunpowder, 
for example, ^vill be the invariable consequence of the 
fall of a spark on it, in other words, we believe the 
gunpowder to be susceptible of deflagration on the 
application of a spark, and a spark to have the power 
of deflagrating gnupowder." 

" Power is significant not of anything different from 
the invariable antecedent itself, but of the mere inva- 
riableness of the order of its appearance in reference 
to some invariable consequent; the invariable antece- 
dent being denominated a cause, the invariable conse- 
quent an effect. To say that water has the power of 
dissolving salt, and to say that salt will always melt 
when water is poured upon it, is to say precisely the 
same thing ; there Is iiothiug iu one proposition which 
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is not exactly, and to the same extent, enumerated in 
the other. 

" To know the powers of nature, is, then, nothing 
more than to know what antecedents are and will be 
invariably followed by what consequents ; for this inva- 
riableness, and not any distinct existence, is all that 
the shorter term, power, in any case expresses." * 

It is true that such is all that we know of the powers 
of nature, but such is not all that we believe, for from 
the. action of the primitive power of the mind, Causa- 
lity, an idea of force or power is generated, and we 
believe, and must believe, as implicitly in its existence 
as in the reality of anything the idea of which we 
receive through the senses. Thus, Mr. Combe says, 
" If a cannon be fired, and the shot knock down a 
wally Individuality and some other perceptive faculties 
observe only the existence of the powder. Eventuality 
perceives the fire applied to it, the explosion, the fall 
of the building, as events following in succession ; but 
it forms no idea of power in the gunpowder, when 
ignited, to produce the effect. When Causality, on 
the other hand, is joined with Eventuality in contem- 
plating these phenomena, the impression of power or 
efficiency in the exploding gunpowder, to produce the 
eflFect, arises spontaneously in the mind, and Causality 
produces an intuitive belief in the existence of this 
efficiency, just because it is constituted to do so." 

In giving the above quotation, however, we can- 
not agree in ascribing to Eventuality the office of 
perceiving events in succession ; it is true that it 
perceives events, but it appears to us that the organ 

* Philosophy of the Human Mind^ Lecture 6. 
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of time alone gives the idea of their sueeessioD. So 
Causality gives the impression of power or efficiency, 
but without another mental faculty no belief would 
attend it. Wonder, as we have endeavoured to show 
before, creates belief, as it invests all our ideas with a 
feeling of reality. It does more ; it gives to this idea 
of potoer a personality ; it dresses it in all the clothing 
that the other faculties furnish ; adds to it unity, 
infinity, ascribes to it the tendency or design of all 
causation, and transforms it into a God, infinite in 
power and goodness.* 

Belief in Deity. Granting, as we think must be 
done, that our belief in a Supreme Power originates in 
the manner above described, the question still arises ; 
are there sufficient grounds for such a belief indepen- 

• " Peron and other travellers in New Holland, mention, that 
the natives of that country are the only people hitherto discovered 
who have no conception of a God or of the existence of any super- 
natural being. They do not labour under any deficiency of vener- 
ation; which, indeed, considered relatively to the other organs, 
is large. But they are lamentably deficient in Wonder, which 
gives the sense of presence or vitality to what is absent or lifeless ; 
and in Constructiveness, which produces the desire of accounting 
consistently for, and reconciling in theory, all phenomena. And 
thus are they Atheists, not from a sceptical disbelief of evidence, 
but from never having formed a conception of anything that was 
not present to the senses. Veneration superinduces the sense of 
our own unworthiness ; Wonder that of the personality of a First 
Cause or Intelligent Power in the elements — the attributes of the 
Being, of course, taking their shape from the leading tendencies 
of our own minds ; a low intellect conceiving only a grovelling 
deity, while an elevated soul gives a lofty character to its concep- 
tion. Without this organ of Wonder, faith in a God, or invisible 
power, is impossible ; by faith, meaning not a conviction merely 
of the abstract proposition, that there is a First Cause, but the 
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dently of the internal conviction of the existence of a 
Deity, which one particular faculty creates within us ? 
We find the belief in supreme power nearly universal 
in all countries yet known to us ; and this power to 
have been " in every clime adored" as far back as 
written records extend. In the first ages of the world 
the powers of nature were deified and worshiped under 
every variety of form, with attributes borrowed always 
from man's own nature, fashioned according to the 
laws of his own intelligence and the degree of civiliza- 
tion then prevailing. Every cause that was hidden, 
every antecedence not evident to the senses, a spiritual 
Being was created to supply ; the earth was peopled 
with fairies and genii, and there were gods of the 
winds, of the sea, and of the air. As man increased 
in intelligence, his gods diminished in number, and as 

real sentiment that there is a Being with certain attributes, whose 
spirit we conceive, whose character we truly love, and whom we 
feel not to be far from every one of us. "We say that the man 
with deficient "Wonder cannot be anything else than practically a 
sceptic, because he naturally is so weak in the power of conception 
necessary to see ' God in clouds, or hear him in the wind,' that 
with him faith is a moral impossibility. Of course, we do not 
mean that such belief cannot, by a miraculous interposition of the 
Deity, be superinduced ; but as God, even in the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament, always works by means, and as in the 
case of an individual with small "Wonder the means are wanting, 
it appears to us unlikely that such a one should be selected as the 
subject of the miracle of regeneration. If, then, a large develop- 
ment of "Wonder is always found in believers, it will not be easy 
to prove that their faith is not the result of that organ, instead of 
being produced by a miracle. At all events, it is quite certain, 
that in this country, and in modern times, faith is present or 
absent invariably in the proportions in which this organ is deve- 
loped." — Sidney Smith's Principles of Phrenology, p. 165. 
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his knowledge enabled him to generalize the powers 
of nature, he attached them to one supreme source, 
the Great Cause of all. 

Such is in accordance with the laws of the human 
mind ; Wonder gives the sense of reality ; and wherever 
this sense of reality exists, there is an irresistible 
tendency to invest it with the forms of our own intelli- 
gence. In this manner our sensations and ideas are 
to us realities, and although they are known to us as a 
train of separate thoughts only, yet we invest them 
with the form of intelligence peculiar to Individuality, 
and we have the idea and speak of the mind of man 
as simple and indivisible, as one individual mind. We 
even individualize all things that exist, and call it the 
universe. So we individualize the separate impressions 
of power or efficiency derivable from every separate 
cause, and thus form the idea of God as owe, as a 
personality. But it is evident that this is to invest the 
Great Cause of all with an attribute derived fi'om our 
particular form of intelligence, and we may as much 
err in ascribing to Him unity as if we were to depict 
Him under our own particular bodily shape. 

But if it be irrational to measure that which is infi- 
nite by powers that have relation only to that which is 
finite ; to invest the Deity with our own forms of 
thought, our own modes of intelligence ; it is, if any- 
thing, more inconsistent with reason to ascribe to Him 
feelings which belong to man, and have been given 
to enable him to perform his part upon this earth. 
This, however, have mankind ever done. Necessarily 
believing in a God, they have formed Him after their 
own image, not unfrequently ascribing to Him some 
of the lowest of our feelings in their greatest abuse. 
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We have no faculties that can make us acquainted 
with God as He is, or with His mode of existence, 
and we only degrade Him by reducing Him to our 
level. Even the world in which we live is known to 
us only relatively and not in itself; it is necessarily to 
us an ideal or phenomenal world, perceived by us only 
through the medium of the sensations that it occasions 
within us, and which form the mirror in which we 
view it. 

If this be so, what have we to reply to the sceptic ? 
What do we know of God ? Much, everything that is 
necessary for confidence and love. Of first causes we 
know nothing ; of no causes know we anything but as 
invariable antecedents ; and no philosopher has yet 
been able to assign a reason why one cause should be 
followed by its effect ; the extent of our knowledge is 
that such a relation between them has been established 

m 

and is maintained, and in many cases we have disco- 
vered to what end. To say that God gives to each 
cause its power of producing its effect, is using words 
without meaning ; for power is nothing in itself, but a 
creation of the mind, and, as we have seen, is identical 
with invariable antecedence. It follows, therefore, that 
as there is no such thing as power, and consequently, 
no delegation of power, the being who established the 
relation between cause and effect, must maintain that 
relation. This is commonly granted, but in a different 
sense fi^om the one here intended ; it is argued that as 
in a train of sequences all that is requisite is to move 
the first, the rest producing each other of necessity, 
the Deity is to be regarded as the First Cause, but not 
as the immediate cause of all things. But this may 
possibly be an error founded upon the hypothesis above 
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objected to, viz., that there is in each cause an inherent 
power to produce its eflFect. It will, however, appear 
more reasonable to suppose that whatever influence sets 
the first of a chain of sequences in motion must be 
continued to the last, for wherever such influence ceases, 
the chain must necessarily be broken ; God, therefore, 
must not be considered as only the first of a series 
of causes, but as the all-pervading influence which 
maintains the connexion between all antecedents and 
consequents. 

We see a steam engine in motion, extending its giant 
arms in a hundred diflferent directions, and performing 
a hundred diflferent offices. The parts are so con- 
nected that motion imparted to one is communicated 
to all; and we imagine the steam to be the prime 
mover, the cause of all the motion throughout the 
engine. But this is not the case. There is an influence 
in each separate cause and effect, not dependent upon 
the steam, an influence requiring to be sustained at 
each separate link as much as at the first. We can 
assign no reason why one part of the engine should 
move another ; we know only that it appears to do so ; 
nor does it elucidate the matter to say that it does so 
by means of repulsion, a power of resistance, action, 
or reaction ; for these are names only to express the 
common influence. If we were even to discover the 
cause of this repulsion, it would only add another link 
in the chain of mere antecedence, and the relation 
between it and repulsion would equally require to be 
maintained as between any other observed sequence. 
" Sweep away the illusion of time ; glance, if thou have 
eyes, from the near moving cause to its far distant 
Mover, The stroke that came transmitted through a 

Q 
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whole galaxy of elastic balls, was it less a stroke than 
if the last ball only had been struck and sent flying ? 
Oh, could I, (with the time-annihilating Hat,) transport 
thee direct from the beginnings to the endings, how 
were thy eyesight unsealed, and thy heart set flaming 
in the light-sea of celestial wonder ! Then sawest thou 
that this fair universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City of God ; 
that through every star, through every grass-blade, and 
most through every living soul, the glory of a present 
God still beams; But Nature, which is the Time- 
vesture of God, and reveals Him to the wise, hides Him 
from the foolish/'* 

Thus are we very near to the Power that " directs 
the atom and controls the storm," and truly and lite- 
rally may it be said, " in Him we Uve and move and 
have our being." 

Causes and effects, trains of sequences, meet us on 
all sides, having, as far as we can discover, no neces- 
sary connexion, but only a relation established to eflfect 
a particular purpose. If, then, reason may be our guide 
in an inquiry of this nature, it would seem evident that 
the relation between every cause and its effect is sus- 
tained by the immediate hand of God ; that every atom 
requires the perpetual influence of the Deity to preserve 
it in its tendency towards every other atom ; upon the 
withdrawal of which influence, but for a moment, all 
must fall asunder and the book of creation be closed. 
And thus, in a mode mysterious and incomprehensible 
to man, may the Creative Spirit of the Universe form 
a part of all Nature. 

" All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul." 

• Sartor Resartus, p. 274. 
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Although each cause aud effect may be required to 
be sustained separately, yet general laws, laws that man 
can classify and reduce to rules, seem necessary for the 
exercise of his reason : and yet this uniformity in the 
laws of nature it is that " hides God from the foolish." 
Were this connexion variable instead of invariable, man 
would advance but little in the paths of science, and 
his reason would be able to raise him but little above 
the brute creation.* 

But this idea of Power or Cause that we have been 
considering, is inseparable from Effect; and Effect 
supposes object, or aim, tendency, design. It is doubt- 
ful whether we should ever form the idea of Power 
from invariable antecedence, if it were not from the 
perception, at the same time, of the object or tendency 
of such Power. If things were connected for no pur- 
pose discoverable to us, there would be no evidence that 
they were connected at all, however invariably they 

* We would not assume that upon this point man's faculties are 
capable of deciding with certainty, or assert that because we can 
trace no necessary connexion between cause and effect, that there- 
fore there is no necessary connexion. Such connexion, or the law^s 
of matter, may be as Eternal as the Deity, and He may have 
made use of such general laws, as man uses them, to work out 
the purpose of creation in the order, beauty, and arrangement of 
the universe ; much of what we call Evil may be owing to the 
inertia or stubbornness of matter, which renders it averse to any 
change of state, and therefore naturally opposed to the dictates of 
Intelligence. But on consideration of the whole subject, and for 
reasons expressed in various parts of this work, particularly in 
the Chapter on Evil, the views contained in the text we consider 
as most probable. 

It may be also asked, if the Deity is to be considered as the 
immediate cause of all effects, why is Pain or Evil necessary a.i 
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might follow each other. From our ideas of the ten- 
dency of all the causes and effects we observe, that is, 
from the evidence of design everywhere around us, we 
ascribe wisdom and benevolence as well as power, to 
the Deity ; all whose attributes extending beyond our 
conception, we call mfinite. Many who contend that 
Power is a mere abstraction of the mind, having no 
real existence, yet cannot resist the evidence for the 
existence of God from the marks of design in creation. 
The nature of the human mind itself will serve as a 
beautifiil illustration of this design. Man is possessed 
of Propensities and Sentiments, all tending to certam 
necessary ends ; and happiness results from their exer- 
cise, when active in the accomplishment of these ends. 
Knowledge is necessary for the guidance of these feel- 
ings, and faculties are given that ftimish him with the 
necessary knowledge and no more : and although the 
knowledge that they afford may not be accurate as to 

man's protector, guide, incitor, and instructor ; why could not such 
pain have been spared by God's wisdom making up for the foolish- 
ness of man, or by His power protecting him from the effects of 
such foolishness ? "We would reply, that a much greater balance 
of happiness appears to result from man's possession of the liberty 
of action which reason gives to him, than could possibly arise 
from any interference with such liberty, by the immediate power of 
God in the prevention of evil. All that makes up the sum of 
man's hopes and fears, all that so infinitely diversifies his sensa- 
tions depends upon this liberty^ (a liberty not at variance with 
necessity,) and although he suffers more pain in consequence, he 
receives infinitely more pleasure ; the balance of happiness must 
be calculated by the preponderance of pleasurable over painful 
sensations, man being a gainer by having a hundred pleasurable 
and ten painful sensations, rather than by having fifty pleasurable 
sensations and no painful ones. 
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the real nature of things, yet, by endowing all sub- 
stances with form, size, colour, and relations, they not 
the less create for him a world in which to live and be 
happy. 

Whence came man's Propensities and Sentiments, 
and whence their tendency to impel him to do that 
without which he could not exist? Again, whence 
comes our knowledge of an external world ? Not from 
matter, nor from the senses, nor from mind; for 
neither alone could produce a single idea ; but from 
a relation that has been established between them ; 
knowledge or ideas being the joint production of all 
three. 

Whence then, this relation, this beautiful adaptation 
of one to the other ? For if the relation were one of 
mere sequence, would the end produced be always 
important, if not necessary, to the well-being of man ? 

In attempting to solve these queries, we seem forced 
into the full admission of the being of a God possess- 
ing the attributes of wisdom as well as of power ; and 
when we trace further the object of all creation, and 
see all relations of cause and effect tending to one end — 
the production of the largest possible sum of enjoy- 
ment ; even that which we term Evil aiding to pro- 
duce this beneficent result, we are constrained to add 
benevolence to the other attributes of our Creator. 

The relation of our intellectual faculties to an ex- 
ternal world being one of cause and effect, can be sus- 
tained alone by Him who established it. Thus do we 
see all things in God. 

To return to the subject of Belief. Direct belief, that 
is — " where a proposition, without regard to any former 
proposition expressed or understood, is admitted as 
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soon as it is expressed in words, or as soon as it rises 
silently into the mind/' is and must be founded upon 
the action of each of the primitive intellectual facul- 
ties, the indications that they give of the existence and 
relations of the external world, being the First Truths 
upon which all reasoning must be based. 

Belief in Testimony is merely belief in ideas fiimished 
by Causality, that is, the action of the primitive faculty 
of Causality gives us a perception of a relation existing 
in a train of sequences, and our belief is in propor- 
tion, as that relation seems sustained and unbroken. 
"For what is Testimony? It is itself an event. 
When we believe anything, then, in consequence of 
testimony, we only believe one event in consequence 
of another. But this is the general account of our 
belief in events. It is the union of the ideas of an 
antecedent and a consequent by a strong association."* 

Belief in Propositions, or indirect belief, is founded 
upon a perception of relation between such proposi- 
tions, and the knowledge previously furnished by the 
primitive faculties of the mind upon which direct 
belief depends. Such is the belief in God. t 

Truth. To man, and probably to all created intel- 

* MiU, vol. 1, p. 290. 

t Of course in speaking of belief here, we mean not the feeling 
itself, viz., the action of the organ of " Wonder," but what ought 
to constitute the proper direction of that feeling, in the same way 
as the Intellectual faculties are required to decide for Conscien- 
tiousness, what is right or wrong. As metaphysicians of the old 
school formerly confounded the action of the feeling of Conscien- 
tiousness, with its direction by the Intellectual faculties, the meta- 
physicians of the new school now seem to confound the action of 
the organ of Wonder, which gives the feeling of Faith — the sense 
of Reality, with its direction. 
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ligences, truth must ever be relative and not absolute : 
for, as we have seen, nothing can be known to us as 
it is ; " it is impossible so much as to conceive or form 
an idea," as Hume observes, " of anything specifically 
different from ideas and impressions." The Truthy 
therefore now under consideration, is that so called by 
mankind, and not absolute truth, which can be known 
to God only. 

Truth, to man, is merely the record of his feelings 
and impressions. Thus, we have propensities and 
sentiments which give us particular feelings or sensa- 
tions, in particular circumstances and situations, and 
we have intellectual faculties which give us other kinds 
of feelings that we call ideas. That we are the sub- 
jects of these diflferent kinds of sensations we say is 
true. Causality traces such impressions to external 
causes, the aggregate of these external causes we call 
the external world, and we say it is true that there is 
an external world. 

These external causes act, by means of the senses, 
upon our perceptive faculties, producing in us certain 
ideas ; and we say that it is true that matter (the 
name given to the unknown cause,) has the properties 
of form, size, colour, weight ; such being the names 
by which we denominate these ideas. 

We have faculties also that give us ideas of rela- 
tions, of likenesses and diflferences, of connexions 
and dependencies ; and we say that it is true that such 
modes of existence belong to matter. 

But what is the proof that these are truths ? There 
is no proof: we must take them for granted : we intui- 
tively believe them, and we cannot, for any practical 
purpose, believe otherwise. The present condition of 
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self is all of which we can speak with absolute cer- 
tainty. The existence of an external world, with its 
properties, connexions and dependencies : with every- 
thing relating to past, present, or future ; and conse- 
quently our own identity, must all be taken for granted ; 
the only evidence of their truth being that we feel with 
reference to them as we say that we do. 

The evidence of Truth will, therefore, be diflFerent to 
every individual mind ; neither can that which is truth 
to one mind be strictly said to be truth to any other ; 
as no two minds are exactly organized alike, and no 
two minds are ever, therefore, aflFected exactly in the 
same way. We have seen that our ideas depend equally 
upon the object or cause, the sense, and the subject or 
intellectual faculty ; and although the object and sense 
may be the same, yet the intellectual faculties dififering, 
as they do, more or less in all men, the perception of 
the object differs. We may readily conceive of an 
intelligence, with faculties so dififerently constituted from 
our own, that all which we call truth should to it appear 
falsehood. Matter might appear to such a mind to 
have different properties, dififerent relations, diflFerent 
dependencies.* In minds constituted in other respects 

* " To beings capable of .perceiving and distinguishing the dif- 
ferent particles that form by their aggregation those small masses, 
which, after the minutest mechanical division of which we are 
capable, appear atoms to us, the pride which we feel, in our che- 
mical analysis, must seem as ludicrous, as to us would seem the 
pride of the blind, if one, who had never enjoyed the opportunity of 
beholding the sun, were to boast of having discovered, by a nice 
comparison of the changing temperaiure of bodies, that, during 
certain hours of the day, there passed over our earth some great 
source of heat. The addition of one new sense to us, who have 
already the inestimable advantages which vision affords, might 
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like our own, the addition of a single faculty might be 
sujfficient to alter the whole appearance of nature. It 
is unphilosophical, therefore, to suppose that the causes 

probably, in a few hours communicate more instruction, with re- 
spect to matter, than all which is ever to repay and consummate 
the physical labours of mankind; giving, perhaps, to a single 
glance, those slow revelations of nature which, one by one, at in- 
tervals of many centuries, are to immortalize the future sages of 
bur face." — Brown's Philosophy of the Human Mind, Lecture 5. 

" * Tell me,' says Micromegas, an inhabitant of one of the planets 
of the Dog Star, to the secretary of the Academy of Sciences in the 
planet Saturn, at which he had recently arrived in a journey 
through the heavens, — ' Tell me how many senses have the men 
on your globe ?' " — " I quote, as perhaps the name has already in- 
formed you, from an ingenious philosophical romance of Voltaire, 
who, from various allusions in the work, has evidently had Fon- 
tenelle, the illustrious secretary of the French Academy of Sciences, 
in view, in the picture which he gives of the Saturnian secretary." 

* We have seventy- two senses,' answered the academician, * and 
we are, every day, complaining of the smallness of the number. 
Our imagination goes far beyond our wants. What are seventy- 
two senses ! and how pitiful a boundary, even for beings with such 
limited perceptions, to be cooped up within our ring and our five 
moons ! In spite of our curiosity, and in spite of as many passions 
as can result from six dozen of senses, we find our hours hang very 
heavily on our hands, and can always find time enough for yawn- 
ing.' * I can very well believe it,' says Micromegas, * for, in our 
globe, we have very near one thousand senses ; and yet with all 
these we feel continually a sort of listless inquietude and vague 
desire, which are for ever telling us that we know nothing, and 
that there are beings infinitely nearer perfection. I have travelled 
a good deal in the universe ; I have seen many classes of mortals 
far beneath us, and many as much superior ; but I have never had 
the good fortune to find any who had not always more desires than 
real necessities to occupy their life. And, pray, how long may you 
Saturnians live, with your few senses?' continued the Sirian; 

* Ah! but a very short time, indeed!* said the little man of Saturn, 

R 
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of ideas in us are necessarily what they appear to be ; 
all that we can affirm respecting them is that they 
afifect us in a certain manner ; and the description of 

with a sigh. * It is the same with us/ said the traveller ; * 'We 
are for ever complaining of the shortness of life. It must be an 
universal law of nature/ *Alas!' said the Satumian^ *we live 
only five hundred great revolutions of the sun, (which is pretty 
much about fifteen thousand years of our counting.) You see well, 
that this is to die almost the moment one is born. Our existence is 
a point— our duration an instant — our globe an atom. Scarcely 
have we begun to pick up a little knowledge, when death rushes in 
upon us, before we can have acquired anything like experience. As 
for me, I cannot venture even to think of any project. I feel myself 
but like a drop of water in the ocean ; and especially now, when I 
look to you and to myself, I really feel quite ashamed of the ridicul- 
ous appearance which I make in the universe.' ^ If I did not know 
that you were a philosopher,' replied Micromegas, <I should be 
afraid of distressing you, when I tell you, that our life is seven hun« 
dred times longer than yours. But what is even that ? When we 
come to the last moment, to have lived a single day, and to have 
lived a whole eternity, amount to the very same thing. I have been 
in countries where they live a thousand times longer than with us ; 
and I have always found them murmuring, just as we do ourselves. 
But you have seventy-two senses, and they must have told you 
something about your globe. How many properties has matter 
with you P' ' If you mean essential properties,' said the Saturnian, 
* without which our globe could not subsist," we count three hun- 
dred, — extension, impenetrability, mobility, gravity, divisibility, and 
80 forth.' 'That small number,' replied the gigantic traveller, 
' may be sufficient for the views which the Creator must have had 
with respect to your narrow habitation. Your globe is little ; its 
uihabitants are so too. You have few senses ; your matter has few 
qualities. In all this. Providence has suited you most happily to 
each other.' The academician was more and more astonished with 
everything which the traveller told him. At length, after commu- 
nicating to each other a little of what they knew, and a great deal 
of what they knew not, and reasoning, as well and as ill, as philo- 
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the mode in which we are aflfected is that which con- 
stitutes truth to us. * 

The "first truths" or fiindamental principles upon 

sophers usually do, they resolved to set out together, on a little touir 
of the universe/ 

** That with the one thousand senses of the Sirian, or even the 
seventy-two senses of the inhabitant of Saturn, our notions of matter 
would be very different from what they are at present, cannot be 
doubted ; since we should assign to it qualities corresponding with 
all the varieties of our six dozen or one thousand classes oi sensta- 
tions. But, even with all these sensations, it is evident, that we 
should still know as little of matter, independent of the phenomena 
which it exhibits in relation to us, as we know at this moment. Our 
definition of it would comprehend more phenomena ; but it would still 
be a definition of its phenomena only. We might perhaps be able 
to fill up the Saturnian catalogue of three hundred essential proper- 
ties, but these would be still only the relations of matter to our own 
perception. A change in the mere susceptibility ^of our organs of 
sense, or -of our sentient mind, would be, relatively to us, like a 
change in the whole system of things, communicating, as it were, 
new properties to every object around us. A single sense additional, 
in man, might thus be to external nature, like the creation of the 
sun, when he first burst upon it in splendour, ^ like the god of the 
new world,' and pouring everywhere his own effulgence, seemed to 
shed on it the very beauties which he only revealed." — Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, Lecture 9. 

* " In all German systems since the time of Kant, it is the 
fiindamental principle to deny the existence of Matter ; or rather, 
we should say, to believe it in a radically different sense from that 
in which the Scotch Philosopher strives to demonstrate it, and the 
English Unphilosopher believes it without demonstration. To any 
of our readers who has dipped never so slightly into metaphysical 
reading, this Idealism will be no inconceivable thing. Indeed it 
is singular how widely diffiised and under what different aspects we 
meet with it among the most dissimilar classes of mankind. Our 
Bishop Berkeley seems to have adopted it from religious induce- 
ments : Father Boscovich was led to a very cognate result, in hi» 
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which all reasoning is based being different in all men, 
our surprise need not be excited when we find that the 
line of argument that appears irresistible to one, utterly 

Theoria PhilosophuB NcUuraliSy from merely mathematical consi- 
derations. Of the ancient Pyrrho or the modern Hume we do not 
speak : but in the opposite end of the Earth, as Sir W. Jones 
informs us, a similar theory, of immemorial age, prevails among 
the theologians of Hindostan. Nay, Professor Stewart has de- 
clared his opinion, that whoever at some time of his life has not 
entertained this theory, may reckon that he has yet shown no 
talent for metaphysical research. Neither is it any argument 
against the Idealist to say that, since he denies the absolute 
existence of Matter, he ought in conscience likewise to deny its 
relative existence ; and plunge over precipices, and run himself 
through with swords, by way of recreation, since these, like all 
other material things, are only phantasms and spectra, and there- 
fore of no consequence. If a man, corporeally taken, is but a 
phantasm and spectrum himself, all this will ultimately amount to 
much the same as it did before. Yet herein lies Dr. Reid's grand 
triumph over the Skeptics, which is as good as no triumph what- 
ever. For as to the argument which he and his followers insist 
on, under all possible variety of figures, it amounts only to this 
very plain consideration, that *men naturally, and without rea- 
soning, believe in the existence of Matter ;' and seems, philoso- 
phically speaking, not to have any value ; nay, the introduction of 
it into philosophy may be considered as an act of suicide on the 
part of that science, the life and business of which, that of * in- 
terpreting appearances/ is hereby at an end. Curious it is, more- 
over, to observe how these common-sense Philosophers, men who 
brag chiefly of their irrefragable logic, and keep watch and ward, 
as if this were their special trade, against * Mysticism' and 
' Visionary Theories,' are themselves obliged to base their whole 
system on Mysticism, and a Theory, on Faith, in short, and that 
of a very comprehensive kind; the Faith, namely, either that 
man's Senses are themselves Divine, or that they afibrd not only 
an honest, but a literal representation of the workings of some 
Divinity. So true is it that for these men also, all knowledge of 
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fails to convince another; and that two individuals 
seldom arrive exactly at the same conclusions. Thus, 
one sees only coincidence where another traces cau- 

the visible rests on belief of the invisible, and derives its first 
meaning and certainty therefrom ! 

" The Idealist again boasts that his Philosophy is Transcendental, 
that is, ' ascending beyond the senses ;* which, he asserts, all 
Philosophy, properly so called, by its nature is, and must be : and 
in this way he is led to various unexpected conclusions. To a 
Transcendentalist, Matter has an existence but only as a Pheno- 
menon ; were we not there, neither would it be there ; it is a mere 
Relation, or rather the result of a Relation between our living 
Souls arid the great First Cause ; and depends for its apparent 
qualities on our bodily and mental organs ; having itself no intrin- 
sic qualities, being, in the common sense of that word, Nothing. 
The tree is green and hard, not of its own natural virtue, but 
simply because my eye and my hand are fashioned so as to discern 
such and such appearances under such and such conditions. Nay, 
as an Idealist might say, even on the most popular grounds, must 
it not be so ? Bring a sentient Being, with eyes a little different, 
with fingers ten times harder than mine ; and to him that Thing 
which I call Tree shall be yellow and soft, as truly as to me it is 
green and hard. Form his nervous^-structure in all points the 
reverse of mine, and this same Tree shall not be combustible, or 
heat-producing, but dissoluble and cpjd-producing, not high and 
convex, but deep and concave ; shall simply have all properties 
exactly the reverse of those I attribute to it. * There is, in fact,' 
says Fichte, * no Tree there, but only a manifestation of Power 
from something that is not I,' The same is true of material 
Nature at large, of the whole visible universe, with ajl its move- 
ments, figures, accidents and qualities ; all are impressions pro- 
duced on »ze hy ^om^thing differeTit Jrom me. This, we suppose, 
may be the foundation of what Fichte means by his far-famed Ich 
and Nicht'Ich (I and Not-I ;) words, which taking lodging, (to 
use the Hudibrastic phrase) in certain ' heads that were to be let 
unfurnished,' occasioned a hollow echo, as of Laughter, from the 
empty apartments ; though the words are, in themselves, quite 
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satioD^ and is enabled to employ the same causes to 
produce the same effects in different circumstances. 
And yet, is it not the commonly received opinion that 
all men naturally are equally capable of judging ; and 
are not men frequently the most dogmatical on those 
subjects that they are the least capable of understand- 
ing, and the most eager to refute those arguments the 
force of which nature has given them no faculties to 
appreciate ? This may be accounted for by the fact 
that each person instinctively believes that which he 
himself perceives, whether his perceptions be correct 
or not : and the greater part of such belief is formed 
at a period during which our perceptions are likely to 
be incorrect from their incompleteness. Belief also 
being instinctive, is as readily extended to the ideal as 
to the reaL to fancied relations of cause and eflfect as to 
true ones. Thus, when the judgment is not sufficiently 
strong to examine correctly the grounds upon which 
belief is founded, prejudice will come to its aid and 
cause a man to maintain his point in spite of reason ^ 

harmless, and may represent the hasis of a metaphysical Philoso- 
phy as fitly as any other words. But farther, and what is still 
stranger than such Idealism, according to these Kantean systems, 
the organs of the mind too, what is called the Understanding, are 
of a no less arbitrary, and, as it were, accidental character than 
those of the Body. Time and Space themselves are not external 
but internal entities : they have no outward existence, there is no 
Time and no Space out of the mind ; they are mere Jbrms of man's 
spiritual being, laws under which his thinking nature is constituted 
to act. This seems the hardest conclusion of all ; but it is an 
important one with Kant ; and is not given forth as a dogma, but 
carefully deduced in his Critik der jRetnen Yernunft with great 
precision, and the strictest form of argument." — Carlyle*s Miscel- 
lanies, vol. 2, p. 106. 
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and even contrary to it. But since all men think and 
feel and believe differently, what is to be the test of 
truth ? We can have do other than experience. The 
record of the mode in which ttie majority of men are 
affected by the external worid must be considered truth 
with respect to it. That which appears blue to the 
majority, must be said to be blue, although to some 
few who possess a peculiar development of the faculty 
that perceives colour, it may appear to be green or 
pink. 

With regard to the truth of those propositions upon 
which experience does not directly bear, — the existence 
of a Deity — for example, the only test can he the re- 
lation of such propositions to those of which experience 
does inform us. And here it is that mankind fall into 
controversy and error ; for while all agree with respect 
to those truths of which direct experience affords every- 
day proof, the evidence for those truths which require 
to be searched out by the reasoning powers, must 
appear valid or othenvise, as those reasoning powers are 
more or less efficient ; so that what seems indubitably 
true to one may be considered improbable or even 
absurd by another who is more capable of sifting evi- 
dence. 

That which Mr. Combe relates of a few individuals, 
will be found to apply to all mankind, viz., " That there 
is a tendency to believe without examination ; and that 
an effort of philosophy is necessary to resist belief, 
instead of eridence being requisite to produce it." 
The natural tendency of all minds is to credulity and 
not to scepticism, and it is necessary that it should be 
so, for " faith removes mountains." Ignorance believes, 
but philosophy doubts and examines. Of that which 
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constitutes the belief of the great mass of mankind, 
one half, at least, may be shown to be erroneous. They 
believe in things and beings for the existence of which 
there is not the slightest evidence, and their minds are 
filled with imaginary relations of cause and effect 
which the experience of a life is insuflBcient to disprove 
or correct* 

To searchers after truth, then, it is absolutely^neces- 
sary that nothing be admitted which is not either a 
first truth, or founded upon a first truth. A single 
proposition believed without suflScient evidence, is dan- 
gerous to all trnth ; it becomes with us a first truth, 
upon which we build all kinds of erroneous conclusions. 
If we attempt to go beyond that to which our faculties 
are limited, if we attempt to reason independently of 
those first truths which it is the province of each faculty 

• " In contemplating the character of the eminent persons who 
appeared ahout this era, nothing is more interesting and instruc- 
tive than to remark the astonishing comhination, in the same 
minds of the highest intellectual endowments, with the most de- 
plorable aberrations of the understanding ; and even, in number- 
less instances, with the most childish superstitions of the multitude. 
Of this apparent inconsistency, Bodinus does not furnish a solitary 
example. The same remark may be extended, in a greater or less 
degree, to most of the other celebrated names hitherto mentioned. 
Melanchthon, as appears from his letters, was an interpreter of 
dreams, and a caster of nativities ; and Luther seems to have 
seriously believed that he had himself frequently seen the arch 
enemy face to face, and held arguments with him on points of 
theology. Nor was the study of the severe sciences, on all occa- 
sions, an effectual remedy against such illusions of the imagina- 
tion. The sagacious Kepler was an astrologer and a visionary ; 
and his friend Tycho Brahe, the Frince of AstronomerSy kept an 
idiot in his service, to whose prophecies he listened as revelations 
from above." — Stewart's Dissertations, Encyc. Brit., p. 29. 
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to furnish, we immediately fall into absurdities and 
contradictions. 

For instance, the term "infinite," used so much by 
theologians, is usually employed to designate that which 
is unlimited, boundless, to which nothing can be added 
or taken away. But this definition consists of words 
without meaning, for our faculties give us no know- 
ledge of that which is boundless ; and in reasoning 
upon it we necessarily plunge into obscurity. Thus, 
concerning "infinite" space, if this planetary system 
were to be deducted from the universe, we cannot 
suppose that the universe would be less infinite than it 
was before ; therefore, a part is as great as the whole. 

So of Infinite Duration or Immortality, as applied 
to beings who have begun to be : in consequence of 
this beginning of existence they can never be said to 
live for more than half an Eternity : therefore that 
which is infinite is capable of being halved. 

Again, the doctrine of Infinite Divisibility implies 
the same absurdity and contradiction. " Everything," 
as Hume says, " capable of being infinitely divided 
contains an infinite number of parts; otherwise the 
division would be stopped short by the indivisible parts, 
which we should immediately arrive at. Finite exten- 
sion must, in this case, suppose an infinite number of 
parts." 

Upon speculative points like these, theory upon 
theory has been formed, and mankind have been en- 
gaged in perpetual controversy, and will be so to the 
end of time, unless, by a close analysis of the powers 
of the mind, showing the relation that has been esta- 
blished between us and the external world, the boundary 
of our possible knowledge be determined. With the 
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help of an analysis like this, which will acquaint us 
with each intellectual faculty and its fiinction, we shall 
be in no danger of wastmg our powers m the vain 
attempt to overstep this boundary : we shall possess a 
standard by which first truths may be determined — 
the want of which has led to the unwise extension of 
ihem by one party, and the equally unwise limitation 
of them by others, producing thereby endless errors 
and uncertainty respecting that science which of all 
others ought to be the most certain, as in it are in- 
volved the highest interests of mankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

ON THB CONNEXION OF THB MIND WITH ORGANIZATION. 

Many important deductions result from our know- 
ledge of the connexion between the Mind and Brain ; 
and many facts there are now on record that point to 
general principles yet to be discovered, that, in all 
probability, are of equal, if not of much greater mo- 
ment than those with which we are now acquainted. 

One of the most important of the practical prin- 
ciples derivable from the knowledge of this connexion 
is, that all the physical laws liiat tend to increase the 
health of the body generally, and of the brain as a part 
of its organization, must tend also to increase the 
health and strength of the mind. It is found, by ex- 
perience, that, as the muscles of the body become 
larger and stronger by use, so the brain increases in 
activity and size by judicious exercise — and with it the 
mental powers. And if further investigation should 
lead to the complete establishment of the fact that 
peculiar dispositions and tendencies of the mind, as 
well as general bodily constitution, are transmitted 
from parents to ofiFspring, we may hope to possess a 
certain, eflBcient, practical rule, by which, in the course 
of generations, the race may be improved ; those men- 
tal faculties be made to predominate which lead to 
happiness, and those kept within proper bounds which, 
uncontrolled, create misery and confiision. 
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It is also known that activity and power of mind 
depend greatly upon quality of brain. Some persons are 
distinguished for great retentiveness of memory, for 
remembering everything that they hear and read. Sir 
Walter Scott was an example of this. Others have little 
or no power of retention, and can scarcely remember 
their own names. Again, some are capable of great 
mental endurance, whilst others sink under the slightest 
exertion ; some are active, others slow : all of which dif- 
ferences are dependent, not so much upon organization, 
as upon quality of brain. It may perhaps be disco- 
vered ere long, now that so many minds are turned to 
the subject, what it is that characterizes these varieties ; 
the knowledge of which might be made greatly service- 
able in the improvement of the powers of the mind. 

Of the action of the mind upon the body, and the 
body upon the mind, and of the causes and modes of 
this mutual influence, many very curious facts have 
been registered, but our present knowledge is insuf- 
ficient to enable us to generalize them and turn them 
to any practical account. 

The following are some of these facts ; detailed, not 
for the purpose of drawing inferences from them, or as 
being necessarily connected, but because they appear 
to point to some important principles yet to be dis- 
covered. 

" Professor Ehrenberg asserts that by means of the 
microscope he has discovered the fibres of the ence- 
phalon, spinal chord, and nerves, to be tubular, (i. e.) 
that they do not consist of solid fibres, but of parallel 
or fasciculated tubes, dilated at intervals, or jointed, 
and from ^ to 3^ of a line in diameter. Also, that 
they contain a perfectly transparent tenacious fluid, 
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never visibly globular, the liquor nervens, which differs 
from the nervens medulla as the chyle does from 
blood."* 

" When the pneumo-gastric or chief nerve of the 
stomach is tied or cut through, and its end separated 
so as to interrupt the flow of nervous energy towards 
that organ, digestion is either entirely arrested or 
greatly impaired. * * * As, however, the direction of 
a current of galvanism to the cut end of the nerve, 
next the stomach, suffices to re-establish digestion 
after that process has been suspended by the mterrup- 
tion of the nervous influence consequent on its division, 
we may reasonably infer that, in the healthy state, the 
nerve merely transmits to the stomach a stimulus or 
energy generated for the purpose either in the brain or 
in the spinal marrow and ganglia — ^that the nerve, in 
short, acts only as a conductor, and does not originate 
the influence which it evidently imparts."t 

This nervous energy, however generated, or from 
whatever source derived, seems equally essential to 
thinking and feeling as to digestion ; for whenever it is 
drawn off to assist in digestion, or other mere bodily 
offices, the power of thinking and feeling is proportion- 
ally decreased. Deep study and digestion mutually 
impede each other. So, if the nervous energy is spent 
in bodily exercise, great mental activity is impossible. 

The activity of one mental organ is quieted by 
calling another into exercise ; so also deep study or 
great activity of the anterior lobe of the brain decreases 
the energy of that portion of it connected with the 
feelings. 

* Dr. EUiotson's Human Physiology, p. 466. 

t Dr. A. Combe on Digestion and Dietetics, pp. 77, 79. 
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There are cases in which this nervous energy ap- 
pears to be deranged, as in epilepsy ; or in which it 
seems to be increased almost without limit, as in the 
paroxysms of passion or madness, or in the temporary 
excitement occasioned by the use of stimulating drinks ; 
during which time persons naturally weak, seem to 
acquire a supernatural strength, so as often to require 
the force of several strong men to restrain them. 

Each organ of Propensity and Sentiment appears to 
exercise its peculiar influence upon the body, and to 
have its particular set of muscles attached to it. This 
influence produces what is called the natural language 
of the faculty ; appearing when it is strongly marked, 
not only on the countenance, but throughout the whole 
person. Who is not more or less acquainted with the 
impress of Benevolence, of Veneration, Firmness, Con- 
scientiousness, Hope, Wonder, Self-Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, Combativeness, Cautiousness ? This na- 
tural language of the faculties gives rise to a great 
variety of important mental phenomena ; for each feel- 
ing has not only a strong influence over most of the 
bodily functions, but is also, when manifested in this 
way, intelligible to others, and has the power of calling 
into activity the same feeling in them : thus, harshness 
produces harshness, and kindness kindness ; it is in this 
way that good or bad feelings may be stimulated, 
and this kind of sympathy become an important ele- 
ment in moral training. There is a manifest difference 
in the influence of the speaker who feels forcibly what 
he is expressing, and who therefore throws the natural 
language of that feeling into his manner, and the one 
who delivers the same speech heartlessly, and without 
feeling his subject. 
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^' True sympathy/' says Mr. Combe, " arises from 
the natural language of any active feeling exciting the 
same feeling in another, antecedently to any Tcnowledge 
of what excited it in the person principally concerned ; 
and this is suflftcient to account for the origin of panics 
in battles and in mobs, and for the electric rapidity 
with which passions of every kind pervade and agitate 
the minds of assembled multitudes." This cause, how- 
ever, does not appear to be sujHicient to account for the 
epidemical mental diseases that sometimes pervade 
particular countries and districts, manifesting them- 
selves by suicide, tumults, riots, acts of violence, and 
fanaticism. 

The nerves connected with the brain are everywhere 
distributed over the body with the minutest care, and 
are also intimately connected with each other through- 
out the whole system. Every impression occurring at 
the extremity of the system is instantaneously propa- 
gated to its centre ; and for every action of the mind 
there is a corresponding action outwards in the organ 
intended to administer to its gratification. If this in- 
timate connexion and communication be interfered with, 
by being either checked or suspended, some particular 
form of disease is the consequence. It is with respect 
to these kinds of diseases that miraculous cures are 
often said to be performed ; for any strong mental 
emotion that shall send the nervous current through 
the system with more than ordinary force, will fre- 
quently restore the nervous communication that has 
been impeded, and cure the disease consequent upon 
it. Implicit belief, itself a strong feeling, is necessary 
to call the other faculties into the simultaneous action 
required to produce a strong mental emotion ; faith. 
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therefore, is the first thing necessary ; nothing can 
be done, in such cases, without it. If we observe 
even the ordinary eflFects of the mind upon the body, 
we must feel convinced that the combined action of 
some of our strongest feelings, in such extraordinary 
cases, is sufficient to produce the so-caUed miracu- 
lous cures on record. We see how readily tears or 
blushing are produced by the slightest mental emo- 
tion : we witness the ordinary effects of grief in derang- 
ing the system, and the opposite eflFect of joy and a 
happy state of mind in promoting a cure. In fact, no 
emotion takes place in the mind without some tempo- 
rary effect upon the bodily system ; which ordinarily 
passes unobserved from the want of the recognition of 
the strict communication that exists between the mind 
and the body. 

Amongst the most extraordinary of the phenomena 
connected with this subject, are undoubtedly " sleep- 
waking'' and " sleep-walking,'' — whether or not we give 
implicit credence to the common accounts of the won- 
ders performed in these states, such as reading, writ- 
ing, correcting omissions, when asleep, or in the dark, 
or with the eyes shut or carefully bandaged. 

Many of the phenomena of Animal Magnetism, 
or Mesmeiism, are attested by such high authority as 
to leave no room for doubt as to then- general truth. 
We quote the following passage from Dr. EUiotson : — 
" * Among all the phenomena,' says Professor Dugald 
Stewart, ^ to which the subject of imitation has led our 
attention, none are, perhaps, so wonderful as those 
which have been recently brought to light, in conse- 
quence of the philosophical inquiries occasioned by the 
medical pretensions of Mesmer and his associates. 
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That these pretensions involved much of ignorance, or 
of imposture, or both, in their author, has, I think, 
been fully demonstrated in the very able report of the 
French academicians ; but does it follow from this that 
the facts witnessed and authenticated by those acade- 
micians should share in the disgrace incurred by the 
empirics who disguised or misrepresented them? For 
my own part, it appears to me that the general conclu- 
sions established by Mesmer's practice, with respect to 
the physical effects of the principle of imagination, 
(more particularly in cases where they co-operated 
together,) are incomparably more curious than if he 
had actually demonstrated the existence of his boasted 
science : nor can I see any good reason why a physi- 
cian, who admits the efficacy of the moral agents 
employed by Mesmer, should, in the exercise of his 
profession, scruple to copy whatever processes are ne- 
cessary for subjecting them to his command, any more 
than that he should hesitate about employing a new 
physical agent, such as electricity or galvanism/ " 

" The result of Gall's investigation was this : — 
'Neither we, nor any other dispassionate observers, 
who have been present at the famous experiments 
of which such wonderful accounts have been given, 
have witnessed anything supernatural or contrary to 
nature : we ought therefore to abandon the belief of 
the metamorphosis of nerves, (the performance of the 
function of one nerve by another,) to those who are 
better organised for the marvellous than ourselves. * * 
* * * How often in intoxication, hysterical and hjjrpo- 
chondriacal attacks, convulsions, fever, insanity, under 
violent emotions, after long fasting, through the effect 
of such poisons as opium, hemlock, bella-donna, are 

T 
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we not, in some measure, transformed into perfectly 
diflFerent beings, for instance, into poets, actors, &c. P' 

* Just as in dreaming, the thoughts frequently have 
more delicacy, and the sensations are more acute, and 
we can hear and answer ; just as in ordinary som- 
nambulism we can rise, walk, see with our eyes open, 
touch with the hands, <fec/ * We acknowledge a fluid 
which has an especial affinity with the nervous system, 
which can emanate from an individual, pass into an- 
other, and accumulate, in virtue of particular affinities, 
more in certain parts than in others/ ^ We admit the 
existence of a fluid, the subtraction of which lessens, 
and the accumulation augments, the power of the 
nerves ; which places one part of the nervous system 
in repose, and heightens the activity of another ; which, 
therefore, may produce an artificial somnambulism/ " 

"A rigid mathematician. La Place, observes, that 

* of all the instruments which we can employ, in order 
to enable us to discover the imperceptible agents of 
nature, the nerves are the most sensible, especially 
when their sensibility is exalted by particular causes. 
It is by means of them that we have discovered the 
slight electricity which is developed by the contact of 
two heterogeneous metals. The singular phenomena 
which result from the extreme sensibility of the nerves 
in particular individuals have given birth to various 
opinions relative to the existence of a new agent, which 
has been denominated animal magnetism, to the action 
of the common magnetism, to the influence of the sun 
and moon in some nervous affections, and, lastly, to 
the impressions which may be experienced from the 
proximity of the metals, or of a running water. It is 
natural to suppose that the action of these causes is 
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very feeble, and that it may easily be disturbed by 
accidental circumstances ; but because, in some cases, 
it has not been manifested at all, we are not to con- 
clude it has no existence. We are so far from being 
acquainted with all the agents of nature, and their 
different modes of action, that it would be quite un- 
philosophical to deny the existence of the phenomena, 
merely because they are inexplicable in the present 
state of our knowledge.' " 

" Cuvier fully admits Mesmerism : — * We must con- 
fess that it is very difficult, in the experiments which 
have for their object the action which the nervous sys- 
tem of two diflFerent individuals can exercise, one upon 
another, to distinguish the effect of the imagination of 
the individual, upon whom the experiment is tried, 
from the physical result produced by the person who 
acts upon him. The effects, however, on persons igno- 
rant of the agency, and upon individuals whom the 
operation itself has deprived of consciousness, and those 
which animals present, do not permit us to doubt that 
the proximity of two animated bodies in certain posi- 
tions, combined with certain movements, have a real 
eflFect, independently of all participation of the fancy. 
It appears also clearly that these eflFects arise from 
some nervous communication which is established be- 
tween their nervous systems.* " 

" I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction 
that the facts of Mesmerism which I admit, because 
they are not contrary to established morbid phenomena, 
result from a specific power. Even if they are some- 
times unreal and feigned, and, when real, are sometimes 
the result of emotion, — of imagination, to use common 
language ; but that they may be real and independent of 
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all imagination, I have seen quite sufficient to convince 
me. * * * * To describe the phenomena which I have 
witnessed to emotion and fancy, to suppose collusion 
and deception would be absurd. They must be ascribed 
to a peculiar power ; to a power acting, I have no doubt, 
constantly in all living things, vegetable and animal, 
but shown in a peculiar manner by the processes of 
Mesmerism. I have witnessed its power at least three 
times a week for two months ; and should despise 
myself if I hesitated to declare my decided conviction 
of the truth of Mesmerism. I am willing to believe 
that a sleep-waker may prophesy morbid changes in 
himself with accuracy, as the boy mentioned by Gall 
predicted the termination of his fit if his friends would 
lead him into the garden, and the girl mentioned by 
Lord Monboddo, predicted the cessation of her disease 
with equal accuracy. * * * But I have never witnessed 
more than what, it is certain, takes place in health 
and disease. I have seen persons sent to sleep, I 
have felt and heard others declare they had tingling, 
and heard some declare they had various other sensa- 
tions and pains, I have seen twitchings, convulsions, 
and spastic contractions of muscles, loss of power of 
muscle, and the most profound coma ; and I have seen 
these evidently and instantly removed by the process. 
I have seen one sense restored in the coma by the pro- 
cess, so that the person was insensible in taste, smell, 
sight, and yet heard and answered questions well. I 
have seen paroxysms of sleep-waking and ecstatic 
delirium, which had been originally induced by its 
disturbance of a system already epileptic, put an end 
to evidently, and in general quickly, by Mesmerism. 
But I have not witnessed persons seeing through walls 
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or pasteboard, nor tasting or smelling with the epigas- 
trium or fingers ; nor speaking or understanding lan- 
guages they had never learnt ; nor telling the circum- 
stances past, present, and to come, of persons they had 
never heard of before. * * * No marvel has yet pre- 
sented itself in my experience : nor has any good been 
yet effected in the diseases of my patients ; but the 
perfect coma induced in some of them would be an 
inestimable blessing in the case of a surgical operation, 
which I am positive might have been performed without 
the slightest sensation on some of the female patients, 
exactly as took place at the Hotel-Dieu, where a can- 
cerous breast was removed in Mesmeric coma from a 
poor woman, without her knowledge. I have no doubt 
that I shall in time see all the established phenomena 
of sleep-waking,— writing, reading, and doing endless 
things, even better than in the waking state. But, 
before I see, 1 cannot believe more."* 

So much does Dr. Elliotson profess to believe, and 
he seems careful to admit no more than facts appear 
to warrant. Others, however, go much farther ; thus, 
Walther, the Professor at Landshut, quoted by Gall, 
" for a description of the stages of Mesmerism, in the 
highest of which (clairvoyance,) time and space no 
longer present obstacles to the penetration of the mag- 
netised,' ^who sees as distinctiy into the interior of 
the magnetiser's body as into his own,' the reason of 
which is, that, * all the nervous system is an identity 
and a totality — a pure transparence without cloud, an 
infinite expansion without bounds or obstacles, such is 
universal sense ;' and as, * in the waking state the 

* Human Physiology, p. 677, et seq. 
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soul is more closely and intimately united with the 
body;' and ^natural sleep is a more intimate com- 
munication of our soul with the universal soul of the 
world ; so in magnetic sleep our soul is united in the 
most intimate manner with the soul of the world and 
with the body, and with the latter not by means of the 
nervous system only, but immediately in all its parts 
and members, so that life is no longer a particularity, 
but original life.' " * 

That Mesmerism may be true in all its stages, we 
think can scarcely be disputed by those who have fol- 
lowed us in our investigation into the present extent of 
our knowledge of both mind and matter ; but that the 
evidence in favour of its latter stages is not yet suf- 
ficiently powerful to overbalance the a priori high 
improbability of their truth, is, we think, equally cer- 
tain. But the phenomena alluded to in this chapter, 
relating both to animal magnetism, and to sympathy, 
in its various modes of manifestation, seem all to ema- 
nate from one source, and to point to some nervous 
agent, some general power, or perhaps some fluid, 
which, if it exist at all, must perform a most important 
part in the human constitution ; the discovery of which 
will be a vast step gained towards the knowledge of 
all the influences that aflfect and rule over the mind 
of man. 

* EUiotson's Human Physiology, p. 674. 



CHAPTER V. 

MATERIALISM, CONSCIOUSNESS, IDENTITY, ASSOCIATION. 

With reference to the truths called "first truths," 
although we must agree with Reid and Brown in placing 
them at the foundation of all practical reasoning and 
belief, it will be subsequently shown that they are not 
immutable truths, but merely instinctive indications 
given us for our guidance under the circumstances in 
which we are placed upon this earth, informing us not of 
the real nature of anything, but merely of the temporal 
relation between external things and beings possessing 
our particular organization : for as we have faculties 
that test the evidence of the senses, so the evidence of 
one intellectual faculty, or class of faculties, may be 
tested by others in the same mind, proving that " Pure 
Reason" and "Practical Reason," are sometimes at 
variance. 

Materialism. Matter is known to us only as the 
cause of certain sensations which we call by various 
names, as solidity, extension, &c., but whether this 
cause be material or immaterial, we have no means of 
determining. 

The Soul J (if the term mean anything,) is the prin- 
ciple of sensation, which, down to the lowest animal in 
the scale of creation, is found to depend upon the ner- 
vous system ; the nervous system depending upon the 
vital principle, and the vital principle upon organization. 
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The Mindy as we have previously stated, is only the 
aggregate of all the sensations of which a being is 
conscious; individuality and unity being given to it 
by a form of our own intelligence. What we term 
Perception, Conception, Memory, Imagination, Judg- 
ment, are only diversified sensations, diflFerent in their 
degree of intensity and in their character to the feel- 
ings resulting from the action of the Propensities and 
Sentiments, but still mere sensations. We are not 
justified in designating the mind as the cause of sen- 
sations; for of cause we know nothing but as the 
invariable antecedent, and the invariable antecedent of 
these sensations is, as far as we have yet discovered, 
the action of the brain. Nor are we justified in saying 
that the Mind is material, because that would be equi- 
valent to saying that Sensation is material, which would 
be to make the cause and effect the same. All facts, 
however, justify us in saying that Sensation is caused 
by that which we call material, in the only sense in 
which we can use the term cause. 

The fact that the properties of Matter are conceived 
of differently by different individuals, according to their 
own particular organization or internal forms of thought, 
is a clear proof that the only connexion between the 
mind and the real constitution of objects, is one of 
mere relation ; whence it follows that the question of 
Materialism is an idle question, and one of mere words ; 
it being impossible for man to separate the qualities 
really belonging to an object, from such qualities as 
modified by the forms and modes of his own intel- 
ligence. 

Consciousness, as the term is used by one class of 
writers, the metaphysicians, means nothing more than 
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sensibility to present feelings and ideas ; to feel a sen- 
sation and to be conscious of it, being, according to 
them, synonymous. "There are not," Dr. Thomas 
Brown observes, "sensations, thoughts, passions, and 
also consciousness, any more than there is quadruped 
or animal as a separate being, to be added to the 
wolves, tigers, elephants, and other living creatures, 
which we include under these terms." 

Again, Mill says, " It was of great importance for 
the purpose of naming, that we should not only have 
names to distinguish the diflferent classes of our feel- 
ings, but also a name applicable equally to all those 
classes. This purpose is answered by the concrete 
term Conscious ; and the abstract of it. Consciousness. 
Thus if we are in any way sentient ; that is, have any 
of the feelings whatever of a living creature ; the word 
Conscious is applicable to the feeler, and Conscious- 
ness to the feeling : that is to say, the words are 
generical marTcSy under which all the names of the 
subordinate classes of the feelings of a sentient crea- 
ture are included. When I smell a rose, I am con- 
scious ; when I have the idea of a fire, I am conscious ; 
when I remember, I am conscious ; when I reason, and 
when I believe, I am conscious ; but believing and 
being conscious of belief, are not two things, they are 
the same thing ; though this same thing I can name, 
at one time without the aid of the generical mark, while 
at another time it suits me to employ the generical 
mark."* 

In the sense in which the term Consciousness is used 
by these writers, it is evidently common to all sensitive 

* Mill's Analysis, vol. 1, p. 172. 

V 
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existence, and is in fact equivalent to that which we 
have hitherto denominated " Sensation." 

But this signification is not the one that the gene- 
rality of naankind attach to the term, when they say that 
they are conscious of the operations of their own minds. 
With them, to have an idea, and to be conscious of the 
idea, are different things ; such kind of consciousness 
implying reflection, and being the action of one part of 
the mind upon the other. 

The phrenological definition of this term, would 
appear, therefore, to be the most correct. " Conscious- 
ness," says Mr. Combe, " means the knowledge which 
the mind has of its own existence and operations."* In 
this sense, Consciousness belongs to man alone ; for 
though the brutes possess feelings and ideas-r-though 
they are endowed with perception, conception, memory, 
and a kind of judgment, yet there is not the slightest 
evidence that they are conscious of such states of mind ; 
they seem to experience mere trains of sensations, and 
to be impelled by them to action, without having any 
idea of their existence. 

The question has often and naturally arisen, how is 
it that with a plurality of organs, and each of them 
double. Consciousness is invariably single ; so that we 
are never conscious of more than one feeling or idea 
at the same time ? 

The answer is simple, viz., that however great may 
be the variety of feelings and ideas occurring in the 
mind simultaneously, they make but one sensation. A 
compound sensation it may be called, because com- 
posed of other sensations which may be distinguished 

* System of Phrenology, p. 647. 
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sijparately when occurring consecutively, but not the 
Iciin a simple and indivisible sensation at the moment 
of our being conscious of it ; in the same way that a 
musical chord is not the leas a single sound, because 
the notes of which it is composed may be struck suc- 
cessively, each producing a separate sound. 

But it has been objected, that the mind has, in fact, 
the power of taking cognizaace at the same moment, of 
the component parts of its compound sensations ; for 
instance, that when, in a band of music, the different 
instruments combined make but one sound, a practised 
ear will listen to two or three of the instruments sepa- 
rately; but if this process of listening be carefully 
analysed, it will be found that the ear merely follows 
the different instruments one after another, so rapidly, 
that the idea of succession ia lost, and the separate acts 
of attention appear simultaneous. 

The notion of the simplicity and indivisibility of tlie 
mind itself seems to have originated from the observa- 
tion of this law of our nature, viz., that more than one 
feeling or idea cannot exist simultaneously in the same 
mind, but, of whatever organs they may be the produce, 
they blend and make but one sensation. 

Identity. It has been previously explained that all 
our knowledge must be derived from the instinctive 
indications of our Intellectual Faculties, which indica- 
tions must be admitted as first truths in reasoning on 
all practical subjects, although they are not intended 
to inform us of the real nature of things, but merely of 
the relation established between ourselves and the ex- 
ternal world. Some of our faculties, our reasoning 
powers, for instance, are capable of passing judgment 
upon the other organs as to whellifr their indications 
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be correct or Dot, aodthey suffice, io several iDstaDces, 
to show that what some of our faculties would represect 
to us as real existeuces, have do place but Id our own 
minds. Thus one of our faculties, Individuality, gives 
us the idea of individual existences, but reason sug- 
gests to us that if we could view creation as it is, and as 
a whole, it would no longer appear to us as composed 
of individual parts, of independent existences, but as 
one great mass of matter and sensation ; each atom of 
the former, and each diversified form of the latter t o 
inseparably connected with all the rest, that nothing 
could with propriety be called individual but the uui- 
verse itself.* 

But it seems to be necessary to our present mode of 
existence, not only that we should have the power of 
individualizing, but that we should be able to attach a 
certain idea of sameness to individual existences, so 
that what appeared to be an individual yesterday seems 
to be that self-same individual, aod do other, to-day, 
and will continue to be so. Without this sense of 
Identity, the world would seem but an assemblage of 
flitting phantoms, and all would be confusion ard 
chaos ; but that it is merely a feeling given to us for 
wise purposes, there being nothing answeriug to it in 
reality, our reasoning powers would render probable. 
Philosophically speaking, nothiug with which we are 
acquainted remaius the same for two secoDds together. 
The atoms of which bodies are composed are in strict 
union with the atmosphere, and are coutinually blend- 
iog their particles with everythiDg around them. Or- 
ganized bodies are perpetually chauging their structure 

* ^'ee Individuality, chapter 2, Intellechail Faculties, 
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by the vital processes of waste and reproduction ; and 
if the mind continued the same for any perceptible 
time, we should lose all consciousness of its existence ; 
for it is only by its successive changes that it is cog- 
nizable to us at all. No idea or feeling of the mind 
can even be said really to be repeated, for whatever 
may be the character of memory, it never presents 
ideas, in every respect, as they at first occurred ; either 
they differ in intensity or in their association with other 
ideas. So that, in fact, at no two perceptible periods, 
of an individual's existence, is the mind strictly the 
same. 

What is it that constitutes the sameness between the 
infant and the old man — between a person when pos- 
sessing sound health and vigorous intellect, and when 
weakened in mind and body by disease ? How is it, 
that although we perceive the process of change conti- 
nually going on in ourselves throughout our whole 
system, so that from one important period of our lives 
to another we seem to be altered beings ; yet still the 
feeling of Identity clings to us.^ Whence we know not — 
unless we believe it to proceed from a principle of our 
nature ; to be the result of au intuitive or instinctive 
action of faculties, indications of which must always 
be admitted as the grounds of all practical reasoning, 
and taken for granted as they cannot be tested. 

The belief that we are the same persons throughout 
our whole existence, is commonly adduced as an evi- 
dence of the fact, and much ingenuity has been dis- 
played in its explanation. Brown says that atoms are 
truly identical, and all the change that takes place is 
change of state ; and that tbis analogy may be carried 
to the mind, the mind beinp, hkc ultimate atoms, simple 
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and indivisible. But both these propositions are mere 
assumptions, as we have no faculties that can inform 
us concerning atoms in their ultimate state, or even 
whether such atoms have any existence; and with 
reference to the mind's being simple and indivisible, 
the arguments that would prove it to be so, would also 
prove each separate thought and feeling to be simple 
and indivisible, and consequently indestructible. 

It is clear, however, that whatever our reasoning 
powers may tell us with respect to the instinctive action 
of our faculties, we still must put implicit faith in their 
indications, and since it is necessary for us to believe 
that there are individual existences, and that they pos- 
sess identity, it is not put within the power of the 
strongest intellect to shake this belief as regards prac- 
tice, whatever it may do in respect to theory. 

Association. Much has been commonly attributed 
to Association, which an intimate knowledge of the pri- 
mitive faculties of the mind proves, in no way, to 
belong to it. Feelings and " new principles of action," 
have been supposed to be formed by it. The observa- 
tion of the fact that the Intellectual Faculties are 
necessary for the guidance of the feelings, for their 
direction in action, may have generated this error. 
Our thoughts have also been supposed to follow each 
other in an established order, and metaphysicians have 
endeavoured to base education upon general laws of 
such associations. But so great is the diversity in 
minds that such general laws will never be discovered, 
and the causes that determine a train of thought, a 
succession of ideas in one individual, can seldom, if 
ever, be applicable to another. But though the im- 
portance of the principle of Association has been. 
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ill some cases, misunderstood, it cannot be over-esti- 
mated. We have seen that it is upon a very narrow 
stratum of ideas that the external world, as it appears 
to us, is built; the ideas derived directly from the 
senses, such as sounds, smella, tastes, and touch, and 
from the organs of some of the perceptive faculties, 
are probably all that the other mental faculties have 
to act upon to create M'ithiu us the whole order and 
beauty of nature, or the whole picture of the world as it 
appears to us. Any defect in the power of association 
of ideas would disturb the whole of this harmony. 

But it is the association of feelings with ideas to 
which the highest importance attaches. The propen- 
sities and sentiments being mere blind impulses, and 
depending upon the intellectual faculties for their 
proper direction, every variety of erroneous associa- 
tion between the intellect and feeUngs is formed in 
early life, before the reason has been taught, or is 
capable of judging for itself of the correctness of the 
connexion. Such associations are common to all the 
feelings, and until they can be broken, tend on all 
occasions to mislead the judgment. One of the most 
common illustrations, and oue familiar to every one, is 
the association so frequently formed between darkness 
and danger. Stories of ghosts and other frightful 
absurdities, are related to children, until they fear to 
be left alone in the dark. As they grow older they 
may reason very correctly upon the groundlessness of 
such fears, but darkness does not the less excite their 
feeling of Cautiousness. So strong is the association 
in some cases, that there are instances on record of 
physically and morally brave persons who, after being in 
twenty battles without being cou.scious of fear, have yet 
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dreaded to be left in the dark. There is a great variety 
of objects to which the same feeling may be as 
erroneously attached, and there are few persons that 
have not some antipathies, compounded of hatred and 
fear, that have no better foundation. " Some persons 
have what is called an antipathy to a spider, a toad, 
or a cat. These feelings generally originate in some 
early fright. The idea of danger has been, on some 
occasions, intensely excited along with the touch or 
sight of the animal, and hence the association so 
strongly formed that it cannot be dissolved. The sen- 
sation, in spite of them, excites the idea and produces 
the uneasiness which the idea imparts."* 

False associations with the feWing of Conscientious- 
ness are still more injurious in their tendency. This 
feeling, as we have seen, gives us no knowledge of what 
Is right or wrong, but merely approves the right, and 
gives the disposition to act in accordance, when it is 
known to us what is right. In early childhood, before 
the judgment is active, it must be associated with what 
the tone of society approves ; and whether the stand- 
ard of morality be high or low, it is not the less difficult 
to break the association in after-life, and to make us 
feel that to be wrong, which we have been early taught 
to regard as right. 

This law of the mind has been the great prop of 
superstition in all countries and ages ; for the religious 
feelings, like all the others, are capable of any direction. 
The feeling of veneration, which gives the disposition 

♦Mill, vol. l,p. 75. 

There can be little doubt that such erroneous associations do not 
always originate with the individual, but that the state of the brain, 
on which they depend, is transmissible to offspring. 
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to venerate and respect, to worship and adore whatever 
we may be taught to consider worthy of such senti- 
ments, may be associated equally in the infant mind, 
with a wooden idol, the sun, the moon, an animal, a 
prophet, a saint, a crucifix, or the God of the uni- 
verse. Accordingly, there m scarcely anything that 
some superstition has not made to usurp the place of 
the Most High in the minds of the ignorant and de- 
luded. " He in whom Teneration Ls powerful," says 
Mr. Comhe, " and to whom the image of a saint has 
been from infancy presented as an object to be vene- 
rated, experiences an instantaneous and involuntary 
emotion of veneration every time the image is pre- 
sented to him, or a conception of it formed ; because 
it is now the sign which excites in him that emotion, 
, altogether independently of reflection. Until we can 
break this association, and prevent the conception of 
the image from operating as a sign to excite the faculty 
of veneration, we shall never succeed in hringuig his 
understanding to examine the real attributes of the 
object itself, and to perceive its want of every quality 
that ought justly to he venerated." The same law 
applying, not only to the image of a saint, but to all 
creeds and dogmas, each sect of religionists have 
always shown themselves anxious to take advantage of 
it, by impressing the minds of the young with the 
doctrines of their particular persuasion, and associating 
their religious feelings with them, before the feebly- 
developed reasoning power is capable of forming a 
judgment for itself Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, 
jointly compose the religious feelings, and in this way, 
may be made to take any direction ; that is, a child 
may be taught to worship anything, however unworthy ; 
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to hope for anything, however unreasonable ; and to 
believe anything, however monstrously absurd. Such 
associations, once formed, are not easily broken, and 
until they are, a person is disqualified from forming a 
philosophical examination of the grounds of his belief. 
Who does not see that such is the mode in which reli- 
gious belief is generally propagated in all countries ; 
that people are made to feel and not to reason upon 
the subject, and that such feelings constitute with 
each nation, whether Chinese, Hindoo, Mahometan, or 
Christian, the internal evidence for each particular reli- 
gion, whether true or false ? Feeling, therefore, can 
never be adduced as a proof of the truth of any reli- 
gion ; since this internal evidence is professed alike by 
the advocates of each nation's particular creed. 

The law of association also explains another mental 
phenomenon, viz., sudden conversion, as it commonly 
takes place. A strong reUgums impression has been 
produced in childhood ; the religious feelings, with Cau- 
tiousness, have been associated with particular creeds, 
with particular interpretations and passages of Scrip- 
ture, but circumstances have, for a time, overcome 
those impressions, and such feelings have given place 
to others. The animal propensities have probably 
assumed the ascendancy ; but the early association has 
not been broken, any more than the association of fear 
with darkness is broken, because forgotten in the day 
time. An allusion to the formerly-cherished creed — a 
passage of Scripture — a single word — is often sufficient 
to bring back these early impressions with redoubled 
force ; and alternate fits of sorrow and remorse for 
former backslidings, and of joy from the natural re- 
bound of the feelings from a state of deep depression. 
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are the consequence. In most cases, however, the dis- 
carded worldly propensities will at times regain the 
ascendancy, which accounts for the frequent sinning 
and repenting during such states of feeling. 

They who are ignorant of the natural mode of action 
of the mental powers, snppose that there ia something 
supernatural in such phenomena ; but it will be found, 
upon investigation, that all cases of " conversion," and 
" religious experiencea," are strictly in accordance with 
the general laws of mind, and have no title to be 
classed amongst things miraculous. This knowledge of 
the mental constitution seems to be absolutely neces- 
sary to rescue some minds, and those, too, naturally 
strong ones, from the depths of superstition, and to' 
dispossess them of the belief that they are the instru- 
ments of divine and spiritual influences. Thus, in 
cases where the religious feelings have been cultivated 
to the exclusion of others, and where means have been 
taken to keep them predominant by the continued 
and invariable repetition of devotional exercises, by 
" coming out of the world," and by constant attend- 
ance upon public religious services— the judgment, 
meanwhile, being systematically excluded from having 
any share in their regulation — the high enjoyment 
resulting from the natural exercise of such feelings is 
imagined to be of a supernatural character. And 
when these feelings, proceeding principally from Vene- 
ration, Hope, and Wonder, are internally active, with- 
out any apparent external stimulant ; when strong faith, 
brilUant hopes of eternal felicity, and a feeling of self- 
abasement take possession of the mind, it is not to be 
wondered at that the conviction is irresbitible that such 
aspirations proceed from more than natural causes, and 
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that the Spirit of the Most High possesses the heart. 
And so, in truth, it does, and ever does ; but God " acts 
not by partial, but by general laws." 

It is thus that each religion has its " internal evi- 
dences," which, being planted in the inmost recesses 
of the heart, render any external evidence unneces- 
sary ; and, in fact, are capable of resisting it, and of 
supporting any amount of positive contradictions and 
absurdities. 

Happiness depends upon each faculty being directed 
to its proper object ; everything, therefore, that tends 
to misdirect the faculties, and cause them to form erro- 
neous associations, deducts from the sum of happi- 
ness of which we are capable ; and when we observe 
how small the amount of happiness hitherto pos- 
sessed by mankind, in comparison with their capacity 
for it, the urgent want is evident of efficient rules for 
the guidance of the faculties. In the mass of the 
people at the present time, the higher faculties of 
human nature seem either to be cramped and perverted 
by ignorance and hurtfiil prejudices, or else completely 
overruled by the predominance of the selfish instincts ; 
and so long as there are classes of men whose calling 
and position in society depend upon the ignorance of 
the people, and who have the means of perpetuating 
this ignorance, it cannot well be otherwise. The best 
feelings of the multitude are carefully associated with 
those principles and prejudices which shall most favour 
the temporal interests of these classes ; and the means 
of forming more correct opinions are sedulously denied : 
it thus frequently happens that the forms and institu- 
tions of society for which the multitude have the most 
veneration, connected either with politics or religion, are 
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those which are the most opposed to their own real 
interests. That the interest of Class has thus been 
able to supplant the interest of the many, is owing 
principally to the influence of prevailing superstition, 
and to the want of recognized laws for the production 
of happiness, based upon a correct knowledge of the 
Constitution of Man. 



PART 11. 



MORAL SCIENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY.* 

This subject has generally been considered as one 
of unusual diflBculty, for the proper treatment of which 
human reason is scarcely adequate. But this view of 
it arises, not so much from any real abstmseness in 
the question itself, as from the apparent opposition 
which the doctrine offers to established opinions, and 
even to common sense itself. Many, therefore, and 
perhaps the greater number of those who have had 
their attention called to it, and who have not been 
able to resist the evidence upon which it stands, have 
found it necessary to admit the opposite doctrine of 
freedom of will also ; the incompatibility of the two, 
although allowed to be somewhat a mystery, being a 
less dLBSculty with them than the giving up of many 
pre-established opinions. 

There is, perhaps no proposition that admits of 
stronger proof, or that can be more logically, if not 
mathematically, demonstrated ; but its supposed ten- 

* The substance of this Chapter has been already published in 
a controversial form. 
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(lency haa mystified an otherwise plain question. Many 
have admitted and proved the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, to Berve a sectarian purpose, who, when that 
object has heen answered, have discarded it as of no 
farther use ; as a mere abstraction, hanng no practical 
bearing upon any one of the important interests of 
mankind ; and even of mischievous tendency, when per- 
mitted to escape from the closets of philosophers and 
to circulate amongst the vulgar. The author of " The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm," for instance, in his in- 
troductory Essay to Edwards' " Inquiry," considers the 
doctrine, the truth of which he appears not to deny, 
as useless when applied to questions of "common life, 
affecting the personal, social, and political conduct of 
mankind, or as applied to Theology and Christian doc- 
trine, or to the physiology of man, or to the higher 
metaphysics." But that no truth is unimportant, still 
less pernicious, will scarcely be denied by those who 
love not darkness rather than light; and we think it 
may be shown that this doctrine, so far from being 
valueless to man in a practical sense, has a most im- 
portant bearing on all his best interests, and is also 
fundamental to all just Tie"ws of the Divine Govern- 
ment. 

Of all those who have written upon the subject, 
Jonathan Edwards may be considered to have been 
the most successful in proving the doctrine of philo- 
sophical necessity. The following passages from the 
" Inquiry concerning Freedom of Will," contain the 
argument in its support, as stated by him : — 
" The argument from cause and effect. 
" Nothing comes to pass without a cause. What is 
self-existent, must be from Eternity, and must be un- 
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changeable ; but as to all things that begin to be, they 
are not self-existent, and therefore must have some 
foundation of their existence without themselves. That 
whatsoever begins to be, which before was not, must 
have a cause why it then begins to exist, seems to be 
the first dictate of the natural and common sense which 
God has implanted in the minds of all mankind, and 
the main foundation of all our reasonings about things 
past, present, and to come. If once this grand principle 
of common sense be given up, that what is not necessary 
in itself must have a cause — and we begin to maintain 
that things may come into existence, and begin to be, 
which heretofore have not been of themselves without 
any cause — all our means of ascending in our arguing 
from the creature to the Creator, and all our evidence 
of the being of God is cut off at one blow. In this 
case, we cannot prove that there is a God, either from 
the being of the world and the creatures in it, or from 
the manner of their being, their order, beauty, and use. 
Should we admit that things may come to pass without 
a cause, we should be without evidence of the existence 
of anything whatever but our own immediate, present, 
ideas and consciousness. For we have no way to prove 
anything else but by arguing from effects to causes; 
from the ideas immediately m view, we argue other 
things not immediately in view ; from sensations now 
excited in us, we infer the existence of other things 
without us as the causes of these sensations : and from 
the existence of these things we argue other things, 
which they depend on as effects on causes. We infer 
the past existence of ourselves, or anything else, by 
memory: only as we argue that the ideas which are 
now in our mind, are the consequences of past ideas 
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and aensationa. So if there is no absurdity or difficulty 
in supposing one thing to start out of non-existence 
into being, of itself, without a cause, then there is no 
absurdity or difficulty in supposing the same of millions 
of millions. For nothing, or no difficulty multiplied, 
still is nothing or no difficulty; nothing multiplied by 
nothing does not increase the sum. 

" Now, according to the hypothesis of some, of the 
acts of the will coming to pass without a cause, it is 
the case in fact, that millions and millions of events 
are continually coming into existence, contingently 
without any cause or reason why they do so, all over 
the world, every day and every hour through all ages. 
So it is in a coustant succession in every moral agent. 
This contingency, this effectual no cause is always 
ready at hand to produce this sort of effects, as long as 
the agent exists, and as often as he has occasion, 

" If it wore so, that thin gs only of one kind, viz., 
acts of the ivill, seemed to come to pa.ss of themselves, 
but those of tliis sort, in general, came into being thus ; 
and it were an event that was continual and that hap- 
pened in a course, wherever were capable subjects of 
such events, this very thing would demonstrate that 
there were some cause of them, which made such a 
difference between this event and others, and that they 
did not really happen contingently. For contingencc 
is blind, and does not pick and choose for a particular 
sort of events. Nothing has no choice, Thb no- 
cause, which causes no existence, cannot cause the 
existence which comes to pass to be of one particular 
sort only, distinguished from all others. 

" Some suppose that volition can arise without a 
cause, through Ihc activity of llic nature of the soul; 
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but I can conceive of nothing else that can be meant 
by the soul's having power to cause and determine its 
own volitions, as a being to whom God has given a 
power of action, but this, that God has given power to 
the soul, sometime, at least, to excite volitions at its 
pleasure, or according as it chooses. And this certainly 
isupposes in all such cases, a choice preceding all voli- 
tions which are thus caused, even the first of them, 
which runs into an absurdity. 

" A great argument for self-determining power is 
the supposed experience we universally have of an 
ability to determine our wills in cases wherein no pre- 
vailing motive is presented. The will (as is supposed) 
has its choice to make between two or more things that 
are perfectly equal in the view of the mind ; and the 
will is apparently altogether indiflferent; and yet we 
have no diflBculty in coming to a choice ; the will can 
instantly determine itself to one, by a sovereign power 
which it has over itself, without being moved by any 
preponderating inducement. The very supposition 
which is here made direcfly contradicts and overthrows 
iteelf. For the thing supposed wherein this grand 
argument consists, is, that among several things, the 
will actually chooses one before another, at the same 
time that it is perfectiy indifferent, which is the very 
same thing as to say the mind has a preference at the 
same time that it has no preference. 

"To suppose the will to act at all in a state of 
perfect indifference, either to determine itself, or to do 
anything else, is to assert that the mind chooses with- 
out choosing. To say that when it is indifferent it can 
do as it pleases, is to say that it can follow its pleasure^ 
when it has no pleasure to follow. And, therefore, if 
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there be any difficulty in the instances of two cakes, or 
two eggs, &c. ; concerning which, some authors suppose 
the mind in fact has a choice, and so in eifect supposes 
that it has a preference, it as much concerns them to 
solve the difficulty, as it does those whom they oppose. 

" It will always be among a number of objects in 
view, that one will prevail in the eye, or in idea, beyond 
others. When we have our eyes open in the clear 
sunshine many objects strike the eyo at once, and 
innumerable images may be at once painted in it by 
the rays of light ; but the attention of the mind is not 
equal to several of them at once ; or if it be so, it does 
not continue so for any time. And so it is with respect 
to the ideas of the mind in general ; several ideas are 
not in equal strength in the mind's view and notice at 
once, or, at least, do not remain so for any sensible 
continuance. The involuntary changes in the suc- 
cession of our ideas, though the cause may not be 
observed, have as much a cause as the changeable 
motion of the motes that float in the air, or the con- 
tinual, infinitely various, successive changes of the 
uneveunesses on the surface of the water, so, though 
the falling of the die be accidental to him that casts 
it, yet none will suppose that there is no cause why it 
falls as it does. 

" Concerning liberty of will consisting in indifference, 
the very putting of the question is sufficient to show 
the absurdity of the affirmative answer; for how ridi- 
culous would it be for any one to insist that the soul 
chooses one thing before another, when at the same 
time it is perfectly indifferent with respect to each ! 
This is the same thing as to say the soul prefers one 
thing to another, at the very same time that it has no 
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preference. And should it be inquired whether volition 
is a thing that ever does, or can, come to pass contin- 
gently, it must be remembered that it has been already 
shown, that nothing can ever come to pass without a 
cause or reason why it exists in this manner rather 
than another ; and the evidence of this has been parti- 
licularly applied to the acts of the will. Now, if this 
be so, it will demonstratively follow, that the acts of 
the will are never contingent, or without necessity in 
the sense spoken of, masmuci as those things which 
have a cause or reason of their existence must be 
connected with their cause. 

" If liberty consist in that which Arminians suppose, 
viz., in the soul's determining its own acts, having free 
opportunity, and being without all necessity : this is 
the same as to say, that liberty consists in the soul's 
having power and opportunity to have what determina- 
tions of the will it pleases or chooses. And if the 
determination of the will and the last dictates of the 
understanding be the same thing, as Dr. Clarke affirms, 
then liberty consists in the mind'if having power to have 
what dictates of the understanding it pleases, having 
opportunity to choose its own dictates of understanding. 
But this is absurd ; for it is to make the determination 
of choice prior to the dictate of the understanding and 
the ground of it, which cannot consist with the dictate 
of the understanding's being the determination of 
choice itself. 

^^ The argument from Fore-lcnowledge. 

" Granting, as we certainly must do, that God has a 
certain and infallible prescience of the acts of the will 
of moral agents, I come now to show the consequence, 
to show how it follows from hence that these events 
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are necossary, with a necessity of connexion or con- 
RequeDce. 

" In order to this, 1 would observe the following 
things. It is very evident, with regard to a thing whose 
existence is infallibly and indissolubly connected with 
something that already hath, or has had existence, the 
existence of that thing in necessary. Here may be 
noted ; that in things that are past, their past existence 
is now necessary ; having already made sure of exist- 
ence, it is too late for any possibility of alteration in 
that respect, it is now impossible that it should be 
otherwise than true that that thing lias existed. 

" If there be any such thing as a divine fore- 
knowledge of the volition of free agents, that fore- 
knowledge, by the supposition, is a thing which already 
has, and long ago had, existence ; and so, now its 
existence is necessary, it is now utterly impossible to 
be otherwise than tliat this fore-knowledge should be, 
or should have been, 

" It is no less evident, that if there be a full, cert^n, 
aud infallible fore-knowledge of the future existence of 
the volitions of moral agents, then there is a certain 
infallible and indissoluble connexion between those 
events and that fore-knowledge; and that, therefore, 
by the preceding observations, these events arc neces- 
sary events, being infallibly and indissolubly connected 
with that, which has had existence already, and so is 
now necessary, and cannot but have been. 

" That no future event can be eertdnly fore-known, 
whose existence is contingent, and without all necessity, 
may be proved thus : it is impossible for anything to 
be certMnly known to any intellect without evidence. 
To suppose otherwise implies a contradiction ; because, 
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for a thing to be certainly known to any understanding 
is for it to be evident to that understanding, and for a 
thing to be evident to any understanding, is the same 
thing as for that understanding to see evidfence of it : 
but no understanding, created or uncreated, can see 
evidence where there is none. And, therefore, if there 
be any truth which is absolutely without evidence, that 
truth is absolutely unknowable, insomuch that it implies 
a contradiction to suppose that it is known. 

" But if there be any future event whose existence 
is contingent, without all necessity, the future existence 
of the event is absolutely without evidence. 

" To suppose the future volitions of moral agents 
not to be necessary events, or which is the same thing, 
events which it is not impossible but that they may not 
come to pass, and yet to suppose that God certainly 
foreknows them, and knows all things, is to suppose 
God's fore-knowledge to be inconsistent with itself 
For, to say that God certainly, and without all conjec- 
ture, knows that a thing infallibly will be, which at the 
same time he knows to be so contingent that it may 
possibly not be, is to suppose his knowledge inconsist- 
ent with itself, or that one thing that he knows is utterly 
inconsistent with another thing that he knows. It is 
the same thing as to say, he knows a proposition to 
be of certain infallible truth, which he knows to be 
of contingent uncertain truth. If volitions are in them- 
selves contingent events, without all necessity, then it 
is no argument of perfection of knowledge in any being 
to determine peremptorily that they will be ; but on 
the contrary, an argument of ignorance and mistake^ 
because, it would argue that he supposes that propo- 
sition to be certain, which in its nature, and all things 
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considered, is unccrtaiQ and coatingent. To say in 
such a case, that God may have ways of knowing 
contingent events which we cannot conceive of, is 
ridiculous, as much 33 to say, that God may kuow 
contradictions to be true, for aught we know ; or that 
he may know a thing to be certain, and at the same 
time know it not to be certain, though we cannot con- 
ceive how ; because he has waja of knowing we cannot 
comprehend. 

" There is as much of an impossibility but that the 
things which are infallibly foreknown should be, (or 
which is the same thing,) as great a necessity of their 
future existence as if the event were already written 
down, and was known and read, by all mankind through 
all preceding ages, and there was the most indissoluble 
and perfect connexion between the writing and the 
thing written. In such a case it would be as impos- 
sible the event should fail of existence, as if it had 
existed already; and a decree cannot make an event 
surer or more necessary than this." 

The argument from cause and effect we consider to 
he conclusive, although the connexion between antece- 
dent and consequent, or cause and effect, be not con- 
sidered as a necessary connexion, but one established 
and upheld for a particular purpose. The argument 
from foreknowledge would appear to be less satisfac- 
tory ; for the idea of prescience not being derived from 
experience, our knowledge upon the subject cannot be 
of such a character as to admit of our drawing logical 
inferences from it. 

We shall now proceed to a more practical elucidation 
of the subject. 

The doctrine of necessity, in plain language, 
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means that a man could in no case have acted differ- 
ently from the manner in which he did act, supposing 
the state of his mind, and the circumstances in which 
he was placed, to be the same ; which is merely saying, 
that the same causes would always produce the same 
effects. Men are prone to suppose that they could 
have done otherwise, because, in reviewing their con- 
duct, its consequences — the experience resulting from 
it — are mixed up with the motives that decided them 
before, so that if they had to decide over again, differ- 
ent circumstances must be taken into the calculation. 
Suppose a case : A man has to decide upon some spe- 
culation in business ; his conduct is voluntary, that is, 
it is free from external compulsion, he is at liberty to 
do what he shall mil to do ; — ^what is to determine his 
will ? Surely we need not consult Edwards to tell us 
that his will will be determined by the " greatest appa- 
rent good," not, perhaps, in the opinion of other people, 
but in his own opinion at the moment. This good is 
the motive which governs his will. 

To suppose that the man is not governed by mo- 
tives, or even to suppose that he acts contrary to 
motives, does not make the action less necessary, for 
there must be a cause why he acts in one way rather 
than another, and the cause must be sufficient to pro- 
duce the act ; for " Nothing comes to pass without a 
cause." 

But upon what will the motives that decide the 
will depend? Upon the mental constitution of the 
individual, and upon the circumstances in which he is 
placed. If he has a strong sense of justice, he will 
consider whether what he is about to do is perfectly 
honest ; if he is a benevolent man, he will take care 
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to do notluDg likely to injure his fellows, and so on 
with respect to all the natural feelings of which the 
min d consists ; they will impel to action or restrain, 
according to their natural or acquired strength, and the 
direction they may have received from education. 
The intellectual faculties have reference to the circum- 
stances which influence the detennination of his will ; 
they examine how far the speculation is likely to suc- 
ceed, and the correctness of the judgment will depend 
upon the strength of the reasoning powers, the edu- 
cation they have received, and a more or less complete 
view of all the cu-curastances. All these motives to 
action are without his own control, and it will be found, 
upon a like examination, that ever}' influence that has 
previously tended to make Ida mental constitution what 
it now is, and everything that produced the circum- 
stances in which he is now placed, has been, in like 
manner, dependent upon causes over which he had no 
control. 

lu what, then, does the Liberty which man feels that 
he possesses consist P Certainly not in the being able 
to act without motive, or contrary to the strongest 
motive ; but in the wide field of action open to him, 
and in the almost infinite number of paths to the objects 
of his desires lying open to his choice. The brutes 
approach their objects directly, impelled t)y one or more 
simple instincts, while Reason offers to man a hundred 
different ways of approach, a vast variety of different 
means by which his aim can be accomplished ; and he 
can suspend its pursuit until he finds the proper path, 
for he knows that if he take the wrong direction out of 
the many that she presents to him, pain and suffering 
will be the consequence of his error. Reason thus 
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calls into activity a great variety of feelings, and keeps 
up an endless successioH of sensations. If man would 
eat, he is not confined to one or two simple articles of 
diet, but he can vary his food to suit his palate. 
Would he lay up store for a future day — ^his stock is 
not of one kind only, like that of the bee, nor is his 
warehouse, like hers, of one particular construction, 
however perfect ; but this desire, in combination with 
others, gives rise to the diversified products of com- 
merce and the arts. Would he train up his oflFspring 
—he does not act instinctively, but adapts his treat- 
ment to the requirements of the mental and bodily 
constitution of his child, excited by all the hopes and 
fears of parental solicitude, which reason suggests. 
But because his choice of any one mode of action is 
still determined by the strongest motive, this kind of 
liberty does net take man from under the governance 
of necessity. 

That which has most mystified this subject, and 
made men think the doctrine of necessity contrary 
to common sense, or what they imagine to be intuitive 
evidence, is the supposition that it annihilates the 
free agency of man : they reason in this way — we feel 
that we have the power to do as we please ; we are not 
obliged by necessity to do anything ; we have the per- 
fect control of our own actions ; are we not then free 
agents ? But true necessity is not exposed to that which 
is voluntary, but to that which is contingent. It is un- 
doubtedly true, therefore, that man can always do as he 
pleases ; but what he pleases to do will ever depend upon 
his mental constitution, (which is only another word for 
himself,) and the circumstances in which he is placed. 
This is no more than saying that God has given to 
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man, as he has to everything else which he has created, 
a definite constitution, and that he must act according 
to it. Locke says in his Essay, " As far as man has 
power to think or not to think, to move or not to move, 
according to the preferences or direction of his own mind, 
so far is a man free." Here the only Uberty acknow- 
ledged is that of acting according to the internal 
mechanism of a man's miod. He says also, " The 
mind having in most cases, as is evident in experience, 
a power to suspend the execution and satisfaction of 
any of its desires, and so of all, one after another, is 
at liberty to consider the objects of them, examine 
them on all sides, and weigh them with others. In 
this lies the liberty a man has. He has the power to 
suspend the execution of this or that desire, as every 
one daily may experience in himself; this seems to me 
the source of all liberty. In this seems to consist that 
which is, as I thiuk, improperly called free-will." But 
this power of suspension is quite consistent with the 
doctrine of necessity ; for, if we delay the performance 
of any action, it must be because we have a motive for 
doing so, and that motive is the necessary cause. 

Motive is to voluntary action in the moral world, 
what cause is to effect in the physical, and the order of 
nature is as fixed in the world of mind as of matter ; 
for if the course of nature were not as fixed in the 
moral world as in the phj-sical ; if necessity did not 
regulate one as well as the other, man's reasoning 
power, which depends for its exercise upon the unifor- 
mity of events in both, would be of no use. If man 
could refuse to he goveraed by motives ; if his conduct 
did not depend upon springs of action which could be 
calciiljitcd and relied upon — that is, if he were not the 
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agent of necessity,' the superiority of his organization, 
which now raises him so eminently ahove the brute 
creation, would have availed him nothing. Reason is 
dependent for its exercise upon experience, and expe- 
rience is nothing more than the knowledge of the 
invariable order of nature, of the relations of cause 
and eflFect. Man observing these sequences and ex- 
pecting them to occur again in like circumstances, 
shapes his conduct accordingly. In the first ages of 
the world, when succession was only observed in a 
few simple things, such as the rising of the sun from 
day to day, it was thought that the same free will now 
attributed to man, belonged to the physical world also ; 
that events might come to pass, or they might not, and 
the term chance denoted this uncertainty. But increased 
knowledge has tended to abolish this term, by showing 
the uniform manner in which events follow one another, 
and that under similar circumstances the same results 
may be expected to follow. The explosion of gunpowder 
could not be predicted by the analysis of its parts, and 
the simplest phenomena were all at first at an equal 
distance from human sagacity. Having observed then 
the order of nature, we can anticipate events and 
regulate our conduct accordingly, suiting our circum- 
stances to this known order of events ; we regulate 
our conduct by what we expect to result from it, by 
making use of the same causes to produce the same 
eflFects. 

Admitting that this is a proper definition of the 
exercise of reason, it follows that if this uniformity did 
not exist, the exercise of it would be as likely to be 
ruinous as serviceable to us ; our knowledge would in 
no way avail us, for we could not predict that things 
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would occur again as we had before observed them. 
All the discoveries that man has made in the arts and 
sciences, everything in fact that has tended to ameUo- 
rate and raise his condition, depends on thw known 
order of nature, and rests upon its immutability. 

Because the causes of human actions have been 
hiddeu from ua Uke those of physical action in the first 
ages of the world, such actions have been supposed to 
be coDtingcnt, to depend upon chance and not to follow 
the same law of invariable sequence; but if this were 
really the case — if the doctrine of philosophical neces- 
sity were not true, the regularity of events in the 
physical world would little avail us, neither would they 
afford sufficient foundation for morality and prudence, 
as the voluntary conduct of our neighbours enters into 
almost all those calculations upon which our plans and 
determinations are founded. 

" A person well acquainted with the necessary order 
in which events follow each other, (i. e.) well skilled in 
the ordinary movements of the machinery of life, may 
with confidence, if not with absolute assurance of suc- 
cess, risk his most important interests upon the issue 
of well concerted plans. Skill and sagacity in manag- 
ing the affairs of common life, or wisdom in council or 
command, is nothing else than the knowledge of the 
fixed laws of matter and mind, which together dictate 
the intricate movements of the great machine of the 
social system. It must be upon the immovable sub- 
stratum of cause and effect, of motive and voluntary 
action, that our calculations of futurity are formed, and 
it is upon this basis alone, that a wise man rests his 
hopes and constructs his plans." 

However it may suit the interests of certtun creeds 
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to deny the necessity of all our actions, yet those who 
adopt them, acknowledge it in action, if they deny it 
in words. Do not such persons expect from certain 
moral inducements to produce a certain voluntary line 
of conduct ? All the arguments they use to excite our 
hopes or fears, proceed upon the supposition that mind 
is subject to certain laws, and that if their arguments 
are eflBcient as a cause, the eflfects desiderated mil 
invariably follow. *^ Do you think such motives are 
sufficient to induce him?" is a question with them 
as pertinent as " Do you thiuk this lever has the power 
to raise that weight ?" But, say the advocates of free- 
dom of will, necessity is not here implied, for though 
we are obliged to admit a connexion between motives 
and actions, yet this connexion does not appear to us 
to amount to a certainty. The mind possesses an in- 
herent activity, by which it can at pleasure dissolve this 
connexion ; consequently when motives are presented 
to induce a particular line of conduct, it is not done 
with certain expectations of success, and we are not 
always disappointed if we fail. We make a reservation 
for a certain liberty of will a person is supposed to 
possess, which may cause him to resist all our induce- 
ments. This objection is as forcible when applied to 
matter as to mind. It arises from our not being suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the causes necessary to pro- 
duce the eflfect we wish. A philosophical experiment 
may succeed ninety-nine times and fail the hundredth, 
not from any liberty of will that the materials possess, 
but from some counteracting cause that has crept in of 
which we are ignorant, but which farther investigation 
may discover. So with respect to mind, if our argu- 
ments are not successful, it is because they are not 
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forcible enough, or they do not apply to the state of 
mind of the individual, or there is some prejudice still 
unmoved ; and not from any power he may possess of 
refusing to be moved, by a motive strong enough for 
the purpose. In the latter case, as in the first, we must 
not ascribe onr failure to the free will of the individual, 
but to our own ignorance of how to move him, and if 
we would succeed, we must look in both cases for the 
hidden cause of the failure. 

The character of man is the result of the organization 
he received at birth, and all the various circumstances 
that have acted upon it since, and these, if that were 
possible, being given, a mental philosopher would pre- 
dict the line of conduct that will be invariably pursued 
by each individual, as readily as the chemist can pre- 
dict the exact result of the mixture of any chemical 
substances. Man, like everything else around, has 
received a definite constitution, and he is no more 
capable of acting contrary to that constitution, and of 
refusing to be acted upon by the influences that every- 
where surround him, than the atoms of matter are 
capable of resisting the impulses of attraction and 
repulsion, and the various affinities from which result 
all the beneficial order and arrangement of the present 
material system. The same disastrous effects might 
be expected to result in the one case as the other, for if 
matter refused to obey the laws that have been given 
to it, man could not depend upon the causes that are 
capable of producing certain results to-day being 
efficient to the same ends to-morrow, and if there were 
no certain connexion between motive and action, he 
would never be able to predict what men would be from 
what they had been ; thus reason would be of no use, 
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all progression would cease, and man would be as the 
beasts, moved by immediate impulses, and confined to 
an equally limited range of ideas and enjoyments.* 



SECTION I. 



THE APPLICATION OF PHILOSOPHICAL NECESSITY TO 
RESPONSIBILITY, PRAISE AND BLAME, REWARD AND 
PUNISHMENT, VIRTUE AND VICE. 

Responsibility. If a man's actions are deter- 
mined necessarily by the previous state of his mind, 
and the circumstances or influences to which he is 
exposed, and if, consequently, no action of his life 
could possibly have been different from what it actually 
was, in the circumstances, responsibility, in the sense in 

* " * Professor Kant is decidedly of opinion, that although many 
strong and ingenious arguments have heen brought forward in 
favour of the freedom of the will, they are yet very far from being 
decisive. Nor have they refuted the arguments urged by the 
Necessitarians, but by an appeal to mere feeling, which, on such a 
question, is of no avail. For this purpose, it is indispensably 
necessary to call to our assistance the principles of Kant.' " 

" * In treating this subject (continues Nitsck, pupil of Kant) 
Kant begins with showing that the notion of a Free Will is not 
contradictory. In proof of this he observes, that, although every 
human action, as an event in time, must have a cause, and so on 
ad infinitum; yet it is certain, that the laws of cause and effect 
can have a place there only where time is, for the effect must be 
consequent on the cause. But neither time nor space are properties 
of things ; they are only the general forms under which man is 
allowed to view himself and the world. It follows, therefore, that 
man is not in time nor in space, although the forms of his intui- 
tive ideas are time and space. But if man exist not in time and 
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which it is generally used, is without meaning. A man 
is usually considered to be responsible, or accountable, 
for having acted in a certain manner, because it is sup- 
posed that he might have acted diflferently; but this 
not being the case, all responsibility for actions that 
are already past, would be useless and absurd, for 
actions that are already past God himself could not 
prevent. Man is then responsible in the only way in 
which responsibility could be of any use. The Creator 
has attached it in the shape of inevitable pain, moral 
or physical, to every breach of his laws, moral or 
physical. He has given to man a frame, fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and caused his happiness to be 
dependent upon the proper regulation and protection 
of its complicated mechanism. If he do anything that 
has a tendency to injure this constitution, either bodily 
or mental, pain follows, and obliges him to desist. 

space, he is not influenced by the laws of time and space, among 
which those of cause and effect hold a distinguished rank ; it is, 
therefore, no contradiction to conceive, that, in such an order of 
things, man may be free.' " 

"In this manner Kant establishes ihe possibiliti/ of man's free- 
dom ; and, farther than this, he does not conceive himself warranted 
to proceed on the principles of the Critical Philosophy. The first 
impression, certainly, which his argument produces on the mind is, 
that his own opinion was favourable to the scheme of necessity. 
For if the reasonings of the Necessitarians be admitted to be 
satisfactory, and if nothing can be opposed to them but the incom- 
prehensible proposition, that man neither exists in space nor in 
time, the natural inference is, that this proposition was brought 
forward rather to save appearances, than as a serious objection to 
the universality of the conclusion." 

" Here, however, Kant calls to his aid the principles of what he 
calls piactical reason. Deeply impressed with a conviction that 
morality is the chief concern of man, and that morality and the 

z 
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Thus if he put his hand into the fire, he is subjecting 
it to an influence that would soon destroy it, and with 
it all the pleasures that are dependent upon its use ; 
the pain that he feels, therefore, or the punishment that 
is inflicted upon him for doing so, quickly obliges him 
to take it out. Here, then, he is responsible for the 
ignorance or carelessness that induced him to put his 
hand, where, from the relation that heat bears to the 
body, it must be injured ; and this whether the action 
be voluntary or not, for the object of the pain being to 
deter the individual and others from the breach of this 
law, the pain must be attached to the act. So also 
with reference to the mind ; if a man commit an act of 
injustice or treachery, he suffers its consequences in 
the distrust and resentment of his fellow-men, though 
his evil action be the result of bad education and 
temptation; because the certain connexion of such 

freedom of the human will must stand or fall together, he exerts 
his ingenuity to show, that the metaphysical proof already brought 
of the possibility of free agency, joined to our own consciousness 
of a liberty of choice, affords evidence of the fact fully sufficient 
for the practical regulation of our conduct, although not amounting 
to what is represented as demonstration in the Critique of Pure 
Reason" — (Stewart's Dissertations, p. 196.) 

" That a man's character is formed ^or him and not by him,** is 
Mr. Robert Owen's mode of expressing the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity, but it seems calculated to lead to serious error. When 
a man speaks of '' himself," he means by that term all that consti- 
tutes man, viz., the aggregate of his bodily and mental faculties ; 
now, it is certain that mental faculties of one class act upon those of 
another class in the same mind, in impelling, restraining, and direct- 
ing, and in this sense a man's character is formed as much bi/ him as 
Jhr him. The shortest mode, perhaps, of expressing what we think 
Mr. Owen's meaning is, that '^ a man's character is formed by his 
mental constitution, and by the circumstances in which he is placed." 
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conduct with such consequences, is necessary to make 
men attach importance to good education and to the 
avoidance of temptation. We are thus accountable to 
our Maker for the breaking of his laws, whether such 
breach proceed from our ignorance, our convictions, or 
our feelings ; and we are made to suffer for that which 
is already done, that the further evil may be prevented 
which would ensue from the repetition of the offence. 
Man is, thus, not only responsible for that portion of 
his happiness which depends upon his own body and 
mind, but for that which he derives from the great 
body of Society, of which he is a member ; and if he 
commit any offence against this latter ; that is, if he 
inflict any injury upon it, he is accountable in the 
same sense, and in no other. For such breach of the 
moral law he suffers, or ought to be made to suffer, 
just so much as will prevent the same fault in future. 
If its recurrence could be prevented without any suffer- 
ing at all, we only do an injustice to the individual in 
subjecting him to it, since he could not have acted 
otherwise. 

Praise and Blame. Upon a cursory view of the 
subject, the difficulty naturally arises, that if actions 
are necessary, then merit and demerit are mere names, 
denoting only the character of certain actions ; and 
that, in consequence, man is not, properly, the subject 
of praise and blame. Upon reflexion, however, it will 
be found to be just the reverse ; for if there were no 
necessary connexion between motives and actions, if a 
man might refuse or not to be guided by the former, 
then, indeed, all praise and blame would be useless ; 
for wc praise a certain line of conduct that it may be 
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pursued, or we blame it that it may be forsaken, and 
our approbation or disapproval act as motives, that 
are calculated to produce one kind of action more 
than another. 

We naturally approve of, or praise, that which is 
agreeable to us, and disapprove of, or blame, that 
which is disagreeable ; and that this sense of what is 
pleasant or unpleasant to us, may have proper weight 
with those upon whom our happiness in a great mea- 
sure depends, nature has given us a disposition by 
which such praise or blame becomes a great source of 
enjoyment or discomfort, and a strong motive to incite 
to some actions and to restrain from others. The 
expression of praise and blame is, therefore, necessary 
and proper, although a man could in no case act other- 
wise than he did act under the circumstances. What 
a complete revolution will take place in society when 
the expression of this praise and blame shall be no 
longer made instinctively, but be brought into accord- 
ance with the doctrine of necessity ! A child knocks 
its head against the table, and thinking the table had a 
choice in the matter, turns round and beats it. So 
man, " a child of larger growth," knocks his head 
against some rough corner of another's disposition, — 
he meets with some injury or oflfence, and not knowing, 
or not thinking, that the offender could not possibly 
have done otherwise, he acts as instinctively as the 
child, and expresses his disapprobation in all probabi- 
lity in the same way. What, however, would be the 
conduct of a person brought up from infancy as a 
disciple of necessity ? He would know, that of what- 
ever action a person might have been guilty against 
him, in the state of such an individual's views and 
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feelings he could not have acted diflferently, and that it 
would be as absurd to give way to the feeling of anger 
in this case as in that of the child. That to produce 
a diflferent eflfect towards himself he must alter the 
cause, that is, he must change the views and feelings 
of the oflfender towards himself. If the oflfence were a 
personal insult, and the object to prevent it in future— 
if knocking the party down were the best mode of 
doing this, why then knock him down ; but this display 
of the combative propensity would probably produce a 
similar exhibition on the part of the other, and if they 
were well matched they would leave oflF just where 
they began. But if inquiry were calmly made into the 
motive of the insult, and the cause removed if possible 
— according to the dictates of the moral feelings, with 
kindness and justice — ^in the generality of cases there 
would be no fear of its repetition. It can only be this 
mode of looking at injuries, and the temper of mind 
consequent upon it, that can make a Christian, that 
can induce us " if they smite us on one cheek to turn 
to them the other also," and that can give that " soft 
answer that turneth away wrath." By the predomi- 
nance of feelings, the produce of opposite views to 
these, many minds dwell in a state of perpetual irrita- 
bility, occupied in resenting not only real injuries, but 
imaginary oflfences; and it is a question, whether a 
larger amount of unhappy feeling in the world is not 
occasioned by the latter class than the former. 

The evils resulting from the ordinary mode of con- 
sidering this subject are very numerous. The common 
notions concerning merit and demerit, praise and blame, 
and responsibility, give rise to the worst abuses of our 
selfish propensities, to envy, hatred, malice, and all 
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uncharitableness. If we were early taught to feel and 
know that a man's character is the result of his mental 
constitution, and the circumstances in which he is 
placed, all such feelings would be kept in check from 
the mere absurdity of gi\ing vent to them. True, the 
exhibition of anger and of those feelings that induce 
us to take immediate vengeance for an oflFence, may, 
to a certain extent, have the effect of preventing 
offences ; and among the inferior animals this is appa- 
rently the legitimate and only mode of doing so ; but 
man possessing additional faculties, his reason enables 
him to foresee the direct consequences of open vio- 
lence, and to avoid them, whilst producing secret and 
much more complicated mischief. How is it possible 
to " Love our enemies, to bless them that curse us, and 
to do good to them that hate us," so long as we look 
upon them as the cause of our suflfering in the sense 
that they had liberty to do otherwise ? But when they 
are considered as mere instruments, as acted upon by 
causes over which they had no control, then indeed we 
may " love our enemies," love them as fellow-creatures, 
pity them as being in all probability greater suflFerers 
than ourselves, and with calmness and reason, guided 
by benevolence and justice, endeavour to remove the 
cause of their enmity ; or if that be impossible, to 
guard ourselves against it with as little suflfering as 
may be to them. 

It may be said perhaps, it is impossible but that by 
a law of our nature we should hate that which is un- 
pleasant to us. This is true, but let the feeling receive 
its right direction, let us hate vicej not the vicious. The 
precautions we take to secure ourselves against that 
which injures us, are not necessarily connected with 
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our hatred of thu injuror. We guard ourselves sedu- 
lously against the poison of the yiper, and the destruc- 
tive propensities of the tiger, although, knowing as we 
do that their power and disposition to injure is the 
inevitable condition of their nature, we cannot be said 
to hate them. 

A man cannot be a true Christian or a true philoso- 
pher, until he is a practical Necessitarian. It is then 
only that he can exercise a perfect control over hia 
own feelings, and cease to be acted upon, to his own 
discomfort, by the injurious feelings of others. It is 
then that he can feel himself master of his own fortune 
in the strictest sense of the word, for he knows that 
nothing is uncertain, but that he has only to seek and 
apply the proper cause, and the effect desired will 
inevitably follow. 

Reward and Punishment. After considering Re- 
sponsibility, and Praise and Blame, little remains to be 
said under this head. We have shown that the respon- 
sibility of man consists in his experiencing always the 
natural and necessary results of his actions, and that 
praise and blame, and consequently reward and punish- 
ment, can be employed by the Necessitarian only as 
motives to the adoption or abandonment of any given 
line of conduct. Desert and merit being entirely 
out of the question, where a man could not possibly 
have acted otherwise than he did act, so also are all 
rewards to which a man may consider himself entitled. 
The rewards of nature are the pleasurable sensations, 
the happiness consequent upon the study and obser- 
vance of her laws ; her punishments are the pain that 
follows the breach of them. It is in this way that 
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nature is more powerful than mere doctrine all over 
the world, and it is well for mankind that she is so, for 
had man been a free agent, such as he is represented, 
capable of observing and following the pernicious creeds 
and dogmas that selfishness has never failed to instil 
into his mind, he must long since have ceased to exist 
on this earth. But in spite of what a man professes to 
believe, he cannot help invariably seeking, in practice, 
that which is pleasurable, and avoiding that which is 
painful ; and this it is that secures to him, on all occa- 
sions, the object of his being, a balance of enjoyment ; 
and preserves that consistency in his conduct, which 
would be lost, if his actions were guided solely by his 
opinions. This balance of enjoyment is the natural 
reward which a man receives for having sought for 
happiness where it was to be found ; but given to him 
without any desert on his part. So suflFering is the 
punishment that nature inflicts upon those who have 
sought for happiness where it was not to be found. 
But we nowhere find nature inflicting this punishment, 
excepting for the good of the party ofliending, or of 
society at large ; for where a man has offended against 
the physical or orgauic laws of his being, so that the 
pain or punishment resulting can be of no use in a 
remedial point of new, the pain does not last long, for 
death mercifully takes him from this state of existence. 
But, says the advocate of freedom of will, it is not 
enough that punishment should be merely remedial, 
that it should merely have for its object the prevention 
of the repetition of the offence — a criminal should be 
made to suffer in exact proportion to the fault he has 
committed ; and this idea of retributive justice, as it 
is called, but more properly vengeance, lies at the 
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fuuiidatioii of all criminal codes throughout society, is 
the main cauae of their iaefficieocy, and of a vast 
amount of unnecessary suffering. To the consisteat 
Necessitarian, any punishment beyond such as is 
requisite for the purpose of amendment, must appear 
an injustice of the highest degree towards the individual 
upon whom it is inflicted, because it is evident that under 
the circumstances io which he was placed, and with his 
views and feelings, his conduct was inevitable. Our 
Criminal Codes cannot be radically reformed and made 
effectual, untU this view of the question with respect to 
accountabihty and punishment becomes general ; until 
the very idea of retribution be dismissed from our 
thoughts, and, consequently, the principle of it from 
our Institutions. The wicked must be regarded as the 
truly unfortunate of the earth, and punishment the 
means which true kindness would dictate of correcting 
vicious habits, and of clearing away the obstacles to 
that large amount of enjoyment of which their bad 
dispositions deprive them. An enlightened and prac- 
tical writer of the present day, when speaking of the 
inefficient protection of society from crime, says — 

" It appears very extraordinary — to the reflecting and 
virtuous — that human beinga should see before them 
disgrace, confinement, the tread-wheel, the scourge, 
the hulks, the antipodes, the gibbet, and practically 
feel these to be motives to abstain from crime, of infe- 
rior force to their own impulses to commit it. But 
so it actually is ; these visitations— falling as they do 
every hour on the devoted heads of human beings- — 
produce no efl"ect on others who have the same ten- 
dencies to crime ; yet the machinery is maintained at 
an enormous cost, and while humanity is afflicted by 
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the increasing spectacle of fruitless affliction, society 
remains permanently exposed to depredation and vio- 
lence. The practical conclusion, from what has just 
been said, is obvious ; because the failure is total, 
because the disease is unabated, the whole treatment is 
in principle erroneous, and must be radically altered." 

One cause of the inefficiency here mentioned is, 
that the Criminal Code is directed against the breach 
of laws, which are at variance with those of nature. 
Man estaWishes institutions for the good of the few, 
and endeavours, by penal enactments, to force the mass 
of mankind into a course in oj^osition to the laws of 
nature ; it follows, of course, that such enactments are 
inefficient. Let all man's laws and institutions be 
founded in truth, in justice, and benevolence, and 
nature's rewards and punishments will in almost all 
cases be found sufficient, without his artificial mode 
of creating suflfering. 

The following observations from the same writer, 
illustrate in a very practical manner the doctrine of 
necessity, which we have made the foundation of our 
reasoning on these subjects ; he divides human beings 
into three classes : — 

" First, those whose animal appetites or propensities 
are so powerful, as to over-balance the restraining force 
of their moral and intellectual faculties. Beings of this 
constitution of mind, are under the dominion of strong 
lusts, violent passions, and intense selfishness. Their 
impressions of moral duty are so weak, as to oflfer do 
restraint to the gratification of their selfishness, at any 
cost of property, limb, or life, to those, no matter how 
unoflfendiug, who stand in their way ; while in most of 
them, a limited intellect has obscure views of the real 
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nature of things, confused perceptions of consequences, 
over-weening confidence in their own power of conceal- 
ment, evasion, and escape, total blindness to the guilt 
of their actions, a fixed rejection in their own case of 
all idea of retribution ; on the contrary, a persuasion 
that all restraint imposed upon themselves, is the 
unwarrantable act of the strongest ; and, fiuall)', the 
feeblest powers of controlling their pattsiODs, even when 
they do see the fatal consequences of yielding to their 
sway. Any better endowment of intellect in this class, 
is always perverted to the purposes of crime ; hence 
expert plan-laying thieves, pickpockets, swindlers, and 
forgers. 

" The second class of mankind are very numerous, 
those whose animalism is nearly as strong as in the 
first class, but whose moral and intellectual powers of 
restraint are so much greater, as to bring the tendencies 
to indulgence and forbearance almost to a baiauce— 
external circumstances in such persons turn the scale. 
In low life, uneducated, neglected, and destitute, they 
have often becorae criminals; in a more favourable 
condition of education and society, they have continued 
respectable : but, within the influence of bad example, 
they will be found sensual and often profligate, and 
they are always selfish and self-indulging. 

" The third class are those who, as the Apostle says, 
are ' a law unto themselves.' In them the animal 
propensities are sufficient for their legitimate ends, but 
the decided predominance of intellect and moral feel- 
ing, as faculties of their minds, renders it nearly a 
moral impossibility, that the inferior tendencies should 
ever master them so far as to impel them to commit 
crime. It is }'hjsicaUy possible for such men tu rob. 
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or steal, or torture, or murder, but it is morally impos- 
sible ; and they would attempt any physical difficulty in 
preference; They enjoy strong moral and intellectual 
perception. Their passions, sometimes vigorous, are 
reined by their higher feelings; they feel the law 
written on their heart with the same finger that graved 
it on tables of stone ; instead of all their aspirations 
and aims being selfish, they have time, and thought, 
and exertion, and money, to spare for their fellow- 
creatures; and are made happy by the extension of 
the virtuous enjoyment of life throughout the world. 
They cannot exist in a grovelling atmosphere, and tend 
upwards into a purer moral medium, when by circum- 
stances depressed into vicious contact. These, lastly, 
are the men who are sincerely, conscientiously, ra- 
tionally, and practically religious, and whose morality 
is based in the Divine will and the precepts of Christi- 
anity. It is manifestly the Creator's design that such 
men, from intellectual as well as moral power, shall 
rise to the guidance of society ; and liberty, and light, 
and national happiness, are in the direct ratio of then- 
ascendancy — an enlightened and effective Criminal 
Code will emanate fi-om them alone." 

" One grand error in criminal legislation has been, 
that the three-fold distinction now drawn has never 
been taken into account as true in nature ; there is no 
practical belief in its existence. We do not find it 
adverted to in any of the thousand and one treatises 
already written, and by the most talented of men, on 
criminal legislation ; yet it may be predicted that, till 
it shall be acted upon as a practical truth, speculation 
after speculation, code after code, institution after in- 
stitution, for the protection of society from crime, will 
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fall to the groHod. The prevalent practical belief of 
the million, and the law-makers in whom thej' confide, 
is, that in power to obey the laws there is among men 
no difference of mental constitution ; that a good man 
has willed to be virtuoua, and a had man has icilled to 
be vicious, and that either naight have willed equally 
easily the opposite character. That it was a mere 
voluntary choice that, on the one hand, filled the 
prisons with wretches, whom a Howard visited, and 
that determined Howard, on the other, to visit them. 
Hence the indignation and resentment felt against the 
criminal, and the tendency to visit upon him the retri- 
bution considered due to a deliberate choice of the 
wrong, in spite of a clear perception and feeling of the 
right. Now, the truth will challenge the strictest inves- 
tigation, that the great majority of criminals in this 
country have minds so constituted, and that, inde- 
pendently of their own volition, as to rank Ihem in the 
fii'st class above described. They are bom with a 
greatly preponderating animalism, which grows with 
their growth and strengthens with their strength, be- 
longing to the lower, and often the lowest ranks of life, 
having neither moral nor religious training and exer- 
cise, little or no intellectual education, no habit or 
practice of industry', frugality, sobriety, or self-denial ; 
strangers to all encouragement, from a higher moral 
society, to value character ; on the contrary, familiar 
from infancy with the example of debaucheiy, profli- 
gacy, and recklessness, and crime, in their very parents 
and relations, trained often to early mendicity, and 
always to thieving, habituated to hear debauchery and 
successful villainy lauded in the society with which 
they mix, and morality and justice ridiculed or defied, 
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they may be said to be indeed bom in iniquity, and 
bred in crime. Such are the beings whose acts create 
resentment and retributive revenge in the minds of the 
unreflecting, the untempted, and, in regard to a sound 
philosophy of man, the uninformed."* 

Virtue and Vice. But if philosophical necessity 
be true, what becomes of all the distinctions between 
virtue and vice P If all actions are necessary, are not 
all equally virtuous or vicious P They would undoubt- 
edly be so if there were no diflference between pleasure 
and pain, happiness and misery ; but so long as there 
is this difference, the inherent distinction between 
actions must continue, as they tend either to one state 
or the other. Thus, if they tend, all things considered, 
to produce happiness, they are virtuous ; if they tend 
to misery, they are vicious ; and it would be diflBcult 
to prove any other distinction between virtue and vice, 
if considered with reference either to this world or 
another. 

Much has been written and said upon this subject, 
and although plain in itself, so much has it been mys- 
tified, that it has become the general opinion that there 
is something in actions theinselveSj that places them in 
the one class or the other. " In order," says Edwai'ds, 
" to a thing's being morally evil, there must be one of 
these things belonging to it ; either it must he a thing 
unfit or unsuitable in its own nature ; or it must have a 
bad tendency ; or it must proceed from an evil dispo- 
sition, and be done for an evil end." Now, if it were 
possible to conceive of anything unfit or unsuitable in 

* Simpson's Necessity of Popular Education, p. 283. 
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lis own nature, supposing that the doctrine of necessity 
were unproved, it is impossible to believe it together 
with the conviction that nothing could possibly have 
been otherwise than it was, and that everything was 
appointed by an All-Wise Creator. The same act, 
according to circumstances, is sometimes either vir- 
tuous or vicious : thus the act of killing a man, when 
done in our country's defence, is meritorious, but when 
committed to suit private revenge or interest, it is 
murder, and a crime of the deepest dye. We might 
easily multiply instances to show that in the moral 
world, there is no difference in the character of actions, 
when considered separately from their effects upon hap- 
piness or misery, but that will be unnecessary, as they 
must present themselves to every one. " Morality is the 
science of the means invented by man, to live together 
in the most happy manner possible." It is impossible to 
conceive that God can have any other view, in lajing 
down laws, than the happiness of his creatures ; Chris- 
tianity, with all its beautiful precepts, has for its object 
the making man a better, and therefore a happier being. 
Are all therefore to be put upon the same level iu 
society p Are the vicious upon an equality with the 
virtuous P Yes, when the tiger and the lamb are so. 
When the lap dog gives place to the wolf, when vipers 
are hidden in men's bosoms ; in fact, when we prefer 
the company of that which gives us pain, to that which 
bestows happiness. Virtuous, holy, pure, and other 
terms of like import, have no meaning when applied 
to actions, in any other sense than as they tend to 
happiness or misery; and when we speak of any kind 
of discipline as having a tendency to perfect our cha- 
racter, to make us more pure and holy, we cannot mean 
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anything else but that it tends to increase our capacity 
of enjoyment, and our power of adding to the happi- 
ness of all around. That man is most perfect who is 
capable of giving and receiving the greatest sum of 
enjoyment. Neither can we admit that actions are 
virtuous or vicious, according to the motives that dic- 
tate them, for all motives are equal, being all depend- 
ent, like the actions to which they give rise, upon the 
mental or bodily constitution and circumstances. " All 
motives," says Bentham, " are abstractedly good ; no 
man ever has, ever had, can, or could have, a motive 
contrary to the pursuit of happiness or the avoidance 
of pain." 



CHAPTER n. 



THE ORIGIN, OBJECTS, AND ADVANTAGES OF EVIL. 



ToRKBULL, in his Christian Philosophy, as quoted 
by Edwards, observes, " If the Author and Governor 
of all things be infinitely perfect, then whatever ia, is 
right; of all possible systema he has chosen the best; 
and, consequently, there is no absolute evil in the 
universe. This being the case, all the seeming imper- 
fections or evil in it are such only in a partial view, 
and with respect to the whole system they are good." 

"Whence then comes evil? is the question which 
hath in all ages been reckoned the Gordian knot in 
philosophy. And, indeed, if we own the existence of 
evil in the world in an absolute sense, we diametrically 
contradict what hath been just now proved of God. 
For, if there be any e\il in the system that is not good 
with respect to the whole, then is the whole not good, 
but evil, or, at the best, very imperfect; and an author 
must be as his workmanship is ; as is the effect, such 
is the cause. But the solution of this difficulty is at 
hand ; that there is no evil in the universe. What ! 
are there no pains, no imperfections ? Ia there no 
miserj , no vice in the world P or, are not these evils P 
Evils indeed they are ; that ia, those of one sort are 
hurtful, and those of the other sort are equally hurtful 
and abominable ; but they are not evil or mischievous 
Avith respect to the whole. But God is at the same 
time said to create evil, darkness, confusion ; and yet 
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to do not evil, but to be the author of good only. He 
is called the Father of lights ; the author of every 
perfect and good gift, with whom there is no variable- 
ness nor shadow of turning ; who tempteth no man, 
but giveth to every man liberally and upbraideth not. 
And yet by the Prophet Isaiah He is introduced saying 
of Himself, 1 form light and create darkness : 1 make 
peace and I create evil: I, the Lord, do all these 
things. What is the meaning, the plain language of 
all this, but that the Lord delighteth in goodness, and, 
(as the Scripture speaks,) evil is His strange work ? 
He intends and pursues the universal good of his 
creation ; and the evil which happens is not permitted 
for its own sake, or through any pleasure in evil, but 
because it is requisite to the greater good pursued.'' 

The previous inquiry into the nature of virtue and 
\ice is essential to the proper understanding of this 
question of acknowledged diflBculty. The supposition 
that there is something in actions themselves, some- 
thing unfit or unsuitable in their own nature, that ren- 
ders them virtuous or vicious, has tended to involve 
the subject in mystery. It has been shown, however, 
that the distinction between physical and moral evil can- 
not be maintained ; that sin, vice, and moral turpitude, 
are only evils from their tendency to produce physical 
evil, that is, pain and misery ; that, consequently, there 
is no evil but pain ; pain, either mental or bodily, in 
all its different degrees, from mere uneasiness, to that 
agony which can be supported only for a few moments : 
and the question, on being extricated from all those 
difficulties with which the notion of man's free agency 
has encumbered it, assumes its simplest form, viz., what 
is the use of pain ? 
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The Deity, of course, cannot but be regarded by the 
Necessitariau as the Author of all things, of the evil 
as well as the good ; and that evil has its use, and that 
a benevolent one, cannot be doubted by him whose 
kuowledge of our Creator has been gathered from the 
numberless instances of benevolent design throughout 
the universe, which, whilst they manifest the power of 
God, show us plainly the direction of that power 
towards the production of the greatest possible enjoy- 
ment. If, therefore, it can be demonstrated that pain, 
which is the only evil, is a necessary agent in the hand 
of God for the production of this balance of enjoy- 
ment; that it is the only effectual guardian of that 
system of organization upon which our happiness de- 
pends ; that it is essential even to our very existence ; 
will not the question in part be stripped of its mystery, 
and the ways of God to man be justified even to our 
finite comprehensions ? 

To creatures possessing our modes of iulelligence, 
there are some propositions which appear by then- 
nature to be absurd and contradictory ; thus, that 
the half of a thing can be equal to the whole, and 
that an event which has already taken place can be 
caused not to have taken place, we iustinctively feel to 
be contradictions, and the reverse of each of these 
propositions we constitute into an anom which serves 
as a basis of reasoning. In the same way we deduce 
the axiom that God could not create an intelligence 
equal to Himself; for to suppose that he could do so 
would involve the absurdity of two infinite existences. 
All created intelligences must, therefore, be finite ; 
limiled in Iheir powers nf knowing ; and such limita- 
lion implies a certain degree of imperfection which 
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must extend throughout the whole universe of mind. 
But we cannot conceive of perfect happiness consisting 
with any degree of imperfection ; for, in the space 
between finite and infinite knowledge there must be 
numberless things, the nature and tendency of which 
the highest order of created beings cannot know, and 
with reference to which they must be continually liable 
to act wrong ; that is in opposition to the laws which 
constitute the definite character which everything has 
received, and in disregard of the relation which the 
Creator has established between such objects and the 
subject or intelligence, thus causing a perpetually in- 
creasing amount of disarrangement. To check, there- 
fore, that utter subversion of order, and consequently 
of happiness, which the necessary ignorance of created 
intelligences would occasion, a something must be ap- 
pointed which shall constantly act as a warning when- 
ever these laws are transgressed. It is doubtful whether 
a monitor more effectual or better adapted for the 
purpose than Pain could possibly have been selected, 
so far as regards intelligence, so limited as belongs to 
the inhabitants of this earth. 

No part of the known creation, then, is free from 
evil, in the sense in which we thus use the term, as it 
is the invariable accompaniment of that error which is 
consequent upon the necessary limitation of the powers 
of Jcnowing. With respect to the employment of pain 
for the correction of error in other worlds, it must be 
mere matter of conjecture, for " what can we reason 
but from what we know ?" It would appear, however, 
to be probable, that wherever there are created beings 
susceptible of enjoyment, there also is pain. 
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PAIN CONSIDERED AS THE NECESSARY AND MOST EF- 
FECTUAL GUARDIAN OF THAT SYSTEM OF ORGANIZA- 
TION UPON WHICH HAPPINESS DEPENDS. 



As the capability of enjoyment is ever found to 
increase with complexity of structure, the power of 
feeling pain always increases in the same proportion. 
For the more complex and delicate the nervous sys- 
tem, and consequently the more varied and intense 
the powers of thinking and feeling, the more necessity 
has it for a protection from the numerous surrounding 
influences which would tend to throw it into disorder, 
or to destroy it. Pain, in many cases intense pain, 
could alone compel us to desist from subjecting our 
body to such influences, and thus destroying the power 
of enjoyment dependent upon the perfection of our 
organization. 

The architecture of the frame of man would seem 
to surpass in wonder the stupendous architecture of 
the Heavens, " Where worlds on worlds compose one 
Universe," for the laws that regulate the motions of 
the heavenly bodies appear simple compared with 
those that regulate the animal and mental functions. 
Of what character must be that mind which is not 
struck with wonder at the arrangement by which 
extraneous substances introduced into the body, are, 
by a long and intricate process, fitted for becoming 
part of a living structure, and by a still further process 
are adapted not only for living, but for feeling and 
thinking — by winch out of the same Mood arc formed all 
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the different materials of which our frame consists, each 
new atom being deposited in its proper place, and the 
old materials, by a variety of processes, carried out of 
the system, or mixed up with new matter to be re- 
vivified? It is manifestly necessary that each atom 
should perform the part assigned to it by the All- Wise 
Artificer, and that it should assume exactly its proper 
place in the system. Should, therefore, any derange- 
ment or artificial obstruction prevent this, man is 
immediately warned and made conscious by pain that 
something is wrong, the pain being generally in pro- 
portion to the importance of the derangement, and it 
is the oflice of medical science to discover the causes 
of these pains and to remove them. 

We thus find man possessed of a complicated ap- 
paratus, consisting of numerous fimctions ; first, those 
necessary for the preservation of life, and secondly^ 
those essential for the support of the nervous system 
upon which sensation depends ; and he is surrounded 
on all sides with objects bearing a fixed relation to 
himself, the greater part causing pleasurable sensations, 
but all, when calculated to injure him, causing painful 
ones. Experience, thus tutored by pleasure and pain, 
is his only guide as to what is injurious and what 
salutary. It follows that real Education consists in 
imparting a knowledge of the tendencies of everything 
around us to produce pleasure or pain in ourselves. The 
knowledge of this kind, that one man's experience can 
furnish, is very limited ; but the knowledge that man- 
kind at present possess, is the result of the registered 
experience of the whole race through all ages. In the 
department of Physics, the Science that treats of the 
relation that matter, in all its forms, bears to man, the 
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progress has been great; but with regard to Moral 
ScieucG, \ihich shows the relation that man bears to 
his fellow-man, little is generally known, and still less 
acted upon. 

It is easy to make apparent the objects and advan- 
tages of evil, as it is denominated, in the physical 
world, by showing that the benevolent guardianship of 
pain alone could maintain our bodily frames in the 
state requisite for the enjoyment of which they are the 
source. For instance, if a person fall into the fire, 
pain compels him to extricate himself in the most 
speedy manner possible ; if a limb be fractured, or any 
important bodily function deranged, pain obliges him to 
seek a remedy and to repair the mischief In all these 
cases, the benevolent intention to the individual sufierer 
is evident, and he who would consider bodily pain as 
an evil and not as a good, is like the unruly child that 
quarrels with its nurse for not allowing him to play 
with a razor, or to drink poison. But in the moral and 
intellectual world, suflFering, though no less remedial, 
is less evidently so to mankind at large ; although in 
how great a degree the comfort and welfare of all may 
be enhanced, when it is universally understood that all 
mental as well as bodily suffering, is intended to apprise 
us of the infringement of some important law of nature 
upon which the preservation of happiness depends, can 
scarcely be calculated. And here let it be remarked, 
that a large class of those sufferings which are thought 
to be purely mental, may, upon fiirther investigation 
into the intimate connexion between matter and mind, 
be found to be solely referrible to peculiar states of the 
bodily system, and may be capable of much alleviation 
when the corporeal functions upon which they depend 
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shall have been discovered, so as to bring the disease 
within the province of medicine. 

With respect to the sufferings to which man is liable 
in consequence of the relation in which he stands to 
society, the benevolent tendency is less obnous, by 
reason of our present ignorance as to the nature of 
that relation, and of our own constitutions. Our ideas 
of justice have been formed upon notions of free-will ; 
we have regarded ourselves strictly as individuals, 
instead of mere parts of the great body of society, 
united to it by ties quite as strong as those that unite 
one part of our body to another, not indeed by conti- 
guity of atoms, but by contiguity of feeling. For it 
would be quite as reasonable for one part of the body to 
object to suffer for the derangement of another part — for 
the lungs to expostulate with the stomach, " Why must 
I suffer for your imprudence?" — as for one man to 
complain to the body of society, of which he forms 
only a member, " Why must 1 indindually suffer for 
your misdeeds?" The same answer might be given 
in both cases, that, as one part of the body could not 
exist without the other, an injury to one is felt by all, 
that all may feel interested in the restoration of the 
injured member; that, as one man could not exist 
(in a state in which existence would be a blessing) 
without society, he suffers from the sins of another, 
that he may have an interest in removing the ignorance 
or ill-feeling from which he suffered, and in keeping 
every member of the general body sound. Society is, 
in fact, so organized, that so long as there is one of its 
members ill-disposed or ignorant, all are liable to pay 
the penalty ; and although this distribution of evil may 
not seem in accordance with the common notion of 
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justice, viz., that each man should suffer only for his 
own misconduct, yet if it can be shown that each indi- 
vidual gains infinitely more than he loses by such an 
arrangement, justice cannot he said to be outraged by 
a system which produces the greatest possible happi- 
ness to all ; especially when we consider that no man's 
virtue, or supposed merit, entitles him to more hap- 
piness than another, except in so far as such additional 
happiness may be the inevitable accompaniment of the 
rirtue. 

We have already seen, in our consideration of the 
nature of man, how many of his faculties bear relation 
to his fellow-creatures, and would consequently become 
useless if he were obliged to live in solitude. The 
following, from Dr. Amott, is a very pleasing picture 
of the result of civilization and of the advantages we 
derive from Hving in society : " Every one feels that 
he is a member of one vast civilized society which 
covers the face of the earth ; and no part of the earth 
is indifferent to him. In England, for instance, a man 
of moderate fortune may cast his looks around him 
and say with truth and exultation, ' I am lodged in a 
house that affords me conveniences and comforts which 
some centuries ago even a King could not command. 
Ships are crossing the soa in every direction to bring 
what is useful to me from all parts of the earth. In 
China, the men are gathering the tea leaf for mc ; in 
America they are planting cotton for me ; in the West 
India Islands, they are preparing my sugar and my 
coffee for me ; in Saxony they are shearing the sheep 
to make me clothing ; at home, powerful steam- 
engines are spinning and weaving for me, and making 
cutlcrj- for me, and pumping the mines, that minerals 
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useful to me may be procured. Although my property 
is small, I have post-coaches running day and night on 
all the roads, to carry my correspondence, and I have 
protecting fleets and armies around my happy country, 
to secure my enjoyments and repose. Then I have 
editors and printers, who daily send me an account of 
what is going on throughout the world, among all those 
people who serve me. And to crown the whole, I have 
books ; the imracle of all my possessions, more won- 
derful than the wishing-cap of the Arabian Tales ; for 
they transport me instantly, not only to all places, but 
to all times. By my books I can conjure up before 
me, to vivid existence^ all the great and good men of 
antiquity; and fi)r my individual satisfaction I can 
make them act over again the most renowned of their 
exploits^: the orators declaim to me: the historians 
recite, the poets sing : and from the equator to the 
pole, or from the beginning of time until now, by my 
books I can be where I please.' " Such has been the 
eflfect of the combined powers of man, givmg « to each 
inc^ividual of the civilized millions that cover the earth, 
nearly the same enjoyments as if he were the single 
lord of all.''* Compare these advantages with those 
which an individual might possess by his own unaided 
powers, and it is evident how much more he gains by 
the sockd arrangement than he loses by being a part 
of the great whole. Thus the design of the Creator 
will be found to be to produce the largest possible sum 
of enjoyment to all, considering individuals not as 
individuals, bu4; only as parts of the sensitive creation. 
And is it not probable' that to practical ignorance of 

* Elements of Physics, Introduction, p. 26. 
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this wise arrangement of nature, and to the tendency 
that all have to individualize their enjoyments, may 
be atti'ibnted much of the moral evil now prevalent 
throughout society ? Christianity says, " Love your 
neighbour as yourself." Nature says, " Love your 
neighbour as yourself;" but all our existing social in- 
stitutions, based upon the assumption of the reality of 
free will and accountability, seem to render this impos- 
sible ; and the pain or evil that nature benevolently 
causes man to suffer, that he may be compelled so to 
change his ideas and institutions as to make practi- 
cable the law of universal Ijrotherbood, has hitherto 
been unavailing, apparently, although it has doubtless 
set those causes in motion which must ultimately bring 
about the desired result. The advantages that ought 
to be derived by the race generally from the progress 
of civilization, are, for the most part, monopolized by 
the few, whose happiness, meanwhile, would be far 
better secured if they were made to participate only in 
the general well-being. The overgrown wealth which 
tempts the possessor to the destruction of tfae power of 
enjoyment which nature gave him, would suffice to call 
into healthy and ■Rigorous action those of hundreds, 
cramped and stunted under the chilling influence of 
want. The sum of ease and leisure which eats into the 
soul of the indolent in the lap of luxury, would refresh 
the minds, and cheer the spixits, of a multitude whose 
incessant toil fiimishes the perverted blessing to its 
victim. The object and advantage of moral evil, then, 
is to extend these advantages to the whole of mankind. 
What then, will it be said, are crimes against llie 
person and property, robberies and murders, good upon 
(he whole to society? 'I'hese evils bear the same 
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relation to the body of Society, as physical evils do to 
our own bodies, and are intended for the same pur- 
pose — to secure the health and happiness of the system. 
Some ntal organ is diseased, and the consequent psXn 
drives the individual to seek a remedy before the 
organic functions are destroyed. Robbers and mur- 
derers are diseased parts of the body of society, and 
the evils resulting from the inroads of such parlies, 
serve to induce nien to look to the causes of crime, 
and to apply those measures that are calculated to 
restrain it; thus diminishing by the most direct means 
crime, and the suffering thence resulting. 

Let us take the case of murder. A man enters a 
house, commits a murder upon an old woman, and is 
hung for the oflfence. Now, what benefit results to 
society from this ? In an unadvanced state of society 
all the benefit would be derived from the effect that the 
example might have upon the minds of hundreds of 
others, in deterring thorn from the vices that ultimately 
lead to murder, from fear of the suffering to themselves 
which must ensue from the act ; and from the increased 
precautions which a hundred other old women would 
take to preserve themselves from a similar fate. But 
upon a more enlightened state of society the effect 
would be diSerent. The thinking portion of the people 
would reflect that a society could not be in a healthy 
state which could produce a murderer, and would 
search for the cause ; not resting satisfied with ascrib- 
ing it to the free-will of the murderer, and supposing 
that it was optional with him to commit the act or not. 
The cause being traced to the mental organization of 
the individual, defective, perhaps, from his birth, and 
rendered still more so by constant exposure to baneful 
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influences, they would inveatigate the laws of heredi- 
tary descent, and search out the hest means of acting 
upon an originally defective mind, and would come to 
the conclusion, that a good moral and intellectual 
education bears the same relation to the liealth and 
well-being of society, and to the individuals of which it 
is composed, as the sciences of Physical Education and 
Medicine do to the health of the body. That an im- 
mense amount of happiness would result from any 
circumstance that should force mankind to act upon 
these considerations is sufficiently obvious, if we reflect 
but upon the degree of ignorance and moral evil, and, 
consequently, of wretchedness, that must exist in that 
diseased branch of society which can produce a mur- 
derer ; and also upon the natural capabilities of all that 
are bom into the world to become useful and happy 
members of society, provided that the circumstances 
which act upon them through life are of a salutary 
kind. 

But it will be objected, that the good of the sufferers 
themselves is left out of the consideration, and that 
they might reasonably demur at thus being made ex- 
amples for the good of society. Was it equitable that 
the old woman should be murdered, and the murderer 
hanged, that the rest of mankind might take warning 
from their fate? The consistent Necessitarian will not 
hesitate to reply in the affirmative : he will regard 
the parties merely as links in the chain of causation, 
as atoms of the great mass of sensation which it 
appears to be the object of the Deity to produce. 
He will reflect that so fiir from injustice being done to 
either, they were each brought into the world, and 
made the vehicle of ten tltousand more pleasmable 
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seusations than painfiil ones, and that without any 
desert on their part — the balance of enjoyment, how- 
ever, being, in all probability, greatly in favour of the 
old woman — and that although their final sacrifice 
could not benefit them, yet during their life-time they 
were both gainers by the law that rendered their ex- 
amples efiicacious to the good of society ; for had it 
not been for some former example, similar to what the 
man himself afterwards furnished, he might have mur- 
dered the woman ten years before. 

This principle may be fiirther illustrated by another 
instance. It has been objected that virtue does not, in 
the present state, on all occasions, produce a balance 
of good to the virtuous. As a general rule, it is ad- 
mitted that it does so, and that when the laws of nature 
have fi"ee operation, there are no exceptions ; but it is 
urged, that since the laws and social institutions of 
mankind are at variance with the laws of nature, par- 
ticular cases do occur in which a man suffers for acting 
virtuously; and with reference to such cases, it has 
been represented, that God is not just unless a future 
state be made to compensate the virtuous sufferer. 
We shall consider the rationale of such cases, and we 
think it may be shown that the happiness of a future 
state must be as gratuitous as the happiness here, and 
that no one is justified in claiming it of the Deity as 
the payment of a debt. 

Virtue, to the Necessitarian, means that line of 
conduct which, all things considered, shall be pro- 
ductive of the greatest happiness to all. Now suppose 
that in consequence of some human law made for in- 
dividual advantage, or the advantage of a class, as too 
many of those of the present day are, a person in 
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calculating the results of a. certain action, perceives 
that though it may tend to the advantage of the whole, 
yet that he individually must suffer hy it. Still the 
strength of his moral faculties, his innate love of 
virtue, and the persuasion in which he has becTi 
brought up, that virtue is the best policy, induce him 
to choose the virtuous path. What good arises from 
his suffering in the cause of virtue ? Thus much. 
The evil he suffers induces him to look to the cause — 
he discovers it in the unjust law, and he joins others 
who have felt the ill efifects of the same law, in oblig- 
ing legislators to repeal it. It is in this manner that 
the state of society is continually improved. But this 
particular individual may not live to enjoy the fruits 
of his virtue — how then is he benefited by it P He 
has been benefited all his life, by the state of society 
in which he has lived having been improved by similar 
means. He thus reaps the reward of virtue, though 
not of his own individual virtue. 

As earthquakes, storms, and hurricanes tend to re- 
store the equilibrium of nature's powers, a few suffer- 
ing by them, but thousands benefiting, so moral 
tornadoes help to maintain communities in a healthy 
state. Let us suppose the case so often repeated in 
history, of a people under a despotic government, (the 
best form of government that perhaps could have been 
adopted in the early stages of society,) having been re- 
duced to a state of slavery and vassalage by the selfish 
policy of their rulers, and their masters, an hereditary 
aristocracy— in what way has their emancipation usu- 
ally been effected? By nature's mode of relief, Ihe 
good of ei'il. Nothing can repress the innate energy 
of the human mind, forced forward by inevitable 
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necessity. In a country whose government admits of 
improvements, to keep pace with the enlargement of 
the human understanding and with the growing wants 
of the age, reform of its institutions is the conse- 
quence of these wants on the part of the people ; but 
in a country whose government admits of no alteration, 
where all improvement is resisted, the evils continue 
for a longer time; but ultimately Revolution sweeps 
them away, clears the moral atmosphere, and renovates 
the Social and Political System. 

These causes and effects may all be traced in the 
French Revolution of 1789. The reign of terror, 
appalling as it was, was the natural consequence of 
the conduct of the aristocracy, of the ignorance in 
which they had kept the people, and of the oppressions 
which they had inflicted upon them. By this revolu- 
tion, the moral atmosphere of France has been rendered 
far more favourable to the growth of virtue, and, con- 
sequently, of enjoyment, to the whole of its inhabitants : 
and what are all the horrors that were then ^perpetrated, 
to the increased amount of happiness that has thereby 
resulted to above thirty millions of the human race ? 
Scarcely as the prick of the lancet, to the enjoyment 
of which the body is capable, when restored to health 
by a timely operation.* 

* " History, looking back over this France through long time, 
back to Turgot's time, for instance, when dumb Drudgery stag- 
gered up to its King's Palace, and in wild expanse of sallow faces, 
squalor and winged raggedness, presented hieroglyphically its 
Petition of Grievances, and for answer got hanged on a * new gal- 
lows, forty feet high/ confesses mournfully that there is no period 
to be met with, in which the Twenty-iive Millions of France suf- 
fered less generally than in this period which they name Reign of 
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The evils of War present great difficulties to those 
who regard only its immediate efifects upon a people or 
district ; but to such as study the history of civiliza- 
tion, the wars which have accompanied its progress, 
appear, not as unmixed gratuitous evil, but as the means 
ol' working out the benevolent intentions of Providence ; 
by forming the character of nations ; introducing light 
where darkness and night before existed ; uniting by 
one bond of brotherhood the people of each nation, 
formerly consisting of detached individual families or 
clans ; breaking down old aad useless institutions that 
had answered their ends, and now served merely as 

Terror ! But it was not the Dumb MilHons that suffered here ; it 
was llie Speaking Thousands, and Hundreds, and Unite ; who 
shrieked and published, and made the world ring with their wail, 
as they couid and should; that is the grand peculiarity. The 
frightiiillest Births of Time are never the lond-speaking ones, for 
these soon die ; they are the silent ones, which can live from 
century to cenlury ! Anarchy, hateful as Death, is abhorrent to 
the whole nature of man; and so must itself soon die," 

'* Wherefore let all men know wbat of depth and of height is 
atiU revealed in man ; and with fear and wonder, with just 
sympathy and just antipathy, with clear eye and open heart, con- 
template it and appropriate it ; and draw innumerable inferences 
from it. This inference, for example, among the first : That if Ihc 
gods of this lower world wiil sit on their glittering thrones, in- 
dolent as Epicurus' gods, with th* living Chaos of Ignorance, 
Hunger, weltering uncared for at their feet, and smooth Parasites 
preaching ' Peace, peace, when there is no peace,' then the dark 
Chaos, it would seem will rise ; has risen, and O heavens ! has it 
not turned their skins into breeches for itself? That there be no 
second Sansculottism in our Earth for a thousand years, let us 
understand well what the first was : and let Rich and Poor of us 
go and do otherwise."— Carlyle's French Revolution, vol. 3, p. 434. 

" Mr. Arthur Young has truly described the deplorable indigence 
of Ibe French peuaantry prior lo tlie Revolution, and tbo present 
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clogs to the adyancement and happiness of society ; 
by clearing away old and decayed states in which, 
from defective institutions and the misgoyenunent of 
ages, the balance of happiness was reversed and turned 
against the people. The war? of the Crusades, mad 
as they would appear, yet were the means of spreading 
throughout Europe the light that broke the bonds of 
superstition, and gradually led to the Reformation, 
which again contributed to that freedom of inquiry 
from which the present advance in science results. 
The wars between France and England, notwithstand- 
ing their many disastrous consequences, helped to 

nge has sufficiently experienced the evils arising from the miserable 
condition of the Irish poor. Posterity, however, will not fail to 
remark, that the sufferings of the peasantry in France brought 
about the Revolution, by which the condition of the labouring poor 
was, in the first instance at least, considerably, and, but for the 
enormous sins they committed during its progress would have 
been durably improved ; and we are ourselves witnesses to the 
formidable weight which the Irish people have acquired, since 
the redundance of their population has swelled the ranks of the 
disaffected, and deluged their neighbours with distress. The 
political or imaginary grievances of Ireland might have been 
long enough disregarded by the English people : but when she 
thundered in the name of seven millions, they could no longer 
be overlooked : her real grievances had for centuries overspread 
her own plains with unheeded suffering, but when they filled 
the English parishes with paupers, and the English cities with 
destitution, the magnitude of the evil attracted universal atten- 
tion to the means of its removal. Five centuries have elapsed since 
the English standard was first planted in Ireland, and English 
cupidity laid in the confiscation of its landed property the deep 
foundation of suffering to the one country, and retribution to the 
other ; and the mortal hatred shown by the early Irish to the 
English power is still unappeased : blood has flowed in our days 
from the effects of this long resentment, and the empire is now 
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streugthen the character of both people, and to give 
that spirit and hardihood by which the greatness of 
each has been maintained. The wars of the White 
and Red Roses, whilst they ravaged our country and 
weakened the aristocracy, emancipated the people, the 
masses, from civil bondage, and led to the formation 
of those institutions upon which British freedom has 
been dependent, 

" War," says Mr. Alison, " is the great instrument 
by which the agency of some important laws of nature 
is maintained. The increase of mankind in the pas- 
toral regions produces periodical invasions of the agri- 
involved in difficnltiea, chipfly from the numbers, Ihe tiirliulence, 
and the misery of the children of this oppressed race. Towards 
nations, if not to individuals, Providence is truly a, jealous 
God, and visits the aina of the fathers upon the children: in the 
consequences which naturally arise from injustice is provided the 
punishment which its wickedness deserves : in the effects which 
flow from its severity, the means of ultimately destroying it. It is 
thus, that when the errors in the political system are not great 
enough to thin the numhera of the people, and weaken ihe political 
power of the State, they occaaion that convnlaion at home which 
ultimately leads to their removal. The misery, therefore, which 
is the immediate consequence of the redundant population which 

la from political oppreaaton, ia in faat the means which nature 
takes to hasten the downfal of the institutions which iiavc occa- 
aioned it; like the swelling of a hmb which has bei'o wounded or 
imbibed poisonous matter, it is the effort of nature to discharge 
the noxious subatance which occasions the suffering. The benevo- 
lent laws of nature are incessantly operating for the good of man, 
even when their tendency ia moat mistaken by numerous observers. 
At the moment when the miaery of Ireland was confidently ap- 
pealed to, as demonstrating the unavoidable pressure of population 
upon subsistence, that very misery was the means which she wa« 
taking to terminate the distresses of the country, and heal the 

luds of the social system," — Aliaon on I'npulation, veiI. I, p. 2i7. 
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cultural or commercial states ; the wealth which fol- 
lows a course of peace and prosperity attracts from 
afar the rapacity of northern ambition. During the 
rise of civilization, the superiority of discipline and art 
is sufficient to repel the danger. The Cimbri, whom 
Marius destroyed on the plains of Lombardy, and 
the Helvetii, whom Caesar vanquished in the defiles 
of the Jura, were not less formidable than the armies 
which, under Alaric and Totila, overthrew the empire. 
It is the decay of military virtue which exposes civi- 
lized states to destruction fi-om the eflForts of their 
barbarous neighbours. Their fall does not take place 
till they have conferred all the benefits on mankind of 
which they were capable, and till their further continu- 
ance would be a misfortune to humanity. The de- 
struction of Nineveh by the Medes, of Babylon by the 
Persians, of Rome by the Goths, and of Constantinople 
by the Turks, served only to extinguish so many 
branches of the human race, in which age had withered 
the sinews of virtue, and prosperity exhausted the 
sources of happiness."* 

Upon the same subject Mr. Combe observes, " There 
is more of benevolent arrangement in the tendency of 
savage and barbarous tribes, to wage fiirious wars with 
each other than at first sight appears. The Irish pea- 
santry are still barbarous in their minds and habits, 
and but for the presence of a large army of civilized 
men, who preserve the peace, they would fight and 
exterminate each other. It is questionable whether 
the miseries that would attend such a course of action 
would exceed those which are actually endured from 

* On Population, vol. 1, p. 268. 
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Starvation. The bane of Ireland is, that her population 
haa increased far more rapidly than her capital, mo- 
rality, and knowledge. Where a nation is left to follow 
its own course, this does not occur. Dissension keeps 
down the numbers, until intelligence, capital, and in- 
dustry take the lead. England prevented the Irish 
from fighting, but she did little to improve them."* 

These are some of the effects of Evil considered 
with reference to society as a whole : with respect 
to the individuals of which the social body is composed, 
the subject has been partially considered in treating of 
Rewards and Punishments. 



SECTION II. 



PAIN NECESSARY AS A MOTIVE AND STIMULUS TO ACTION. 

The greater part of mankind being imbued with a 
notion that the will is free, are in the habit of regard- 
ing more the objects and ends of actions, than the 
causes which originate them ; intent chiefly upon results, 
the delicate and wonderful machinery that produces 
these results is comparatively unnoticed. A large part 
of that which is called " evil" in the world consists 
of nothing more than the wants, the desires, that 
furnish the motives to action, and without which we 
could not maintain our existence for a day. All the 
faculties of man, when active, constitute wants or 
desires. Thus he wants food, he wants some one to 
love, and who shall love him in return ; he wants the 
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approbation of his fellows, he wants to see every one 
receive that which is his due ; his happiness consists in 
the gratification of these and of his other wants, and 
pain results when fi-om any cause they remain ungrati- 
fied. But these wants are the impelling forces which 
irresistibly set him in motion, securing an infinite diver- 
sity in the direction of his powers, and a never-ceasing 
succession of sensations. 

Some of man's most pressing wants have relation to 
the very preservation of his existence, the appetite for 
food, for instance : and although man might have been 
made to live without sustenance, fi-eedom from all lia- 
bility to the pains of hunger would not compensate for 
the loss of the pleasures of appetite. Nor would the 
privilege of requiring no bread, be equal to the advan- 
tage man derives from the law of nature which compels 
him to earn it by the sweat of his brow. For nature has 
enjoined no more labour than is pleasurable and neces- 
sary for the health of man : unjust laws and regulations 
with respect to the distribution of the products of 
labour, compel the majority to toil more than is con- 
sistent with health or happiness ; but more fatal than 
unjust laws would it be to the well-being of society, if 
all necessity for exertion were abrogated. Laing, in his 
" Journal of a residence in Norway," observes : " The 
food best for a country is clearly that which it requires 
the greatest exertion of industry and skill to produce. 
That which requires but little of such exertion, as 
potatoes, would undoubtedly, reduce a nation to a low 
state of industry and skill. Those are in the wrong 
path who would reduce the rate of pauperism in Eng- 
land by reducing the standard of subsistence for the 
poor. If the English labourers, instead of considering 
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wheaten bread and meat necessary for their proper 
subsistence, were to be contented with potatoes and 
salt herrings, the increase of pauperism among them 
would be in proportion to the diminished value of their 
food, and the ease of obtaining it." " Potatoes are the 
worst food for a nation to subsist on, because in pro- 
portion to their nutriment as food, they require less 
labour, less exertion of body and mind to bring them 
to a state of food than any other article of human 
culture. The planting and digging-up, the boiling or 
baking, are almost the only operations required with 
the potato ; and therefore, the nation which is satisfied 
with a potato diet must be in a state of sloth and 
inactivitj', bodily and mental. The most complicated 
manufacture, perhaps, which we have among mankind, 
and which in all its parts requires the most continual 
exertion of human industry and skill, is the production 
of a quartern loaf from a few seeds of wheat put into 
the ground."' 

Thus necessity is the mother of invention. The 
ordinary and common wants of our nature, of food, 
clothing, and lodging, always recurring and never 
satisfied, set man in motion, bring into action all the 
powers of his mind, and call for that exercise which 
is as necessary to the mental powers as aliment to the 
body. Locke says, " all our actions owe their rise to a 
state of uneasiness," which uneasiness is more or less 
intolerable as the action to which it would urge us in 
more or less important. The disposition to activity 
increases with exercise, so that the common wants of 
our nature being supplied, fresh desires arise, in the 
gratification of which fresh happiness is found. Look 




■ Page 45. 
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at the endless pursuits of man, at the thousand new 
desires consequent upon a state of civilization which 
keep him ever occupied The more h6 does, the more 
he seems disposed to do ; and it may with truth h& 
said that never is he so happy as when every moment 
has its foil employment. Take away the common 
wants of our nature, and you take away that which 
produces all this activity. So that these constantly 
recurring wants, so far from being infirmities in the 
body of society, are its very principle of life, the source 
of all its health and enjoyment. 

It is not uncommon to hear the solid and perfect 
happiness of the future state described as consisting 
in total rest, inactivity, and freedom from all wants 
and desires ; but whatever may be the case in the un- 
known world, constituted as we are with respect to 
this, we can conceive of no possible degree of happi- 
ness resulting from such a state ; for all our ideas of 
enjoyment are ideas of wants gratified ; and man is 
unquestionably the gainer by being surrounded perpe- 
tually by wants, more than he is the loser from their 
occasional non-gratification. 

Evil, then, is the result of the necessary limitation 
of our faculties, and the corrective of those unregu- 
lated desires which rush towards gratification without 
yielding to the guidance of reason. According to this 
view it is obvious that pain is a most benevolent dis- 
pensation, without which our bodies could not be kept 
in that state which would render them capable of en- 
joyment; no means of knowing or avoiding what 
would injure us would be ours ; and none of our motives 
would be sufficiently strong to induce us to seek our 
own welfare. 
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The ordinary idea of philosophical Christiana differs 
apparently but little from this view of the nature of 
evil, \\z., that it ia permitted by an All-wise Providence, 
and that in His hands, it on all occasions tends to good ; 
that it is the means of the improvement and purifica- 
tion of our characters, and a preparation for a future 
state. But there is considerable practical difference 
btttwecn the two views. Pain, says the advocate of 
one, is intended to prepare you for a fixture state ; bear 
it therefore with resignation, looking to a liereafter 
for the reward of your patience. Pain, says the ad- 
vocate of the other, is the invariable intimation that 
you have disobeyed some of the Creator's laws upon 
which happiness is dependent here ; look to its cause, 
therefore, and remove it. 

But the question may arise here, if evil results from 
ignorance, could not an Omniscient and Omnipotent 
God have interposed on all occasions, by a special 
providence, to prevent the ill effect, and thus pain have 
been spared to us ? Granting that He could do so, our 
own limited faculties are sufficient to show us, that in 
thus depriving us of evil, we should have been deprived, 
at the same time, of a much larger amount of good. 
It is even doubtful whether happiness could have been 
produced at all, in such a case ; for, in the first place, 
man would be left without sufficient stimulus to exertion, 
and would consequently have remained in the savage 
state, all advances in civilization having been caused 
by " necessity, the mother of invention ;" besides, if 
the ill effects of misconduct were always over-ruled 
by a special proiidence, and man were always protected 
from its painful consequences, he would have no interest 
in rectifying his error, neither would there be any 
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means of distinguishing good from evil. In the second 
place, were the Deity to interfere with the established 
laws of nature, either physical, moral, or intellectual : 
man's highest prerogative, his reasoning power, would 
no longer be of any use ; it could no longer be exer- 
cised ; for this immediate interference of Providence 
would prevent the same effects from following the same 
causes, and the exercise of reason, as before shown, 
is nothing but the adaptation of our own conduct to 
invariable sequences. 

Prayer, therefore, is rational only so far as it has a 
tendency to answer itself; as a cause to produce the 
effect ; or rather, as a motive for us to apply the 
natural means which God Himself has appointed to 
bring about that which is desired. We desire phy- 
sical blessings — ^we may suppose the answer to our 
prayer to be — study the laws of Nature ; certain causes 
have been appointed that invariably produce the result 
you require. In finifing out these you will derive as 
much happiness, as in the effects they are calculated 
to produce. Happiness consists as much in the search 
after good as in the enjoyment of it. To our petition 
for moral blessings — study the nature of man, and 
obey the laws which are appointed to produce them. 
Would we receive our daily bread — it is in accordance 
with all our best interests that it should be furnished 
only as the result of our applying the natural means 
to obtain it — and in the same mode is it most ex- 
pedient for us that the kingdom of God should be 
advanced on earth. 

There is another question connected with this subject 
which can scarcely be omitted, as it is one of consider- 
able difficulty in the minds of many, viz., since Evil 
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arises from the necessity of experience to the guidance 
of reason, is not reaaon a fatal gift ? Would not 
man's happiness have been better secured had all his 
desires been guided by instinct infallibly to their 
objects? There is, perhaps, no term used more in- 
definitely, or ivith a greater variety of significations 
then the word Instinct. It is used by some to express 
the cause of all the actions of animals, as a motive 
power to which we find nothing similar in ourselves. 
The correct definition of it is, perhaps, that it is an 
innate propensity, impelling the animals endowed with 
it to act conformably to the objects of their being 
without intention or purpose. The Author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm says, " The reader 
need not be reminded that the application of the word 
Instinct comprehensively, and without distinction, to 
all the actions of the brute orders, is a popular impro- 
priety. One might as well call all the actions of man 
rational, as all of the inferior order instinctive. When 
an animal acts in a manner, which differs in no essen- 
tial circumstance to a corresponding action in man, a 
delusion must be engendered by applying to the two 
actions different terms. We should confine the word 
Instinct to those instances in which a course rational 

I as to its end, is pursued by a voluntary agent, under 
circumstances that forbid the supposition that it springs 
from a perception or calculation of the connexion of 
means and end. The instance usually adduced, that 
of the construction of the honey-comb, is one of the 
most popular that can be named, especially because it 
involves some of the highest and most abstruse princi- 
ples of geometry. Philosophical writers must he 
uiiderwlood to ust ihe word:^ reason and instiuct in a 
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popular sensei when attributing one to man as his 
prerogative, and the other to the brute as his blind 
&culty. The terms reason and instinct thus vaguely 
used mean, more reason and less reason. For if the 
brutes were altogether destitute of reason and liberty, 
in the same sense in which the bee is destitute of both 
in building her cells, rewards and punishments would 
have no operation or efficiency." 

Again, Spurzheim observes, ^^ It is an error to say 
that animals act solely by instinct. It is true that 
some of their doings, such as the labours of insects, 
are the result of mere instinctive powers, but many 
animals modify their actions according to external cir- 
cumstances ; they even select one among different 
motives. A dog may be hungry, but with the oppor- 
tunity he will not eat, because he remembers the blows 
he has received for having done so under simUar cir- 
cumstances. If, in following his master, he is 
separated from him by a carriage, he does not throw 
himself under the feet of the horses or its wheels, but 
waits till it is passed, and then by mcreasing his speed 
he overtakes his master. 

" This shows that some animals act with understand- 
ing. On the other hand, though new- bom children 
cry, and suck the finger, they certainly do not act 
fi'om understanding. And if men of great genius 
manifest talents without knowing that such faculties 
exist, if they calculate, sing, or draw, without any 
tuition, do they not so by some internal impulse or 
instinct, as well as the animals that sing, build, migrate, 
and gather provisions ? Instinct, then, is not confined 
to animals, and understanding is not a prerogative of 
mankind."* 

• Philosophical Principles of Phrenology, p. 3. 
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As far as we can judge of the nature of iustiuct by 
its operation in animals, it appears to be a jioicer 
impelling them to act perfectly in one single direction 
tpithout intention or purpose, without any perception of 
the connexion of means and ends, and consequently 
not at all capable of adapting itself to circumstances. 
If, therefore, man were to be governed entirely by 
instinct, in order to his possessing the liberty of action 
that he now enjoys, he would require ten thousand at 
least. But all the instincts with which we are 
acquainted we find acting by means of organization ; 
and a brain containing the organs of ten thousand in- 
stincts would, it is to be feared, be inconceivably large. 
It is not for us to set limits to Almighty Power, and to 
say that the Creator could not have governed man by 
infallible instinct ; but we can only reason respecting 
what He would do from what He has done. Man is a 
creature possessing a variety of instiucts, which give 
him his purpose and disposition to act; but instead of 
their being directed to their objects in one unvarying 
manner, they arc put under the charge of a gene- 
ralizing instinct, which we call reason, and which 
gives to each a liberty of acting in a hundred different 
ways, calling at the same lime our other feelings into 
sympathetic action. It must be evident that this is a 
means of increasing our sensations a hundred-fold, and 
it is the aggregate of pleasurable sensations that con- 
stitutes happiness. It might be demonstrated also that 
the evil, or the painful sensations resulting from the 
wrong direction which our Instincts sometimes take, 
are not in the proportion of one to a hundred of the 
extra sensations we receive. 

Suppose appetite in man, as in the lower animals. 
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infallibly directed him to eat only at proper times, and 
in proper quantities, of such things as are most whole- 
some, the many evils bodily and mental, which arise 
from gluttony and drunkenness, would be spared, but 
man would lose the varied pleasures of the taste, Mrith 
all the sympathetic pleasures which accompany its 
gratification. 

Take another instance, the love of oflfspring. Sup- 
pose that children could run about as soon as they 
were born, and were protected by the perfection of 
their instincts ; much trouble in nursing would be 
saved, and all the evils of physical mismanagement ; 
but all the pleasures, the hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, of parental solicitude would be lost. Perhaps 
nothing shows more the folly of those who would 
take the place of the Almighty and make a better 
system, than the fact that the pleasures derivable from 
oflFspring, more intense perhaps than any other, depend, 
in a great measure, upon what may be called the evil 
of the helplessness of the object. 

Happiness is made up of units, of single pleasurable 
sensations, and the object of nature is to bring man 
into such circumstances as shall produce a constant 
succession of such sensations ; and even if they are 
partially painful, they are preferable to the pains of 
ennui, " which is the absence of sensations sufficiently 
acute to engage attention." Habitual sensations also 
are too weak to avert ennui, and none but habitual 
sensations could be experienced by us if we were 
guided by infallible instincts without the diversifying 
power of reason ; for all progression would cease, and 
comparative stagnation would be the consequence. 
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SECTION III. 



" ON THE EVILS CONSEQUENT UPON THE VAIIIETIES OF 
CONDITION AMONG MANKIND. 

That the present form of Society in which such 
great inequalities of condition exist, m a necessary 
stage in its progreas, no one can doubt. Inequalily of 
property in the early ages of mankind, when, from the 
imperfection of machinery, incessant human labour 
was required to supply even the necessaries of life, was 
indispensable, in order that one class might be absolved 
from such physical labour, and thus have leisure to 
cultivate their higher moral and intellectual powers for 
the guidance and governance of the rest. The present 
form of society, of which the vast inequality of con- 
ditions is the distinguishing feature, although not cal- 
culated to produce anything like the amount of happi- 
ness of which man is capable, is undoubtedly the form 
best adapted for calling out all his powers and energies 
for the conquest of nature, and for the overcoming of 
those difficulties which hinder the advancement of the 
race. No occupation is too degrading for man to 
undertake, so that he may but live : for to live he 
considers necessary : nothing is too difficult for him if 
it enable him to rise in the artificial scale of Society : 
no toil and trouble too great to prevent his falling. 
The competition for the means of subsistence calls out 
every physical energy of the majority of mankind : the 
competition for rank and consideration developes every 
mental power of the remainder. 

This competition of individuals, each to raise 
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himself, each to improve his own condition, although 
productive of much evil and loss of happiness to the 
present generation, is yet the shortest road to a better 
and more perfect state of Society. The present may 
be looked upon as a probationary state, in ii?hich neces- 
sity, or the desire of distinction — of some place in the 
world's esteem, engages all in the development of those 
resources, which shall give man unlimited control over 
the powers of Nature, and leave to the generations 
which are to come the necessity for no more bodily 
labour than health requires, allowing to all, not merely 
to a small privileged class, time for intellectual and 
moral pursuits and enjo3rments. 

Such seems to be the direct good arising out of the 
present state of Society. Nor are the pains or evils 
attending the great inequalities of condition so great 
as would at first appear ; for in nothing are the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Deity more manifest, than in 
that constitution of the mind which makes these varie- 
ties of condition interfere so little with the mass of 
happiness of which human nature is susceptible. It 
may suit some creeds to represent the misery of the 
world as greater than it is ; and the prevailing 
ignorance of the constitution of the mind, and of 
the consequent conditions of happiness, may cause 
such exaggerated statements to be believed; but 
those who speak of this world as "a barren wil- 
derness, a vale of tears, the mere passage to a better," 
can scarcely acquit themselves of the charge of base 
ingratitude to their Creator, who has so constituted 
them that they must receive a balance of happiness 
whether they will or not ; for there are few or none 
but must confess, if they calculate the predominance 
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of their pleasurable sensatioua over their painful ones, 
that they have had " years of joy for hours of sorrow." 

" No man," says a popular writer, " can judge of the 
happiness of another ; as the moon plays upon the 
waves, and seems to our eyes to favour with a peculiar 
heam one long track amidst the waters, leaving the 
rest in comparative obscurity : yet all the while she 
is no niggard of her lustre — for though the rays that 
meet not our eyes seem to us as though they were not, 
yet she with an equal and unfavouring loveliness 
mirrors herself upon every wave ; even so, perhaps. 
Happiness falls mth the same brightness and power 
over the whole expanse of life, though to our limited 
eyes, she seems only to rest on those billows from 
which the ray is reflected back upon our sight."* 

In all the various worldly conditions in which man- 
kind are placed, there is less difference with respect to 
the amount of happiness enjoyed than would at first 
sight appear. Nature, as if to force men to expel 
from society the extremes of both poverty and riches, 
has made evils to attend both estates. 

Happiness consists in the gratification of our wants, 
and in the legitimate exercise of all our faculties ; and 
its quantity is to be estimated by the number of plea- 
surable sensations, as compared with, or after deduct- 
ing, the painful ones. To estimate the difierence of 
condition as regards happiness, is, then, to calculate 
the diS"erent sources of pleasnrable sensation that are 
open to each state, to rich and poor. An erroneous 
estimate is generally made from not pursuing this 
method, and from forming our judgment upon the 
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amount of painful or pleasurable sensations which we, 
¥rith our present feelings, should experience upon being 
transferred to this or that condition. In this case, the 
change from one condition to another is the chief 
source of pain or pleasure occupying our thoughts: 
whereas, in order to form a just estimate of the 
feelings of another in any particular circumstances, it 
is necessary that we should have been in his situation 
for an equal length of time, and not that we should 
immediately transfer ourselves from our present state 
of feeling and thinking to his. 

The poor man is bom in the condition in which we 
find him, and those things that would be incon- 
veniences and pains to the rich are unobserved by 
him, since he has known no other state. Health is 
much more essential to his happiness than riches, for 
that leaves almost sdl the natural sources of plea- 
surable sensation open to him, that are open to the 
rich man. Thus the pleasures of benevolence, or of 
sympathy in the happiness of others ; those arising 
from the constant discharge of duty ; the pleasures of 
religion ; of hope ; of the imagination and memory ; 
of self-approbation and the approbation of others ; 
of the social affections, consisting of the love for wife, 
children, and friends ; of eating and drinking — (appe- 
tite making up for the want of delicacies) are all inde- 
pendent of riches, being the natural heritage of all. 

Each individual, by the benevolent dispensation of 
Providence, whatever his circumstances in life, is sur- 
rounded by a circle in which all his feelings may be 
brought into pleasurable excitement. Society consists 
of an aggregate of such circles, to one or other of 
which we all belong. It is with those within our own 
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circle that we sympathise, it is their approbation we 
desire, it is their fniblic opinion that directs our con- 
duct, and in forming an estimate of our own condition, 
we compare it with the condition of those within this 
little boundary. Each finds a source of contentment 
in there being still some one below him, and few would 
exchange conditions, all things considered, with any 
other individual. 

Although pleasurable sensations are not thus neces- 
sarily dependent upon riches, they are to a great 
degree dependent upon Moral and Intellectual culture ; 
intellectual that shall direct each feeling to its legiti- 
mate object, and moral that shall make inclination 
accord with such direction, so that each feeling may 
be exercised in accordance witli the good of others. 
If this be not done, Nature's law is broken, and pain 
ensues as the inevitable consequence of the infringe- 
ment. It is more in amount than in kind that the 
ditTereucc as to happiness consists ; for pleasurable 
sensations, arising from the gratification of the wants 
of either rich or poor, are about equal in intensity ; 
but the ignorant man, of either cli^s, has appended to 
his pleasures a large amount of future pains. 

Let it not be forgotten in the estimate of tliis 
subject, " that habit renders labour, when not too 
severe, agreeable, • ■ • that by a law of our 
nature, a state of action is more conducive to happi- 
ness than a state of rest, for employment gives pleasure 
to every moment. ■ • • That want la the principle 
of activity and happiness ia man, and that when we 
have obtained what we want, there is no longer a 
desire for it, and the mind is consequently inactive. 
This accounts for there being more pleasure in the 
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pursuit thai^ in the possession of the ohject of our 
desires. Thus it is not when we have acquired a 
fortune, but in the acquiring it, it is not in having no 
wants, but in the satisfying them, not in haying been 
prosperous, but in prosperity, that happiness consists."* 
The evils attendant upon Wealth, although of a 
different kind, are perhaps as great as those that wait 
upon Poverty. The very absence of those wants that 
press too heavily upon the poor, obliging them to 
labour incessantly, is frequently the cause of the 
inactivity of mind, the ennui, the absence of sufficient 
stimulus to exertion, that deprives the rich man of so 
much enjoyment. Not having the wants of the poor 
man, he cannot always replace them with others ; like 
the man who is never hungry, and who consequently 
loses the pleasure derived from the gratification of ap- 
petite, t From the want of the habit of constant employ- 
ment, every trifling exertion becomes a painfiil labour, 
and the effort required to secure any great pleasure, or 
to carry out any high moral purpose, if made at all, is 
made with aversion. It is a secret mankind have yet 
to learn, that if they would be constantly happy, it 
must be in the legitimate gratification of their natural 

* Helvetins on Man. 

t ** The vices of tbe great will commonly be found to arise from 
one cause ; the experienced necessity of supplying by artificial 
excitation for the absence of that daily labour which constitutes at 
once the destiny and the blessing of mankind. The childish 
extravagance of Moscow, the incessant trifling of Milan, the 
habitual gallantry of Paris, the ruinous expenses of London, are 
the different directions which, according to the natural tempera- 
ment, the incessant desire for occupation and excitement has 
taken." — Alison on Population, vol. 1, p. 298. 
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feelings, and not in the gratification of artificial wants, 
which can, in general, only be satisfied by the over- 
strdned labour of the multitude. From the multiplica- 
don of such artificial wants, " the happiness of the rich 
man is like a complicated machine, some parts of 
which are always out of order. " • • Nature's plea- 
sures are the purest, are attained at the least expense, 
and are always at hand."" 

It is usual in estimating the evils in the world, to 
take them in mass, to put together the wars, and mur- 
ders, and crimes of centuries, as generally collected in 
the pages of history, and to say— Behold the picture 
of our race — but this is an unfair representation ; and 
if the evil belonging to any particular period wei'e 
analyzed, and compared with the aggregate of good 
enjoyed during the same period, the latter would 
be found greatly to predominate. History makes 
mention chiefly of the enl ; this is thought the best 
worth recording, as being the most uuusual ; the na- 
tural state, the happiness that is noiselessly enjoyed 
during the same period, passes unnoticed. So it is 
with respect to the generality of individuals ; every 

• Helvetius 

How litde happiness ia rpally dependent upon artificial wants 
ia evident if we consider " That (he highest objects of luxury, In 
one age, hecome comforts to the one which succeeds it, aud are 
^^ considered as absolute necessaries in the lapse of a few generations. 
^^L The houses which are now inhabited b; the lowest of the populace, 
^^H were the abodes of rank and opulence three centuries ago; the 
^^H floors strewed with rushes, which were the mark of dignity under 
^^1 the Plantagenet princes, would now he rejected even hy the inmates 
^^1 of workhouses; and the vegetables which were known only to the 
^^H Court of Queen Elizabeth, are now to be seen in the garden of every 
^^M English labourer." — Alison on Population, vol. 1, p. 104. 
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misfortune, every pain, is distinctly remembered ; the 
enjoyment is forgotten : although each must admit, if 
candid, that the latter has far exceeded the suffering. 
Let a person examine the state of his own feelings 
under some severe dispensation, under some great loss 
or afSiction, and he will find that such is the natural 
constitution of the mind, that it expands from under 
the pressure, in spite even of an effort to keep it down. 
Let us take the most miserable day of our lives, and 
divide fairly the sensations experienced in its course 
into painful and pleasurable ones, and there are few 
but must admit that the pleasurable predominate. 
Even with respect to cases of acute disease, of severe 
bodily suffering, this would be found to be the truth 
more frequently than is commonly imagined. From 
the account given of such suffering afterwards we 
form our idea of it as continuous ; but such is seldom 
the case ; frequently long intervals occur, free from 
pain, and are, by contrast, amongst the sweetest mo- 
ments of existence, but from the very reason of their 
being unmarked by acute sensation, are soon lost 
to the memory. The body is only capable of bearing 
a certain portion of suffering, and if pain finally tri- 
umph, no respite being allowed by which the frame 
may recover strength to endure its next assaults, death 
speedily and mercifully arrives to release the sufferer 
fi^om such an undesirable condition. 

The writer quoted at the commencement of this 
Chapter, observes, " In the estimate of the ills of life, 
we never sufficiently take into consideration the won- 
derful elasticity of our moral frame, the unlooked-for, 
the startling facility with which the human mind ac- 
commodates itself to all changes of circumstances. 
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making an object and even a joy from the hardest and 
seemingly the least redeemed conditions of fate. The 
man who watched the spider in his cell, may have taken 
at least as much Interest in the watch, as when engaged 
in the most ardent and ambitious object of his former 
life ; and he was but a type of his brethren ; all in 
similar circumstances would have found some similar 
occupation. Let any man look over his past life, he 
will find that the dreary present, once made familiar, 
glided away from him as if it had been all happiness ; 
his mind dwelt not on the long intervals, but on the 
stepping-stones it had created and placed at each ; and 
by that moral dreaming which for ever goes on within 
man's secret heart, he lives as little in the immediate 
world before him, as in the most sanguine period of 
his youth, or the most scheming of liia maturity." 

Mr. Alison, after speaking of the evils of mis- 
government, aa already quoted, says, " Nor is it to 
be imagined that the happiness of the individuals 
who are subjected to despotic government, is neces- 
sarily sacrificed during the effort of Nature to throw 
ofl" the load which oppresses it. The same impro- 
vidence and disregard of the future, which is the 
immediate cause of the growth of a redundant popu- 

Ilation, afford sources of enjoyment to the individual, 
unknown in civilized life, and softens the stroke of 
suffering to a degree which can hardly be conceived in 
more prosperous states. It is by supposing the sub- 
jects of such governments actuated with our feeUngs, 
desires, and habits, that their condition appears so 
unhappy. We forget that Nature has accommodated 
the human mind to all the circumstances in which 
mankind can be placed, under the varied physical and 
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political circumstances of the species, and that instincte 
and gratifications to us unknown, compensate to them 
for the want of those enjoyments which to us appear 
indispensable. The country of Europe where distress 
appears in its more aggravated form is Ireland ; and 
Persia is the djniasty of the East, where desolation and 
misrule hare longest prevailed : yet every person who 
has visited the former country has observed the uniform 
cheerfulness and joyous habite of the peasantry ; a very 
competent observer has expressed a doubt whether 
the people of Persia do not enjoy life as much as in 
the more civilized and laborious states of Europe ; and 
the able author who has demonstrated that it is in the 
purity of domestic life, and simplicity of manners in 
the East, that the real antidote to the whole political 
evils to which they have so long been subjected is to 
be found, has confidently asserted the opinion, that the 
average amount of human happiness and virtue is not 
less in the East than the West. The French peasantry 
danced and sung in the midst of the political evils 
which led to the Revolution ; and even under the hor- 
rors of West India slavery, the evening assemblies of 
the Negroes present a specimen of temporary felicity, 
rarely witnessed amidst the freedom or luxury of their 
oppressors. The freedom from anxiety, the sweetness 
of momentary gratification, the relaxation from labour 
which result from the prevalence of habits of improvi- 
dence, fi"equently compensate to the individual for the 
dear-bought comforts of prosperous life, while suffering 
loses half its bitterness by never being foreseen, and 
misfortune half its severity by being speedily forgotten. 
' In peace of body,' says Mr. Smith, * all ranks of men 
are nearly upon a level, and the beggar who suns him- 
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self by the highway, possesses the secuvity that kings 
are fighting fiir,' " 

Thus happiness is little dependent upon situation or 
circumstances, for, as is so justly observed, "we make 
an object and even a joy from the hardest and seemingly 
tlie least redeemed conditions of fate." Our feelings 
and faculties are capable of an almost infinite variety 
of direction ; deprive them of one class of stimulants 
and they will soon make others for themselves. The 
gi'eatest amount of toil, privation, and snffermg, which 
the law adjudges to criminals aa a punishment for hei- 
nous offences, is not more than that eudured by thou- 
sands whom the division of labour, and the present 
artificial state of society, compel to seek a subsistence 
in miaes or in some of our factories ; and yet the hard 
drudgery of these latter being, in some sense, voluntary, 
is submitted to with cheerfiilness, and the individuals 
are comparatively contented and enjoy a large balance 

Iof happiness. Instances might be brought forward of 
pleasure being found even in death ; of fanaticism and 
enthusiasm overcoming bodily torment; witness the 
bearing of the Christian martyrs ; of the Hindoo who 
immolates himself under the chariot-wheels of Jugger- 
naut ; of the Mahometan who dies fighting for his 
Prophet; nor should the followers of Odin be forgot- 
ten, who sang hymns in praise of death, with nothing 
better to inspire their song than the hope of drinking 
beer out of the skulls of their enemies, in the palace 
of Odin. 
It will be found that moat real misery and poignant 
sorrow, is experienced, not in any fixed course of life, 
however comfortless and undesirable, but in passing 
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from one condition to another ; and that the intensity 
of the feeling will materially depend upon the sudden- 
ness of the change. How small a part these changes 
make of our existence, is evident to every one who has 
no motive for misrepresenting our condition, and who 
feels hut ordinary gratitude for the numberless blessings 
he enjoys, and the wonderful adaptation of his consti- 
tution to ite end— the production of happiness. 

But although there is this general equalizing ten- 
dency in the distribution of happiness ; although Nature 
has evidently intended that there shall be a balance of 
enjoyment to all that breathe ; it must be admitted that 
great inequalities do nevertheless exist, depending upon 
Health, Organization, Circumstances, and Education. 
The present state of society contains the representatives 
of all the various stages of civilization, from the most 
grovelling ignorance and physical destitution which has 
scarcely gained the first step in the ascent, to the highest 
round of enjoyment, mental and bodily, which the 
registered experience of ages has placed within the 
reach of mankind. There cannot be a doubt that he 
to whom birth and circumstances have allotted this 
enviable position in society, who, while every imagin- 
able physical want is supplied without care on his part, 
has leisure and inclination to cultivate his highest 
faculties, and to revel amongst the stores of literature 
and science which offer a continual feast to the man of 
taste and fortune, enjoys a happiness superior to that of 
the " poor child of toil," who is not the less a loser by 
being debarred from the legitimate gratifications of the 
opulent and educatedl^ that he is totally unconscious of 
what he is deprived. And here the question arises — 
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Admitting that the state of llie world is consistent with 
Benevolence, is this inequality of conditions equally 
consbtent with Justice ? 

It is thought that in order to reconcile the present 
inequalities with the justice of God, a future state of 
existence in another world is necessarj', where those 
whose happiness had fallen short in this, as compared 
with that of others, might be duly compensated for the 
deficiency. And this argument is adduced by many 
aa one of the strongest that reason affords for our 
existence in a future state. But since we can only 
judge of the attributes of God by what we see and 
know of His works, are we oot bound to admit, that if 
He cannot bo proved to be just with respect to this 
world, there is no evidence that he will bo so in an- 
otlier. Admitting, however, that justice is proved to 
be the actuating principle of the Deity, let ns consider 
how its claims would be satisfied by this system of 
compensation in another life. Who, upon the plea of 
justice, must become the inhabitants of heaven ? _ The 
wicked, noi the good. For, granting that all actions 
are necessaiy, those of the wicked man could not have 
been other than they were, under the circumstances In 
which he was placed ; and tlie natural consequence of 
vicious actions being loss of enjoyment, he has already 
suffered from a great deficiency of happiness in the 
present state. And such having been the lot assigned 
to him here, ought he still to be among the most 
unhappy in another world? This question is answered 
by many in the affirmative, on the ground that punish- 
ment in another state will have the same benevolent 
object that it hai here, m., reformation ; and that by 
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its means, evil-doers will be fitted for the enjoyment of 
eternal bliss, to which the preparatory suflFering will 
bear no comparison. But if suflfering in the unseen 
world is to act upon individuals according to the same 
laws by which it operates here, it must be of long, of 
very long duration, before it effect its object of ren- 
dering the proper occupant of hell, a pure and suitable 
inhabitant of heaven. And, if we may, without irre- 
verence, employ reason upon such a subject, the long 
and painful process would appear to be perfectly gra- 
tuitous ; as, in the re-org^nization of a being for a 
future state, the leaving out of the causes that led to 
vice would seem to be the most direct means of amend- 
ment. Such causes we have seen to be dependent 
upon the organization of the individual, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed. The propensities, 
sentiments, and intellectual feculties of which the mind 
consists, are, so far as respects the majority of them, 
adapted only to a world like the present; and if a 
future state is to be unlike the present, they also must 
undergo a corresponding alteration. If there is to be 
no marrying and giving in marriage ; no offspring ; no 
difficulties and dangers ; no death ; then many of our 
mental faculties will have no use. So also, if the order 
and constitution of things in another world resemble 
not exactly those to which we have been accustomed 
here, the knowledge acquired on earth will be unavail- 
able. For knowledge is nothing but experience of the 
qualities and properties of things ; of the order in 
which they follow each other, and their relations to our 
peculiar constitution, and it would consequently be of 
no use were such laws changed. Why then must a 
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loug proLation iu a future state be necessary ? Why, 
in the re-organization that must take place, could not 
the mind be divested of those qualities that have led 
to vice here, without the aid of suffering p Or might 
we not even ask, why would not the creation of another 
more perfect being answer the benevolent design of 
the Creator, as well as the re-organization of the same P 

Such subjects, however, not being matters of expe- 
rience, but of speculation, are best left to individual 
opinion. It is enough, if no opinions are entertained 
at variance with the one great truth that all nature 
proclaims, viz., the Benevolence of our Creator ; for 
we may then leave ourselves with unbounded confidence 
to His disposal, feeling certain, that whatever mode of 
government will best promote the happiness of the 
whole of His creatures, that He will pursue; and none 
hut the ungrateful and selfish would desire otherwise. 

But the Necessitarian does not require to call in the 
aid of another world, in order to reconcile the state of 
things here with perfect justice on the part of the 
Author and Disposer of all things. He believes that 
the scheme of Providence is to produce the largest sum 
of enjoyment upon the whole ; and, everj'thing pos- 
sessing sensation being taken into the estimate, that 
God has given to every creature the situation best 
atlapted for that purpose. A brute, therefore, had he 
sense to compare conditions, has just as much reason 
to complain that he is not a man, as man, that he is 
not higher in the scale of intelligence. Had man's 
possession of a higher degree of intelligence been con- 
ducive to the greater happiness of the whole seusitive 
creation, he may rest assured it would have been given 
to him ; more he ought not to desire. 
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The arrangement by which man, for his own interest, 
provides for the happiness of so many of the animal 
creation, is a beautiful illustration of this tendency in 
the natural laws to ensure the largest sum of enjoyment. 
He spreads the verdant mead, and lays out pleasure 
grounds for the horse, the ox, the sheep, the deer ; and 
the pang that deprives them of existence, is as nothing 
compared to their life of enjoyment. Were there no 
men to till the ground, the earth would not maintain a 
thousandth part of the animals that it does at present, 
and the want of cultivation would also unfit it for the 
mass of living insect enjoyment with which it now 
swarms.* We cannot turn our eyes in any direction in 
which pleasurable sensation is not spread around ; 
every leaf, every blade of grass, the atmosphere, the 
waters, swarm with creatures in a state of positive hap- 
piness, the collective sum of which, perhaps, may 
equal the aggregate of that of the whole human race. 
The happiness of an individual must be subservient to 
that of the human race, and the human race is again 
only a part of the great whole of animated existence, 
and man's situation and position on this earth must 

* The animals kUled weekly in England for the consumption of 
man, are probably more than the whole of England would sustain 
in a wild state, without the aid of man. There are, on an average, 
26,800 sheep and cattle, only, sold weekly in Smithfield to supply 
the London market. (MaccuUoch's Stat. British Empire, vol. 2, p. 
497.) The number of horses alone in Great Britain is estimated 
at 1,500,000. " It appears that the whole value of the agricultural 
produce consumed by animals is j0 120,000,000 ; that required by 
man is only ^70,000,000 : in other words, the subsistence raised 
for man throughout the Empire, is little more than half tic amount 
of that required for the animals of which he makes use." — Alison, 
vol. 1, p. 204. 
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have reference to the whole plan of God's providence 
for the happiness of all : then — 

^* How strange is human pride ! 
I tell thee that those living things. 
To whom the fragile blade of grass. 

That springeth in the morn 

And perisheth ere noon, 

Is an unbounded world ; 
I tell thee that those viewless beings, 
Whose mansion is the smallest particle 

Of the impassive atmosphere. 
Think, feel, and live, like man ; 
That their affections and antipathies. 

Like his, produce the laws 

Ruling their moral state ; 

And the minutest throb, 
That through their frame diffuses 

The slightest, faintest, motion, 

Is fixed and indispensable 
As the majestic laws 

That rule yon rolling orbs."* 

Such, though a poetical, is yet a logical deduction from 
the doctrine of necessity. Man, without any merit on 
his part, without even his own consent, is brought into 
existence, and he differs from other animals, not in 
being less surely moved to action by the inevitable laws 
of necessity, but in being made more noble, and of 
higher importance than they, inasmuch as he is the 
recipient of a larger portion of happiness himself, and 
the dispenser of a large amount to others. 

Is man, then, entitled to say to his Creator, Why 
hast thou made me thus ? Why was I not placed higher 
in the scale of creation ? Why was I made so weak, so 

* Shelley. 
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poor, SO imperfect ? Ought he not rather to acquiesce 
in the poet's argument — 

'^ First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less P" 
** Then say not, man's imperfect. Heaven in fault, 
Say rather, man's as perfect as he ought ; 
His knowledge measured to his state and place. 
His time a moment, and a point his space." 

The Creator has called all into existence, and placed 
each in his proper sphere, and justice requires only 
that the existence of each should be a blessing, the 
whole of his being considered ; this preponderance of 
good being secured, the Creator may make the con- 
dition of each whatever He sees fit, that is, whatever 
the happiness of the whole may require. 

The last evil to which man is subjected is Death,* 
and with this is connected the pains of separation. 

* *^ Death is the gradual exhaustion of our faculties, the sinking 
away of the powers of animal life, till they finally cease to act and 
to he. Now, this process may he hastened or retarded ; may have 
its progress and its different stages ; one power after another may 
yield — the faculty of speech, of hearing, of motion ; but to fix on 
one particular moment rather than another, and to say that now 
the deceased person is * struck with death,' is to use language 
without any foundation in philosophy, or support from observation. 
All decay is but dying ; all disease is a progress towards death ; 
every beating pulse is wearing away the channels of life ; every 
breath of that heaving bosom is preparing for the time when it 
shall breathe no more. There prevails also an erroneous or an ex- 
aggerated idea of many of the circumstances that attend the dying 
hour. In particular, it is thought that this final event passes with 
some dreadful visitation of unknown agony over the departing 
sufferer. It is imagined that there is some strange and mysterious 
reluctance in the spirit to leave the body ; that it struggles long to 
retain its hold, and is at last torn with violence from its mortal 
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Paley says, " In the bmte creation, nature seems to 
have stepped in with some secret provision for their 
relief under the rupture of their attachments. In their 
instincts towards their offspring, and of their offspring 
to thorn, I have often been surprised to find how 
ardently they love, and how soon they forget. The 
pertinacity of human sorrow (upon whicii, time also, 
at length, lays its softening Jiand) is probably, there- 
fore, in some manner connected with the qualities of 
our rational and moral nature. One thing, however, is 
clear, viz., that it is better that we should possess affec- 
tions, the sources of so many virtues, and so many 

tenempnt ; and, in fine, that Ihis conflict between the soiil and the 
Ijody greatly adds to the pangs of dissolution. But it may be jnslly 
presumed from what usually appears, that there is no particular 
nor acute suffering ; not more than in often experienced in life ; 
nay, rather, that there is leas, because the very powers of suffering 
are enfeebled, the very capacities of pain are nearly exhausted. 
Death is to be regarded rather as a sleep than an acute sensation, 
a.n a suspension rather than a conflict of our faculties. Death is 
the sleep of the weary. It is the repoae, the body's repose, after 
the busy and toilsome day of life. 

" We have all witnessed, perhaps, the progress of this change, 
and what was it ? Let our senses and our understandings answer ; 
and not our imagination. What was it, but gradually diminishing 
strength, feeble ntterance, failing perception, and total insensibility !" 
The change, as it passed before us, may have been attended with 
accidental circumstances of mental experience or bodily sensation ; 
hut the change itself, death considered as an event, was only a 
gradual decline and estinction of the powers of life. This is all- 
which we saw, or could know, as necessarily belonging to this crisis 
in the progress of our being. And yet, from this ignorance, we 
allow ourselves to be troubled by the phantoms of agitating conjec- 
ture. We imagine, and, indeed, it is common to say, that because 
no one has returned to tell us 'what it is to die,' ihere must be 
some mysterious and peculiar sensation, some awful physical expe- 
H H 
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joys, although they be exposed to the incidents of life, 
as well as the interruptions of mortality, than, by the 
want of them, be reduced to a state of selfishness, 
apathy, and quietism." One object of human sorrow 
for the departure of friends, is doubtless to induce us 
to make every effort !to save them, to keep them with 
us, when suffering has rendered them incapable of 
helping themselves. Every one can bear witness to 
the intensity of affection that is felt by a family circle 
towards the stricken member of it, who is not likely 

rience attending it. But we see nothing, and we ought not to 
presume anything of this nature. 

*^ Neither are we to presume that death arouses the mind in the 
last moments of its earthly existence to the keenest attention, or to 
the most intense action of its powers. The subject, when distinctly 
contemplated beforehand, may do so; it may often do so in the 
midst of life ; and well were it, if it far more frequently aroused us 
to do in season the work of life. All we wish to say is, — and we 
wish to say it to preclude all appeals, at once, to mysterious fear 
and unfounded hope, — that there is no peculiar, no fearful nor 
hopeful activity of mind amidst the solemnities of dissolution; 
that, in most cases, there is no activity. It is probable, that the 
exhausted faculties usually siuk to their mortal repose, as they do 
to nightly sleep ; and that the convulsive struggles which are 
sometimes witnessed, are often as unconscious as those with which 
we sink to the slumbers of evening rest. Nor, when the veil of 
delirium is spread over the mortal hour, can we regard it as the 
evil that it is often thought to be. It has seemed to us rather, in 
many cases, as a friendly veil, drawn by the hand of nature over 
what would otherwise be the agonies of separation, over the anguish 
that the parent would feel at leaving children orphans and desti- 
tute, or that the friend would feel, in saying farewell to those who 
were dearest on earth. Delirium often interposes, we believe, by 
the kind providence of God, where nature would be too weak, or 
faith too infirm for the trial." — (** Erroneous views of death 
reproved," by Orville Dewey.) 
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long to be one amongst them : how unwearying the 
attention to every want ; Iiow anxious the suppression 
of everything calculated to trouble or annoy ; how ten- 
der the forbearance, if suffering renders the dying one 
irritable or captious : all which devotion and kindness 
seem intended by nature as palliatives during life's last 
trials, and which could not be displayed if the death 
of a friend were a matter of indifference. It is, in 
fact, impossible to estimate the softening and moral 
intJuence which the occasional toss of some friends, 
and the liability to lose all, have upon the human 
character, nor the degree of hard selfishness that might 
be engendered, if we never had to contemplate a sepa- 
ration from our companions in life ; or, which would 
be the same as to effect, if we could take our final 
leave of them without anguish, without regret. The 
flow of affection that is felt towards survivors when one 
friend has departed, the fond clinging to those that are 
left lest they too should soon be torn from us, show, in 
a direct manner, this humanizing influence to which we 
allude, and which, by the suppression of animosities, 
and iuducement of kindly feelings, not nnfrequently 
renders a bereavement, upon the whole, a blessing. 
"When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 
for every fragile form from which he lets the panting 
spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, 
charity, and love, to walk the world and bless it. Of 
every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on such green 
graves, some good is born, some gentler nature comes. 
In the Destroyer's steps there spring up bright crea- 
tions that defy his power, and his dark path becomes a 
way of light to heaven."* 

* Dickens. 
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In the present state of society, when selfishness is, 
for the most part, the predominant feeling in every 
breast, the pangs of separation are perhaps, necessarily, 
acute and agonizing, in order to induce us to tend 
sedulously those who are no longer able to assist them- 
selves, and who cannot benefit us in return ; yet there 
is reason to hope that in a more advanced state of 
society even these pangs may be mitigated. When 
man shall have studied his own constitution, and shall 
act so as to follow out the object of nature, and to 
produce the largest sum of enjojnment to the whole, 
individual attachments, which are of a selfiHh cha- 
racter, will be weaker, and general attachments will 
be stronger. He will look upon Death as a benevolent 
dispensation, as natural as life ; he will look forward 
to separation without dismay, and be consoled for 
the loss of one friend by beholding the world fiill of 
fiiends who are still left to him, each striving to make 
up the deficiency. The faculty that attaches us to 
individuals, (Adhesiveness,) and that which attaches 
us to mankind generally, (Benevolence,) are different 
faculties of the mind. In the present state of the 
world, the first unduly predominates ; it is stronger 
than is consistent with the greatest happiness of the 
whole ; hence results greater suffering on the death of 
our fellow-creatures, than, under a well-organized sys- 
tem of society, would be necessary to make us exert 
ourselves in their behalf during sickness. 

With respect to death itself — keeping in view the 
object which we are justified in regarding as the one 
proposed by Providence, viz., the production of the 
greatest sum of enjoyment, not to auy particular indi- 
viduals, but to the whole living creation — the question 
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is, whether man had been better made immortal, or 
whether his term should have been hmited to its three- 
score years and ten? Without death the whole consti- 
tution of things here must have been altered; it must 
have been an entirely different world, man must have 
been a totally different being, and his happiness must 
have been dependent upon other things than it is now. 
The ordinary notions with reference to knowledge and 
our aspu-ations after it, would seem to be erroneous. 
Knowledge is only valuable as a source of happiness, 
and that happiness arises principally from the direction 
which knowledge gives of our feelings to their legiti- 
mate gratification. It is like money, useful according 
to the manner in which it is used, and they who pursue 
it for its own sake, are hke the raiser with his gold. 
When time has blunted the feelings, when the objects 
of them no longer exist, knowledge is of little use as a 
means of happiness, unless it can be, as it is now by 
nature, infused into a new form, capable of all that 
freshness of feeling in which youth so much excels old 
age. Happiness depends upon a continual succession 
of new sensations ; were man, organized as he now is, 
to live rancli longer than the time allotted to him, his 
sensations, from being habitual, would be too weak to 
afford him enjoyment ; his life would become a burden ; 
and the instinct of the " Love of Life" would be too 
feeble to make hira wish to preserve his existence. 

With the present arrangement, the great Body of So- 
ciety, (considered as an individual,) with its Sonl, the 
principle of Sensation, is ever fresh and vigorous and 
increasing in enjoyment. As yet it is but in its child- 
hood : as its knowledge increases, so will its happiness. 
Death and Birth, the means of removal and succession, 
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bear the same relation to this body of society, as the 
system of waste and reproduction do to the human 
body : the old and useless and decayed material is car- 
ried out, and fresh substituted, and thus the frame is 
renovated and rendered capable of ever mcreasmg 
happiness. The parallel between the soul of society 
and that of the individual man is equally complete ; 
as with respect to the latter, all the aimless studies 
and useless accomplishments of youth isire soon for- 
gotten, while only the knowledge that is serviceable 
is remembered, so in the great mind of society, the 
absurd theories and systems that occasionally rear 
themselves into notice, are shortly consigned to obli- 
vion, and all the useful ideas that have existed in the 
individual mmds of the human race, are retamed. 
While our thoughts traverse, as if in personal recollec- 
tion, the different by-gone ages of society, the minds 
of all the illustrious men that have lived, form part 
of our own, until we arrive at its infancy, concerning 
which, as of our own infancy, we can remember no- 
thing. The minds, that is to say, the ideas and feelings 
of which they were composed, of Socrates, Plato, Epi- 
curus, Galileo, Bacon, Locke, Newton, are thus for 
ever in existence, and the immortality of the soul is 
preserved in the great body of society. It is in this 
sense that the soul may be said to be immortal even 
here. In this sense also we may say, that for all the 
elements of happiness — 

^ For love and beauty and delight 
There is no death, nor change," 

» « 4^ ¥ * 

" 'Tis we, 'tis ours are changed ; not they." 

It is not possible, neither is it necessary to mention 
all kinds of evils separately ; the principles assumed 
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we think will enable the reader to assign to each its 
objects and advantages, and also, however great it may 
appear in mass, to analyze it, and assign to it its dne 
relation to individual enjoyment, to which it will bo 
fonnd to bear but small proportion. There is one 
question, however, which it is doubtful if the present 
state of our knowledge will enable us to answer quite 
satisfactorily, which is, that considering happiness is so 
much dependent upon knowledge and civilization, how 
is it that society has made such slow progress in such 
knowledge and civilization ? Why is it still in its child- 
hood ? Why has moral science, upon which happiness 
is as dependent as health upon physical science, kept 
so far in arrear of the other ? There are several consi- 
derations that suggest themselves towards the solution 
of this difficulty. It was necessary that the whole earth 
should be peopled, for to ensure the largest sum of 
enjoyment the world will contain, is the end and aim 
of Providence. It is probable that if civilization had 
progressed more rapidly, this would not have been 
effected : mankind would have preferred keeping their 
numbers within the means of subsistence in a parti- 
cular country, to going forth into the wilderness of a new 
world, if instinct rather than reason had not dictated 
their increase, and had not necessity, in consequence, 
obliged them to encounter all the trials and difficulties 
of new settlers. Such difficulties are not slight ; IMr. 
AUson says, "The immense and apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles which present themselves to the 
extension of industry on the first cultivation of the 
earth ; the extent of morasses, the thickness of the 
forests, the ruggedness of the mountains, forbid the 
hope of success but from the accumulated force of 
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multitudes. In the first attempts to clear the ground, 
numbers perish from the unhealthiness of the atmo- 
sphere, the severity of the labour, the magnitude of the 
hardships to which they are exposed. From the nar- 
ratives of the extreme sufferings undergone by the first 
settlers in distant colonies in our own times, even with 
the aid of iron instruments and the arts of civilization, 
we may gather what must have been the condition of 
the human race in remote and now forgotten periods/'* 

Another reason why society has advanced so slowly 
is, that physical comforts must be first secured, before 
moral and intellectual pleasures can be enjoyed, and 
necessity was required to drive men forward to the 
^Z of thi arts and science, upon wHch fl,e 
increase of physical comforts depends. We appear to 
be fast approaching that state in which the powers of 
production will be so far increased, as to afford leisure 
for moral and intellectual pleasures to all. To have 
given man such moral and intellectual desires, at the 
same time that he was obliged to work eight or ten 
hours per day in order to supply his physical wants, 
must have diminished rather than iu creased the amount 
of his enjoyment ; wants and desires, without the meanai 
of gratification, bemg pains. 

There is another consideration of great importance 
to which we cannot attach too much weight, viz., that 
all knowledge to be available, must partake of the cha- 
racter of experience : it is probable, therefore, that any 
quicker mode of revealing knowledge to mankind than 
the present slow, experimental process, must have been 
ineffectual. The wisdom of others is of little or no 

Principles of Population, vol. 2, p. 467. 
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use to the individual, until experience has made euch 
wisdom peculiarly his own ; and the same law applis 
to society at large. 

And lastly, in the words of Mr. Alison, " If man 
had been destined merely to exist, like the inferior 
animals, upon the fruits of the earth, he might have 
f^one on increasing from generation to generation, like 
the back-woodsmen in America, and at no very distant 
period overspread the whole earth with his descendants. 
But it was not in so hurried a manner that the great 
year of existence was intended to be passed, nor for 
the gratification merely of his animal wants that this 
race was implanted in the earth. He was intended to 
advance in the individual and the species ; to rise from 
the grossness of animal to the dignity of intellectual 
nature ; in the words of his Creator, he was ordained 
not merely to ' replenish' the earth, but to 'subdue it.' 
To him were ultimately destined the command of the 
elements, and the powers of thought ; the fervour of 
genius, and the dignity of intellect ; the heroism of 
virtue, and the constancy of misfortune. For these 
elevated purposes it was essential that the progi'ess of 
the species should not be too rapid ; that the earth 
should not be replenished merely with rude and un- 
thinking husbandmen ; that his command o\er the 
elements should increase with the elements with which 
he had to contend ; and that the growth of the human 
mind should keep pace with the enlargement of the 
species. Such a provision is made in the varying 
wants and desires which arise in the human breast; 
in the blind impulses which actuate him at one period, 
and the far-seeing sagacity which directs him at an- 
other; in the bursting vigour and activity which ani- 
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mate "blm in ono stage of his progress, and the decline 
and decrepitude which enfeeble him at another. Unlike 
the inferior animals, which at once multiply up to the 
measure assigned them by nature, many ages elapse 
during the childhood of his being. The infancy of the 
race is as long in proportion as that of the individual. 
Long as his species has covered the earth, it has not 
yet entered upon the manhood of existence. The cor- 
rupted communities, and now decayed empires, which 
have successively risen and fallen during this constant 
but unobserved progress, have been swept away when 
they had performed their mission in human affairs. 
There are destroyers provided for the carrion of nations, 
not less than the corpses of individuals ; pernicious 
remains are not permitted to taint the moral any more 
than the natural atmosphere ; unseen in ordinary times, 
the vultures of the North appear in the distance, when 
their cleansmg is requu-od ; the Scythian cavalry sceut 
from afar the odour of human corruption, and the 
punishment of the vices of nations conducts the mighty 
system of human advancement."' 

Had history been written with a right view of the 
nature and objects of evil, much light would have been 
thrown upon this question, as well as upon all those 
connected with the advancement and progress of the 
race. Even now, a universal history of civilization 
would dispel much of the darkness that still envelops 
the subject. When the common superstitions concern- 
ing Evil, shall give place to the above views of its 
nature and objects ; when it shall in all eases be re- 
garded as remedial, and its causes, therefore, inquired 
into, a much more rapid advance of the race towards 

* " On Population," vol. 1, p. 80. 
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the perfection of which it is capahle may he expected 
to take place. Nature will then no longer be judged 
by her dealings with regard to a single people, nation, 
or even generation — ^whom she no more hesitates to 
cut off, if the general good requires it, than a surgeon 
does to amputate the limb which threatens the life and 
welfare of an individual — ^but with regard to the gene- 
ral good of all her children in all times and places ; and 
the dispensations which, to our short-sighted wisdom, 
frequently appear as unmixed evils, will then prove her 
to be guided by an unerring and benevolent Power. 
Although there must still be many difficulties attached 
to this subject, and the causes of many evils must still 
remain unexplained, yet to those who trace out final 
causes, who study the Creator in his works, the mystery 
of Evil may be sufficiently unravelled to give infinite 
confidence in His providence, and faith that farther 
knowledge will make manifest the benevolent tendency 
of all creation, and bring home to every heart the all- 
cheering conviction that ** Whatever is, is right." 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY. 



SECTION I. 



MORAL OBLIGATION. 



We hear of Moral Obligation, of acting according to 
conscience, and not according to self-interest, pleasure, 
appetite, desire; but it is seldom clearly defined in 
what Moral Obligation consists. Some say it is acting 
in accordance witii the will of God : but then arises 
the question, what is the will of God ? Others say 
that we are to be governed by an inward monitor, 
which all possess : but then what is to be the standard 
by which the indications of this inward monitor are to 
be judged, since we seldom find two persons in whom 
its promptings coincide on all subjects. " We are to 
do so and so, because it is right," says one ; " Because 
common sense, reason, the fitness of things, the law of 
nature, justice, the public good, require it," say others. 
But as Mr. Bentham has ably shown, all these are 
mere modes of expressing the individual opinion of 
any one who chooses to dogmatise concerning right 
and wrong, without assigning any reason for it beyond 
his own internal conviction. 

The science of Morality goes farther than merely 
to lay down rules of conduct : it has to show the reason 
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for them, auil the foundation of the obligation to obey 
tbem. The Fouudatioos of Morality cau only be dis- 
covered by studying the constitution of man and its 
relation to everything around Tiira. The application of 
the doctriue of Philosophical Necessity to Virtue and 
Vice, Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment, has 
shown us that, abstractedly, all actions are alike, both 
with respect to their fitness and unfitness, or with re- 
ference to the motives that produced them ; that, in 
themselves, they are all equally deserving of praise or 
blame, reward or puuishmentj because they are all the 
produce of causes, arising out of natural constitution 
and circumstances over which the individual has no 
control ; and that, therefore, the only distinction which 
can be made between actions is with regard to their 
tendency. Actions, then, must be viewed as right or 
wrong, as in accordance with common sense, reason, 
the fitness of things, the law of nature, justice, the 
public good, not with reference to anything in them- 
selves, that marks them as such, but according to their 
tendency — their tendency to produce happiness or 
misery, pleasure or pain. That it must be as their 
tendency to produce happiness or misery, has been 
proved by showing the nature of man's responsibility 
or obligation to act in one way rather than another ; it 
appearing that such accountability is founded upon 
pain attending some actions, and pleasure others, in 
projjortion as such actions are or are not calculated 
to promote the happiness of all the sensitive creation. 
It is to this issue tliat all the advocates for different 
standards of morality are obliged to come, if pushed 
to a conclusion : they are all obliged to acknowledge 
that the fitness of things moans their fitness to 
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produce happiness; and so of the rest; and that 
conscientioasness and veneration, which teach us to 
" do justly and to walk humhly with our God/* are 
virtues only because they promote the general happi- 
ness. But though all are ultimately obliged to take 
this testy and to admit that God being infinitely bene- 
volent, happiness must be the end and aim of creation, 
yet a great point of dispute still remains, whether hap- 
piness here, or happiness hereafter, is the end, and 
ought to be the aim, of man's existence. This question, 
of course, must be decided by the relation which man's 
faculties bear to things around him. We know, from 
the relation that the lungs bear to water, that we were 
not intended to live in tiie water ; we know, from the 
relation that the human stomach bears to the different 
kinds of food, that it was not intended to digest grass, 
like that of a cow ; from the relation of the eye to 
light, we know that we were not intended to live in 
darkness; so with respect to the relation that the 
mental faculties bear to things around us, we find that 
they have direct reference to the present life, and that 
they would be as useless in a state unlike the present, 
as the fins of a fish on land o^ the wings of a bird in 
the water. So that whatever may be the intention of 
our Creator with regard to us in a future state, we are 
certain that he intended us for happiness in this, as 
happiness is the natural result of the legitimate exer- 
cise of all our faculties ; and those faculties, although 
some few of them are capable of a direction towards a 
future state of being, have all direct reference to the 
present world. The obligation, then, that a man is 
under to act in one way rather than in another, is 
owing to its tendency to happiness to the avoidance of 
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pain, and Morality may be defioed as " the science 
which teaches men to live together in the most happy 
manner i 



SECTION II. 



PAIN ANn PLKASUnE. 



The ground being so far cleared before us, our line 
of reasoning is henceforth simple and straightforward, 
relating only to the question of Pain and Pleasure — 
Happiness and Misery. These will be found the ultimate 
springs of all our actions. Pain and Pleasure, which are 
only other names for desire and aversion, liking and 
antipathy, being to volition in the sensitive creation, what 
attraction and repulsion are to the motions that go on 
in the physical world. Man, as we have seen, is equally 
the agent of Necessity with all other created beings, 
and this is the law, the first law of his nature, that he 
should wish for and seek his own happiness ; and he is 
no more capable of avoiding it, or of acting contrary 
to it, than the atoms of matter can refuse to be guided 
by the influence which is called attraction. This pro- 
position, however, requires explanation, for it will be" 
immediately denied by many, who, from want of clearly 
understanding the nature of the law referred to, ful 
convinced that they are impelled to action by a thou- 
sand motives which cannot be said to partake of the 
character of either pleasure or pain. But they who 
reason in this way, for the most part think only of 
mere bodily pleasure and pain. All kinds of feelings 

* Hclvclius, 
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emanating from any part of the body ; all actions of the 
mind^ whether proceeding from the Intellectual Facul- 
ties, the Sentiments, or the Propensities, come under 
the denomination of Sensations, as before explained; 
and all sensations are pleasurable or painful, though in 
a thousand different degrees, at least all that are powerful 
enough to impel to action. Locke says, "all action 
has its source in uneasiness ;" at all events, we have 
previously seen that all action has a cause. We act 
either instinctively or from motive. If instinctively, 
we are impelled by some desire, which desire proceeds 
from the action of some faculty, and each faculty, 
when indulged in its natural action is the source of 
pleasure, and when ungratified, or disagreeably affected, 
produces pain ; pains and pleasures are thus as nume- 
rous in their kind as the faculties. One individual will 
feel pleasure in doing good, another in doing mischief; 
one in saving money, another in spending it; one will 
instinctively run away at the slightest cause of alarm, 
another will as instinctively face it. In all which cases 
it is not the less a pleasurable or painful sensation that 
induces each individual so to act, because he does not 
stay to make a calculation of the balance of pleasures 
or pains. When calculation does take place, we have 
seen that the will is determined by the greatest appa- 
rent good, and the anticipation of pleasure derivable 
from the good is the motive to action. The lower 
animals are impelled immediately to action by plea- 
sures and pains, without even knowing that there are 
such feelings, i. e. without having any abstract notion 
of either one or the other, and by far the greater part 
of men's actions are performed in the same way, in- 
stinctively, and without any calculation or reference 
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to either pleasure or pain. Some of the most intelli- 
gent of the animals, dogs for example, are enabled to 
make some sort of calculation, and to balance future 
punishment against present enjoyment, and so also 
does man in proportion as he becomes enlightened and 
his feolinga are put under the direction of reason. It 
is here that the moralist can be of use, by enabling 
men to make a more correct calculation than their un- 
assisted reason could otherwise accomplish ; by showing 
from experience and from the constitution of nature, 
what conduct invariably leads to happiness in the end, 
and what to misery. The duty of the moralist then is 
to enable men to make a correct calculation of their 
pleasures and pains. 

If the common otyection be urged — " Are all men, 
then, eternally calculating pains and pleasures in 
all their actions p" we answer, no ; they more fre- 
quently act instinctively, that is, without calculation ; 
but the pain or pleasure of the gratification or non- 
gratification of their wish, or desire, impel them into 
action. Take, for instance, the most common desire, 
that of food — appetite. A man, before he cats, does 
not sit down to calculate the pleasure he shall have 
in eating, or the pain he shall suffer if he do not ; 
hut he feels a desire to cat, which desire, if analysed, 
will be found to consist of a slightly painful or uncom- 
fortable feeling which increases in intensity until it is 
gratified. All other desires which form the motives to 
action, are similar in character, but not being equally 
necessary to the preservation of self, if not gratified 
the uneasy feeling ceases instead of increasing in 
intensity. 

BK 
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Agnm, are all men moved to action only by the ex- 
pectation of self-enjoyment, or is it possible to disre- 
gard onr own individual interests ? Self-enjoyment or 
individual interest may form no part of our object or 
aim, and yet it is not the less pain or pleasure that 
impels us to action. It may be the pleasure of per- 
forming what we conceive to be our duty, or the pain 
following the neglect of it. It may be the pleasure we 
have in promoting the interests of others, or the pain 
of seeing them in want of such assistance ; at any rate 
we cannot be indifferent, whether the end of the action 
regard ourselves individually or not ; for in a state of 
indifference there is no motive, nothing to move the 
will, and we must will before we act. 

Bentham says, " No man ever had, can, or could 
have a motive differing from the pursuit of pleasure or 
the avoidance of pain." And also that " the first law 
of nature is to seek our own happiness ;" and in illus- 
tration of this he says, '* Prudence, in common par- 
lance, is the adaptation of means to an end. In the 
moral field that end is happiness. The subjects on 
which prudence is to be exercised are ourselves and all 
besides : ourselves as instrumental, and all besides as 
instrumental to our own felicity." 

" Of what can the sum total of happiness be made 
up, but of the individual units ? What is demanded by 
prudence and benevolence is required by necessity. 
Existence itself depends for its continuance on the 
self-regarding principle. Had Adam cared more for 
the happiness of Eve than for his own, and Eve, at the 
same time, more for the happiness of Adam than for 
her own, Satan might have saved himself the trouble 
of temptation. Mutual misery would have marred all 
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prospects of bliss, and the death of both hare brought 
to a speedy finale the history of man."* 

" But self-regarding prudence is not only a virtue — 
it is a virtue on which the very existence of the race 
depends. If I thought more about you than I thought 
about myaelf, I should be the blind leading the blind, 
and we should fall into the ditch together. It is as 
imposaible that your pleasures should be better to me 
than my own, as that your eye-sight should be better 
to me than my own. My happiness and my unhappi- 
ness are as much a part of me as any of my faculties 
or organs, and I might as well profess to feel your 
toothache more keenly than you do, as to be more 
interested in your well-being than in my own well- 
being." 

" It will scarcely be denied that erery man acts with 
a view to his own interest — not a correct view, because 
that would obtEun for him the greatest possible portion 
of felicity ; and if every man acting correctly for his own 
interest, obtained the maximum of obtainable happi- 
ness, mankind would reach the millenium of accessible 
bliss ; and the end of morality— the general happiness, 
be accomplished. To prove that the immoral action is 
a miscalculation of self-interest ; to show how erro- 
neous an estimate the vicious man makes of pains and 
pleasures, is the purpose of the intelligent moralist. 
Unless he can do this he does nothing : for, as has 
been stated above, for a man not to pursue what he 
deems likely to produce to him the gi'eatest sum of 
enjoyment, is in the very nature of things impossible." 

" Every man is able to form the best estimate of his 
own pleasures and his own pains. No description of 

" Deontology, vol. 1, p. 18. 
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them, no sympathy for them, can be equivalent to their 
reality. No story of a blow ever produced a bruise ; 
nor was the agony of tooth-drawing ever felt by mere 
interest excited in the sufferings of a friend under the 
hands of a dentbt. Even were it otherwise, the power 
of sympathy is nothing till it acts upon self; a truism, 
which is almost reducible to the self-identical propo- 
sition that a man can feel nothing else but his own 
feelings. To escape from one's self, to forget one's 
own interests, to make unrequited sacrifices, and all for 
duty, are high-sounding phrases, and, to say the truth, 
as nonsensical as high-sounding. Self-preference is 
universal and necessary : if destiny be anywhere des- 
potic, it is here. Wh^n self is sacrificed, it is self in 
one shape to self in another shape ; and a man can no 
more cast off reg^d to his own happiness, meaning the 
happiness of the moment, than he can cast off his own 
skin, or jump gut of it. And if he could, why should 
he? What provision could have been made for the 
happiness of the whole, so successful, so complete, as 
that which engages every individual of that whole to 
obtmn for himself the greatest possible portion of hap- 
piness P and what amount of happiness to mankind at 
large could be so great, on the aggregate, as that which 
is made up of the greatest possible portion obtained by 
every individual man ? Of the largest number of units, 
and those units of the largest amount, the largest sum 
total must be the necessary result."? 

The above quotations speak very plainly, and it is 
absolutely necessary that the principle should be stated 
as broadly as possible, because there has been and still 
is, among moral philosophers, considerable mystification 

* Deontology, vol. 2, p. 121. 
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show what conduct will, on all occasions, best promote 
man's real interest ; what will produce to mankind the 
largest sum of enjoyment; for this only constitutes 
duty. In this investigation we shall find that the con- 
duct which produces the greatest happiness to the whole 
of the sensitive creation, produces the greatest amount 
of enjoyment to the individual. 



SECTION III. 



MAN CONSIDERED IN HIS RELATION TO EXTERNAL 

OBJECTS. 

Man's real interests can only be discovered by ex- 
amining into the nature of his own constitution, and 
the relation it bears to everything around him. It is 
from this examination that we infer what were the 
Creator's intentions with respect to this world, and we 
may rest assured that it is only by acting in accordance 
with these purposes of His providence that we can 
hope to ensure our own happiness. Our former Chap- 
ters have been occupied in considering the nature of 
man, and of the things by which he is surrounded, and 
we have now to consider their relation to happiness, 
and in what way the largest sum of enjoyment can be 
produced by their joint action. 

Man, as we have seen, is surrounded on all sides by 
agents which have received a definite constitution, and 
which bear a certain relation to his well or ill-being, in 
proportion as he makes himself acquainted with their 
invariable mode of action, and conducts himself in 
accordance with it ; in working out, then, the object of 
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his bdng, happiness, he is subject to the influence of 
these agents, and his pleasurable or painful sensations 
will depend upon his own actions being in conformity 
to the action of the laws which regulate them, and to 
the invariable sequences going on around him. 

It is the use of reason in the observance and regis- 
tering of such laws that raises man so infinitely above 
the brute creation, and in proportion as he discovers 
and obeys them, he advances from the savage to the 
civilized state. The following passage from Dr. Aruott, 
well sets forth the advantages that man has derived 
from the study of the first class of the natural laws ; — 
" The greatest sum of knowledge acquired with the 
least trouble, is perhaps that which comes with the 
study of the few simple truths of Physics, • • * He 
who studies the methodised Book of Nature, converts 
the great universe into a sinuple and sublime historj', 
which tells of God, and may worthily occupy his atten- 
tion to the end of his days. We have said already, that 
the laws of Physics govern the great natural pheno- 
mena of Astronomy, the tides, winds, currents, i'c. 
"We will now mention some of the artificial purposes to 
which man's ingenuity has made tlie same laws sub- 
servient. Nearly all that the cini engineer accom- 
plishes ranges under the head of Physics. Let ua 
take, for instance, the admirable specimens scattered 
over the British Isles ; — the niimerous canals for inlaiiil 
traffic ; the docks to receive the riches of the worhl, 
pouring towards us from every quarter; the many 
harbours offering safe retreat to the storm-driven ma- 
riner; the magnificent bridges which everywhere faci- 
litate intercourse ; hills bored through to open ways for 
commerce by canals, common roads, and railroads, the 
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cauals in some places being supported, like the roads, 
on arches across vallies, or above rivers, so that here 
and there the singular phenomenon is seen of one 
vessel sailing directly over another ; vast tracts of 
swamp or fen-land drained, and now serving for agri- 
culture ; the noble light-house, rearing its head amidst 
the storm, while the dweller within trims his lamp 
in safety, and guides his endangered fellow-creature 
through the perils of the night, &c. &c. 

"In Holland, great part of the country has been 
won and is now preserved from the sea, by the same 
almost creating power; and now rich cities and an 
extended garden smile, where, as related by Caesar, 
were formerly only bogs and a dreary waste. 

" As a general picture it is interesting to consider, 
that in many situations on earth where formerly the 
rude savage beheld the cataract falling among the 
rocks, and the wind bending the trees of the forest, 
and sweeping the clouds along the mountains' brow, or 
whitening the face of the ocean, and regarded these 
phenomena with awe or terror, as marking the agency 
of some great but hidden power, which might destroy 
him; in the same situations now, his informed son, 
who works with the laws of nature, can lead the waters 
of the cataract, by sloping channels, to convenient 
spots, where they are made to turn his mill-wheel, and 
to do his multifarious work ; the rushing winds, also, 
he makes his servants, by rearing in their course the 
broad-vaned wind-mill, which then performs a thou- 
sand offices for its master, man ; and the breezes which 
whiten ocean are caught in his expanded sails, and are 
made to waft their lord and his treasures across the 
deep, for his pleasure or his profit. 
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" In Architecture, also, Physics ia supreme, and has 
directed the construction of the temples, pyramids, 
domes, and palaces, which adorn tBe earth. 

" In respect to machinery generally, Physics is the 
guiding light. There are, for instance, the mighty 
steam-engine ; machines for spinning and weaving, 
and for moulding other bodies into various shapes, 
yea, even iron itself, as if it were plastic clay ; wind- 
mills and water-mills ; and wheel carriages; the plough 
and instruments of husbandry ; artillery and the furni- 
ture of war ; the balloon in which man rides triumph- 
antly above the clouds, and the diving-bell, in which 
he penetrates the secret caverns of the deep ; the im- 
plements of the intellectual arts, of printing, drawing, 
pjunting, sculpture, &c. ; musical instruments ; optical 
and mathematical instruments, and a thousand others."" 

If in addition to these Physical laws we consider 
those of Chemical agency, we shall perceive the vast 
influences which they both exert over the happiness and 
welfare of man ; but so much as he gains by attention 
and obedience to them, so much will he suffer by 
inattention and disobedience — if the elements are hla 
mighty servants to do his bidding^et him not com- 
plain that if through ignorance or idleness he neglects 
to secure the mastery, their unrestrained forces will 
dash him and his works to destruction.! 



' Elements of Physics, p. 21. 

t The Physical Law has ita own sanction, its own rewarda and 
punishments, in the same manner as the Organic and the Moral 
Laws have each their own — whilst ttey all act in harmony. Fire 
will bum, water will drown, the virtuous man no leaa than the 
■vicious ; hut upon him whose bodily frame is in a healthy state, 
physical injurj" is less likely to take serious effect than upon hia 
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Besides the connexion which man has with the world 
of inanimate matter, governed by the Physical laws, 
he is related to it as an organized being ; and that he 
may fulfil the purpose of his existence — ^happiness, he 
must be acquainted with the laws of vital and sentient 
being, and obey them. He must understand the con- 
struction of his own frame, the uses and functions of 
its parts, the relations which it has with food, air, ex- 
ercise, rest, habit; the means of preserving health, 
and of co-operating with the " medicating power" of 
Nature in restoring it when lost. He must learn 
the nature of the soil, how to use and improve its 
powers of production, so that it may yield in abund- 
ance the vegetables which are, directly or indirectly, 
to serve him for food, for medicine, or various pur- 
poses of utility and pleasure ; to ascertain those which 
will afford the most wholesome and grateful nutriment, 
and to reject those which would be deleterious. He 
must study the nature and habits of the inferior ani- 
mals, so that he may not only make them best subserve 
his use, but secure to their limited being a balance of 
pleasurable sensations. 

As the capability of enjoyment rises with the com- 
plexity of the apparatus for furnishing it, so also must 
the liability to pain. In proportion to the importance 
to happiness of the observance of the laws of life and 

who has neglected the organic laws ; whilst he whose moral faculties 
have their proper supremacy, is less liable to incar the risk of such 
injury, than he whose reason and moral powers are disordered by 
headlong passions and blind propensities. 

The whole of this subject has been so clearly illustrated in Mr. 
Combe's well-known work on the Constitution of Man, that it is 
unnecessary to pursue it here to any length. 
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sensation, rauat be the severity of the puniahment 
attending upon the breach of them, and pain — some- 
times intense pain, is required to admoniah the offender. 
Is it not then most evident fhat if man would seek his 
own interest, if he would avoid pain, he must conform 
to the organic laws, and act so as to keep the powers 
of his bodily frame in a healthy state, or that in 
which they are most susceptible of pleasurable sensa- 
tion ? Cut, on the contrary, man carries his body about 
with him, ignorant of the offices of its several parts, 
of the relation of the lungs to pure air, of the stomach 
to the most wholesome food, of the skin to secretion, 
waste, and reproduction, and of the nervous system 
and brain to thought and feeling. Were man not de- 
pendent upon reason, which is dependent upon know- 
ledge, for the proper regulation of these offices— had 
he instincts like the lower animals for his guidance, he 
might trust to nature alone for the pleasurable or pain- 
ful sensations dependent upon the proper exercise of 
these functions ; but reason is given him to extend 
almost infinitely his sphere of action, and his conse- 
quent capabiUty of enjoyment, and it is only by the 
exercise of that reason that he can preserve his own 
pleasurable existence. 

The mass of suffering incident to ignorance and 
the consequent neglect of this class of nature's laws 
is incalculable ; plagues, epidemics, every kind of dis- 
ease, melancholy, madness, mental depravity — for the 
mind depends as much upon the organic laws as upon 
external circumstances — are all attributable to this 
cause. Nor do the consequences of this ignorance and 
neglect rest with the individuals upon whom they are 
chargeable, hut Ihcy desceud to the third and fmrth 
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generatioDS, and thus it is that the nns of the fathers 
are visited upon the children. 

Evident, however, as appears the importance of this 
knowledge to the happiness of mankind, is it fhmished 
to them hy those who are constituted their instructors ? 
No, they teach that these and other evils are a neces- 
sary part of human nature, consequent, not upon their 
own ignorance and transgression of laws with which 
they ought to be acquainted, but upon the first trans- 
gression of Adam. That they have been inflicted as 
arbitrary chastisements or trials by God, and that they 
can be removed only by him in the same manner. 
They are, therefore, instructed to pray for the removal 
of these evils without any effort of their own towards 
it. Blind leaders of the blind ! Does not the voice of 
nature, which is the voice of God, speak trumpet- 
tongued to you that these evils are the necessary 
consequence of your own actions ; that if you would 
be relieved from them, you must study their causes, 
which will be found to be disobedience to those laws 
upon which your very existence is dependent ? That 
pain, or the evil consequence, as it is called, of such 
transgression, is a most merciful dispensation instead 
of a curse, and that could you, as you foolishly pray, 
be delivered from it without altering the conduct that 
causes it, the complicated structure upon which your 
happiness is dependent would soon be destroyed P 

It is the duty of man, therefore, to study the nature 
of everything around him, to make himself acquainted 
with the particular constitution which they have received 
from the hand of the Creator, and their relation to his 
own organization, for they all act upon him for good or 
for evil — they are all capable of producing either plea- 
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sure or pain, and which of these they shall produce, 
will depend upon the adaptation of his conduct to their 
properties and relations. 



MAN CONSIDERED IN HIS RELATION TO HIS FELLOW MAN. 

The Creator claims equal obedience to the Moral 
Laws. Men were intended to live together in socieiy ; 
the laws which regulate their intercourse with each 
other, and by the observance of which they are enabled 
to live together in the most happy manner possible, 
are called the Moral Laws. 

We have seen that pain and pleasure are the moving 
springs of action mth man, as with the other animals, 
and that it is the law of his being to act according to 
what he conceives will produce to him the greatest sum 
of enjoyment. The question then which follows for 
investigation, is, whether mankind, living together in 
society, will best promote their own happiness by seek- 
ing each his own individual enjoyment, without refer- 
ence to the enjoyment of others, or whether it will be 
best secured by each seeking his own happiness in the 
happiness of all. This question can only be solved by 
ascertaining what is the law of the Creator — His inten- 
tion as developed in the nature of the faculties that 
have been given to us. It will then appear that man's 
feelings bear such relation to his fellows that he cannot 
be happy whilst they are unhappy ; that God has so 
constituted him that in order to be as happy himself as 
he is capable of being, he must do all that he can to 
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promote the happiness of others ; and that, as in the 
administration of the Physical and Organic laws, he who 
acts contrary to them is punished, because he did that 
which was calculated to injure himself, personally — so 
in the administration of the Moral laws, he who com- 
mits an action the tendency of which is to injure his 
fellows, will be punished also for acting contrary to 
the Moral law. From the want of a clear perception 
of the tendencies of actions ; from ignorance that a 
deviation from the Moral law is attended with punish- 
ment as certainly as from the Physical, it is too often 
assumed that vice would be pleasant enough were it 
not forbidden ; and many do that which they know will 
injure their fellows, because they think the punishment 
uncertain, while the pleasure is immediate. But if the 
Moral law certifies to us that it is the intention of the 
Creator, that each should seek his own interest only so 
far as is consistent with the interest of all, then each 
departure from the law will be attended with punish- 
ment that cannot be escaped — with evils that are 
inevitable. 

The difficulties that man has experienced in solving 
the mysteries of God's moral government, in tracing 
His law in the moral world, have arisen principally 
from his taking an erroneous view of his own nature 
and of his situation here. His pride or ignorance has 
always prevented his carrying out the doctrine of Ne- 
cessity to its legitimate consequences. He has regarded 
himself solely as an individual, and has reasoned upon 
the constitution of things here as it relates to himself 
only ; he has considered that certain rights are due to 
him as an individual, and believing the Divine Being 
to be infinitely just as well as benevolent, whatever he 
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receives short of this supposed due, he conceives will 
in justice be made up to him hereafter. He does not 
know, or he does not reflect, that Justice is only tlie 
handmaiden of Benevolence ; that it is useful only in 
so far as it tends to promote the production of the 
greatest amount of felicity, and that if Injustice pro- 
duced most happiness, Injustice would be the virtue 
and Justice the vice. The object of Infinite Benevo- 
lence being to produce the greatest sum of enjoyment, 
that must be justice to individuals that best promotes 
this object, whatever may be the portion allotted to 
them of the common stock. 

What is man, viewed philosophically by the aid of 
. the doctrine of Necessity P A mere link in the chain 
of causation, connected with innumerable links before 
his existence, and with the future chain ad infinitum, 
the consequences of his existence being endless ; call- 
ing, probably, numberless beings into existence by the 
same necessary law by which he himself began to be. 
A mere atom in the mass of sensitive creation, called 
into existence ■without any choice on his part, and 
moved by influences over which he has no more control 
than an atom of matter over atti-action or repulsion, 
or whatever other laws it may be constituted to obey. 
He, an atom of the great body of mankind, hearing the 
same relation to it as a single atom of the human borly 
does to the whole : the atom is introduced into ll'.e 
system by the laws of nature; it passes through the 
several stages of assimilation — becomes capable of 
feeling, and again passes away ; so does man from the 
great body of society, the eternal receptacle of "youth, 
and beauty, and delight." But independenlly of these 
views which are suggested by the doctrine of Necessity, 
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were it not for the action of one particular faculty of 
the mind, as we have shown before, we should perceive 
ourselves to be in reality, and not only in the poet's 
imagination, 

"Parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul !" 

Man, however, in his instinctive tendency to indivi- 
dualize, makes himself the centre from which he judges 
of time and space. Within the bounds of his horizon 
is comprised his world, beyond Mrhich his ideas, his 
feelings can scarcely extend ; and it has been well ob- 
served, that if China with its millions were swallowed 
up by an earthquake, few would have less appetite for 
dinner ; but if one within a man's own horizon, within 
his own little circle, dies, he mourns, and the whole of 
God's economy must be inverted to aflford him relief: 
yet from the great body of mankind some half-hundred 
have departed — into it some half-hundred have been 
bom, ere his watch has indicated the smallest measur- 
able portion of time. To the eye that views mankind 
and not man^ it would seem as wise to mourn for the 
departed, supposing even that they exist no more, and 
are to us as before they were bom, as to mourn for 
those who might have been bora, but yet were not. To 
the " Infinite," with whom there is no succession — no 
time — no past and future, the existence of a being is 
as real before its existence, to our seemingy as after — 
the chain of causes and eflfects with which such exist- 
ence is connected, is as perfect and unbroken. 

Can the Creator be supposed to have any other 
object with respect to this world than the production of 
the largest sum possible of enjoyment? Is there a 
higher object — one more consistent with every attri- 
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bute of Deity ? And would man have any right to 
complain, even if his portion in life were less happy, 
than if he had not been made instrumental to a great 
amount of happiness in the world besides his own? 
In the moral government of the world we everywhere 
find individual happiness made subservient to the ge- 
neral good. Moved on all occasions by necessity, man 
can merit nothing, and can, in justice, claim nothing 
but a balance of enjoyment upon the whole of his being. 
To the very existence of man, as man, general laws are 
necessary, and the result of these general laws is to 
produce great variety of conditions with reference to 
the relative quantity of happiness enjoyed by each 
creature. Throughout social existence, as we have 
previously seen, man is made to suffer for the faults of 
his fellow ; the effects of his neighbour's injustice fall 
upon himself, and by this arrangement the general 
well-being is secured, by creating the strongest of all 
motives for each to dispel the clouds of ignorance 
aronnd him, and to endeavour to carry his fellows for- 
ward irith himself in the march of improvement 
Thus the government of a country may be badly con- 
ducted ; individual and clasa interests may alone be 
consulted ; the authors of the wrong, and their con- 
temporaries, may not suffer so much, io consequence, 
as the generation that succeeds them; but to them, 
nevertheless, the suffering is necessary to oblige them 
to repeal the selfish and noxious laws, and to make 
such as shall benefit the majority. The generation 
that follows will reap the advantage of the reforms 
produced by such suffering, in the same way that the 
then existing generation may be enjoying the fruits 
of the sufferings of former generations. The uppres- 
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sion, the priestcraft^ and the ignorance that pro- 
duced the French ReTolution, had been in operation 
for generations, and thousands who had had nothing to 
do with their production, were yet involTcd in the com- 
mon suffering ; not, however, without having partaken 
of the advantages transmitted by the struggles of 
former ages during the progress of civilization. The 
effect of the Revolution was the breaking up of old 
institutions which were not in accordance with the 
advancing light of the age, and the clearing away 
of barriers which selfishness had everywhere set up 
against the general good ; thus pnri^g the mor^ 
and social atmosphere of deleterious influences every- 
where abounding, in which fi-eedom and happiness 
could not breathe and live, and preparing the country 
for the production of a much larger sum of enjoyment 
to all its inhabitants. We may lament that the un- 
fortunate victims were many who had had no share in 
the production of the causes that led to this moral 
earthquake, and that the poor harmless Louis XYI. 
suffered for the sins of his fathers ; yet we immediately 
see that this evU, great and crying as it was at the 
time, bore no proportion to the good which it served 
to introduce. The Necessitarian sees no injustice in 
this arrangement, even when considered with reference 
to this world only, because those who broke the law, 
and those who did not, " moved merely as they were 
moved," and the punishment was not intended for the 
fault, but for the remedy. Again, plagues and earth- 
quakes carry off mankind by thousands, but the object 
of the law which thus scatters destruction is to free the 
earth, or particular districts, from influences that might 
destroy the enjoyment and vitiate the physical consti- 
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tution of the millions that remain, and are to follow. 
In the case of natural calamities, if the innocent suflfer 
with the guilty, (if indeed we are pliiloaophically war- 
ranted in making such a distinction,) yet they are 
gainers by the existence and operation of the same law 
by which they suffer ; for without the constant action 
of such laws the earth could not be kept habitable, 
and those sufferers would either not haye been, or 
would have lived in a very inferior state of enjoyment 
to that in which they had been placed previously to 
their destruction. 

Hence we may infer that in God's moral govemraeut 
of the world, His object is to produce the greatest pos- 
sible sum of happiness to the whole ; and that the 
present apparent interests of individuals, of hundreds 
and thousands, are not considered, when such interests 
stand opposed to laws upOQ which the general good 
depends. If each individual be " an atom of the 
mass" connected with it by sympathies and influences 
innumerable, flowing from all points and commingling 
with an intricacy too complicated for our acutest powers 
to unravel, that which produces the greatest happiness 
to the whole, must produce, when all things are consi- 
dered, the greatest happiness to the individuals of 
which that whole is composed. If this then is the 
Creator's mode of procedure in the production of hap- 
piness, for man to oppose himself to it, and to set up 
individual interests as paramount, must as inevitably 
lead to suffering, as any breach of the jihysical or 
organic laws, because it is as much a breach of the 
law of God, and of the institutions of the Creator in 
the moral world. 

This law for man's guidance, " Ihat lie shuiikl seek 
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his own happiness in the happiness of others/' is legibly 
marked on his constitution, an instinct having been 
given to him by which he frequently is impelled to act 
for the good of others, without the least calculation of 
the results of such conduct to himself. This instinct, or 
tendency to Benevolence, is of diflFerent relative strength 
in different constitutions, and so strong has it proved 
in some, that, combined with other feelings that have a 
similar tendency, it has induced the sacrifice even of 
life for the good of others. 

The Moral Law, then, requires a conduct in accordance 
with the production of the greatest happmess, and the 
duty df the moralist, as before stated, is to lay down 
rules that shall best further that end. But the question 
arises here — ^how is a knowledge of such rules to be 
obtained ? It will never do to leave individuals to cal- 
culate the balance of pleasures and pains before every 
action ; the wisest, the best, and the most experienced, 
would be constantly liable to err were that to be the 
established mode of proceeding. Mankind might as 
reasonably be expected to determine, on all occasions, 
the effect of the varied influences of the laws of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, or to state at once what chemical 
results would be produced by the combination of dif- 
ferent materials, as to be able, without reference to 
general laws, to decide what conduct would lead to the 
greatest good upon the whole. It is as necessary in 
Morality to have laws as in Physics, and no less essen- 
tial to our happiness to be acquainted with them. 
Morality, viewed in this light, as a science, has not 
been much pursued, although the laws of happiness 
are as calculable as the laws of life, and the science 
of Morality is as certain as that of Physiology. But 
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importaut in the highest degree as this branch of know- 
ledge must be allowed to be, there are several causes 
why it has made so little progress. Men, as we hare 
seen, are divided as to the very foundations upon which 
the science must be based ; some imagine that there is 
a higher object to be attained than the production of 
happiness ; others, that happiness hereafter, to be ob- 
tained through a life of suffering or probation here, is 
the sole end to be pursued. Some, again, suppose that 
the Christian Scriptures contain all that is essential to 
our moral guidance : as, however, the niles therein are 
uot sufficiently explicit for all relations of man with his 
fellows, and as besides to the majority of the world these 
Scriptures are not given, an internal monitor has been 
superadded called Conscience, which if attended to, and 
not perverted, will dictate, on all occasions, what is 
right and what is wrong. But the principal reason 
why Morality has not advanced as a science is, that 
the mental constitution has not been understood, and 
in ignorance of this, laws for the production of the 
greatest happiness were empirical and fruitless, as 
they could have no more foundation in real knowledge 
than the science of Medicine before the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood ; and as before Harvey's 
time, bleeding and blistering were considered the almost 
universal remedies for all diseases and organic de- 
rangements, so in the present time heaven and hell, 
that is, the selfish fear of the one or hope of the other, 
is preached as the universal panacea for all moral dis- 
orders. But as knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the several organs of the body Ls essential in 
order to minister to their disorders, so an intimate 
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acquaintance with the faculties and functions of the 
mind is requisite to remedy moral disease. 

Man, as we hare seen, is a compound of instinctSi 
and of reason or intellectual faculties for the proper 
direction of these instincts. The instinct is the incen* 
tive to action, and reason the guide to the object of 
such action. Some of these instincts have reference 
to man's individual welfare. They induce him to cling 
to life, though excessive pain should for the moment 
predominate, rendering life for the time being mide* 
sirable ; they induce him to supply his body with the 
material necessary for its sustenance ; to attach him- 
self to those who administer to his pleasures ; to accu- 
mulate for a future day ; to defend himself and repel 
aggression ; to meet necessary danger ; cautiously to 
avoid that which has a tendency to injure ; to desire 
approbation ; to exalt himself, and to view things only 
with reference to self. These are called the selfish 
feelings. Another class of man's instincts leads him 
to seek for gratification in the welfare of the great body 
of society; to desire the happiness of his fellow- 
creatures ; to treat them with deference and respect ; 
to do justly himself, and to see that justice is done 
between man and man. These are termed disinte- 
rested feelings, not because they have not as direct a 
reference to individual happiness as any of the others, 
but because the happiness derived from their gratifica- 
tion is a consequence and reflection of the happiness 
of others. Man is thus connected by one part of his 
organization with the earth, and his happiness requires 
obedience to the physical and organic laws; by the 
other portion he is connected with the race of man- 
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kind and the whole masa of sensitive existence, and 
his happiness equally requires that the laws that con- 
nect him with these should be obeyed. 

To living in society then he is indebted for a great 
' part of his enjoyment, a thonsand fold of that which 
he could possibly experience in an isolated state ; but 
that he may derive full benefit from the social system, 
he is repeatedly called upon to give up the immediate 
gratification of the selfish feelings, whenever such gra- 
tification would militate against the well-being of 
others ; for the wound inflicted upon society must ex- 
tend to himself, and cause greater pain than the non- 
gratification of the selfish desire. Thus to sacrifice his 
own immediate interest to that of his fellows, is termed 
virtue; to persist, on the contrary, in self-gratification, 
to the detriment of others, is vice. Virtue, then, in 
this sense of the word, must be synonymous with true 
self-interest, because if it were not for its exercise, 
man could not live in union with his fellows, and would 
thus be deprived of all the numberless advantages of 
the social state. 

With reference, therefore, to the question whether 
we best promote our own interest by seeking our 
own individual enjoyment, without regard to the en- 
joyment of others, or whether we should seek to 
secure our own happiness in the happiness of all : it 
has been answered, firstly, by showing that the law of 
God's proridence in the government of the world is 
the sacrifice of individual to general interests : and, 
secondly, that if men were to seek their own individual 
enjoyment only, society couM not subsist; for every 
injury that our selfish pursuits should bring upon our 
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fellow-creatures, would be immediately retaliated upon 
ourselves, and perpetual warfare ensue : constant ag^ 
gression would produce constant revenge. And, lastly, 
it is shown by comparing man's faculties with each 
other, that he could not be happy in the gratifi- 
cation of the selfish propensities alo^^e. Happiness 
consists in the proper exercise of all our feelings and 
faculties ; but they must all be exercised harmoniously^ 
so that in gratifying one we do not offend the others. 
Thus, m the gratification of the instinctive love of 
offspring, we may endeavour to promote the interests 
of our children at the expense of others, but in so 
doing Conscientiousness is outraged, and the pains of 
remorse are the consequence. We may seek the appro- 
bation of our fellows, but if by that means we occasion 
uneasiness to others, Benevolence is offended, and we 
suffer more from this than we should enjoy from the 
momentary approbation that we might have received. 
But all our faculties are sources of happiness when 
exercised legitimately, and all have a wide field of 
action without interfering with the rights or happiness 
of others, and the object of the moralist is to show how 
each may be gratified consistently with this limitation. 
The greatest possible amount of happiness can only be 
experienced when the disinterested feelings predomi- 
nate, and in proportion as these take precedence over 
the rest, does happiness increase ; the reason of which 
is, that while the gratification of the selfish desires is 
single and solitary, and confined to one object, that of 
the disinterested feelings is boundless in its range, and 
is composed, not only of the enjoyment which always 
results from the legitimate exercise of the faculties, but 
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also of the happiness reflected from that of all benefited 
by such exercise : the former is ever but aii unit ; the 
latter always compound. 

But not only is it necessary to morality that those 
foelings which have the interest of others for their 
object should have the supremacy, the intellectual 
faculties must also be cultivated and enlightened. 
To ensure our own pleasurable existence being the 
first law of our being, and the happiness of all, the 
means by which it is to be ensured, the intellect is 
required to regulate the conduct so that it may best 
advance these means. The feelings that prompt us to 
action are mere blind impulses ; those that have for 
their object our own individnal welfare are as likely to 
destroy as to benefit us, unless guided by reason, and 
those that have for their object the welfare of our fel- 
low-creatures are as likely to injure them as to increase 
their enjoyment, unless similarly directed. Thus a 
mother of the human species must be guided by rea- 
son, and not, like the brutes, by instinct, in the 
rearing of her offspring; and however much she may 
desire its welfare, she cannot promote it but by study- 
ing the organic and physical laws that have reference 
to its food, clothing, and general well-being. So we 
may naturally desire to do right, to act justly ; but 
nothing but enlightened intellect can tell us what is 
right, what is justice. In the exercise of benevolence 
we may create more misery than we relieve, unless 
the intellectual faculties make a strict investigation 
and calculation with respect to the real tendencies 
of actions. For instance, we may meet a miserable- 
looking street beggar, we may be excited to compassion, 
and to relieve ourselves by the gratification of such a 
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feeling, we may give him an alms ; but that such an 
action is misdirected benevolence, is proved by statis- 
tical data which show that such charity produces more 
misery than good, by its tending to create a class of 
persons which must necessarily be a depraved and 
miserable one. The greatest happiness, then, that man 
can enjoy requires the constant supremacy of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties ; and the comparative 
happiness of individuals will be found to be in strict 
and constant proportion to the degree in which this 
supremacy is found. The generality of mankind, how- 
ever, seem satisfied with a much lower standard : the 
intellectual faculties occupy a most humble position ; 
undirected impulse or instinct dictates most of their 
actions, and the moral feelings, instead of being the 
leading springs of action, whence should flow most of 
their pleasures, are constituted merely the guardians of 
the propensities, with no higher office than to restrain 
their exercise and prevent their abuse. If a man in 
the present state of society follows his calling, of what- 
ever character that may be, without wilfully interfering 
with the rights of others ; if he injures no one ; if he 
performs the religious duties sanctioned by public 
opinion, every Sabbath, with a decent and reverent 
demeanor ; and his duties as a citizen to the extent 
that is expected of him, he considers himself a moral 
man. But here is no supremacy of the moral feelings ; 
in this poor, negative kind of morality, their high 
claims are wholly unanswered. No, not only would 
they forbid him to interfere with the happiness of 
others, but they would cause him to be ever on the 
alert to promote it by all the means in his power. It 
is the law of the Creator, connecting us with one an- 
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other, that we should " love our neighbour as our- 
selves." He has impressed it on the intellectual faculties 
by enabling them to trace out the mode in which this 
law leads to the greatest happiness. He has impressed 
it unalterably on our moral constitution, by endowing us 
with a faculty which makes the love of our neighbour 
almost as necessary to us as the gratification of hunger 
and thirst, and a source of enjoyment so exquisite that 
all others seem in comparison poor and unsatisfying. 
Since the law of God requires that we should actively 
seek the good of others — that the moral feelings, di- 
rected by enlightened intellect, should ever employ their 
energies in systematic efforts for the production of the 
largest sum of enjoyment possible, that man may be 
strictly declared to be immoral who allows a single 
opportunity of making a fellow-creature happier, to pass 
him. This great, first, moral law we must make, on all 
occasions, the rule of our conduct, working it out our- 
selves to the best of our ability ; not trusting, however, 
solely to our own calculations, but borrowing from the 
collective wisdom of the highest minds and the dictates 
of their experience. 

The constitution of man being so far understood, 
and the relation traced of the Physical, Organic, and 
Moral Laws to the foundations of happiness and misery, 
i. e. pleasure and pain, it becomes evident that a syste- 
matic obedience to all the sets of laws, on the part of 
all mankind, can alone ensure the perfect happiness of 
the race or of any one individual belonging to it. But 
since this entire obedience presupposes a perfect know- 
ledge of all the properties, relations, and combinations 
of matter ; of the nature of our own constitutions, 
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bodily and mental, and of the ultimate consequences 
of all actions — ^knowledge which can never be in the 
possession of a finite, created, intelligence — it follows 
that perfect happiness can never be the lot of man. 
It is, however, an important step gained to know that 
every advance towards perfect knowledge is also an 
advance towards perfect felicity. 

An exposition of the Principles of Morality is the 
object of this Chapter, and not the carrying out of 
those principles into detail ; some few remarks, how- 
ever, with reference to the regulation of the mind and 
conduct, may serve to illustrate the foregoing. 

" Know thyself," has been the leading injunction of 
the moralist in all ages. Mental Philosophy is suf- 
ficiently advanced to make this knowledge more attain- 
able than it has yet proved. It furnishes a tolerably 
correct catalogue of the propensities, sentiments, and 
intellectual faculties peculiar to man ; and the relative 
proportion in which they are possessed by the indivi- 
dual may be approximately assigned. Possessed of 
this knowledge, man may learn to avoid those temp- 
tations to which, by constitutional temperament, he 
is peculiarly prone ; and experience will soon con- 
vince him that the best way to resist temptation is to 
avoid it, and where to avoid it is impracticable, at least 
he will be forewarned, and forewarned is forearmed. 
Knowing the use and abuse of each faculty, he will be 
aware when he is tempted to overstep the bounds 
which nature and the moral law have set to each desire. 
Above all it is most essential that he shall be placed 
in a situation for which his natural endowments have 
fitted him, and so far as circumstances permit, will he 
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choose one which will provide for the daily use of his 
highest feelings, in directly promoting the happiness of 
others. 

In connexion with the most prominent duties upon 
which happiness will be found to depend, may be men- 
tioned the Law of Labour iivith its numerous dependen- 
cies. As we are obliged to consume, so the moral law 
imperatively requires that we should give an equivalent ; 
if not, the world is exactly so much the poorer by what 
we have consumed. All the comforls and conveniences 
of life are the produce of labour; and although the 
present laws of society allow one man to possess the 
produce of the labour of hundreds and of tliousands, yet 
the moral law does not the less require that an equiva- 
lent should be given, and ordains siifferiug and loss of 
happiness to follow invariably upon the breach of this 
law of natural justice, not perhaps diredli/ to the indi- 
vidual, but to the whole community of which he forms 
part. We shall see, in tracing the causes of the evils 
that at present pervade society, that they are, in a great 
measure, owing to this breach of morality. But as 
society is at present constituted, how is the breach of 
this duty to be avoided, and how shall we calculate 
what is the amount of the deljt that we owe to society ? 
Let each estimate the product of his labour, whether of 
head or of hands — so much he is fairly entitled to ; but 
for all of his income which exceeds this, he is indebted 
to others. It is of no moment from what quarter the 
income may be derived ; when traced to ita original 
source, it will always be found to be the gift of society. 
And how is the debt to be paid ? In the present unjust 
division of the produce of labour, a moral man can 
only consider his iuconic as given to him in trust for 
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the interests of all ; he will take cai*e, therefore, that it 
receive the direction that is best calculated to promote 
the interests of all. His mode of living will be at the 
very lowest rate that is sufficient to furnish each faculty 
or desire with its legitimate gratification. This he 
would receive, and to this he would be entitled, if the 
produce of labour were equally and justly distributed : 
all that he spends beyond this, is spending that which 
properly belongs to others. As knowledge unveils the 
beauties of nature, artificial enjoyments become less 
necessary, and the labour required for their production 
may, therefore, be dispensed with. To the pure and 
well-regulated mind the study of the natural sciences 
is a source of endless occupation and delight ; it is 
making God a companion instead of man. The en- 
joyments proceeding from the legitimate gratification 
of our faculties are cheap, nature itself supplies the 
greater part of them ; and therefore are the pleasures 
of the poor man and of the rich more equal than is 
ordinarily supposed. The surplus income, after such 
wants have been supplied, belongs to society ; and if 
by immediately distributing it among those who want 
it, most good would be done, it would be our duty so to 
dispose of it; but it might be shown that such a 
mode of dispensing it would injure society more than 
benefit it. Our duty, then, rather lies in doing all we 
can, by the means with which we have been entrusted, 
to promote the good of the whole body of society, by 
the spread of knowledge, by reforming abuses, and by 
correcting the present vicious system for the distribu- 
tion of the products of labour — a system by which the 
mass of the people in all countries are reduced to toil 
so incessant, that anything like the spread of education 
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or the knowledge of the natural laws among them la 
impossible. The constant and imvaried labour to which 
the many are condemned, is far different from that 
habitual activity the greatest happiness princi])le re- 
quires^an activity which results from the healthy and 
daily exercise of all our feelings and faculties. The 
decree that man should earn hia bread by the s^reat of 
his brow, was intended as a blessing, and not as a curse, 
and the true satisfaction and enjoyment resulting from 
obedience to the law of labour here enforced, will more 
than repay us for the loss of those flimsy and artificial 
gratifications by which society endeavours to tempt us 
into an opposite course. The happiness flowing from 
a state of mind consequent upon the systematic effort 
to do good, would be far more than equivalent to that 
which any elevation of state in society could procure, 
provided that such a station could only be maintained 
by squandering the produce of the labour of a thousand 
poor. 

One of the surest foundations of happiness is inti- 
mately connected with the duty we have been enforcing, 
viz., moderation and consistency in our desires and ex- 
pectations. If our enjoyments are such as nature affords 
from the habitual gratification of our higher faculties, 
they arc easily attainable ; they lie within ourselves 
and immediately around us, and it is not in the power 
of society to deprive us of them. Such happiness docs 
not depend upon wealth and splendour, power or fame ; 
for the secrets of nature are more valuable than 
secrets of state, and our own good opinion than that 
of all the world. There can never be want of employ- 
ment that is pleasurable ; and habitual activity is the 
source of health to both mind and body. Expecta,tions 
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founded upon nature's rewards can seldom be disap- 
pointed, and should one source fail, a thousand are 
open which do not depend upon the unmitigated and 
poorly-requited labour of our fellow-creatures. Could 
the true standard of happiness be set up in society 
instead of the false one now erected, how easy and 
straightforward would appear the means by which to 
make that happiness our own ! " To da justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with our God," would no 
longer be regarded as the dictum of the Creator to be 
blindly obeyed by the creature ; but all nature and our 
own hearts would join Him in requiring it of us — ^we 
should fulfil the end of our being, and be happy. 

Akin to that independence of spirit which sets fashion 
and public opinion on one side in its steady pursuit of 
the legitimate means of happiness, is Sincerity ; a vir- 
tue urgently called for in the present fictitious state of 
society. While mankind attach merit or demerit to 
opinion, as if opinions were optional and the proper 
subjects of praise and blame, the opposite vice of Insin- 
cerity will be commonly generated. If a man diflFer 
essentially from his brethren in his religious belief, or 
political sentiments, he may act consistently and con- 
scientiously according to his principles, but his character 
will seldom escape wholly unimpeached. 

Sincerity will not yield to expediency, if we calculate 
correctly. The best mode of attacking error is by 
spreading truth, or, at least, what appears to us after 
suflRciently careful examination, to be truth ; but what- 
ever may be the convictions at which we may arrive, 
and whatever may be the opinion of society with respect 
to such convictions, we are bound to state them when 
called upon. Without forcing them upon society un- 
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seasonably and uncalled for, they must not be dissem- 
bled or concealed, otherwise the interests of truth, and 
consequently the cause of human improvement and 
happiness, must suffer. Were each mind honestly to 
declare the faith that it holds, truths that are now ti'eated 
as errors dangerous to the interests of society, would 
be at least regarded with respect, out of deference to 
the talents and character of those that entertain them, 
and the improvement of our institutions would be more 
rapid. 

Sincerity may be equally demonstrated to be the 
interest of individuals. For though the "world has 
ever shown but small favour to its teachers ;"* though 
it has ever regarded with an evil and a jealous eye the 
propounders of new truths, yet the honest expression 
of all that we believe will be found to be most in ac- 
cordance with the promotion of our own happiness. 
We inay be neglected and even persecuted by society 
at large ; yet the sympathy and friendship of the few 
real lovers of truth, who are capable of appreciating 
our motives and views, and the internal consciousness 
arising from the activity of the highest feelings, will 

* " The world has ever, we fear, shown but small favour to its 
teachers : hunger and nakedness, perils and reviling, the prison, 
the cross, the poison-chalice, have, in most times and countries, 
been the market-price it has offered for wisdom, the welcome with 
which it has greeted those who have come to enlighten and purify 
it. Homer and Socrates, and the Chiistian Apostles, belong to old 
days ; but the world's martyrology was not completed with these ; 
Roger Bacon and Galileo languish in priestly dungeons, Tasso pines 
in the cell of a madhouse, Camoens dies begging on the streets of 
Lisbon. So neglected, so 'persecuted they the prophets,' not in 
Judea only, but in all places where men have been."-— Carlyle's Mis- 
cellanies, vol. 1, p. 341. 

oo 
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more than repay us for all that the world is capable of 
withholding. Unless this virtue of perfect sincerity be 
practised, it is impossible that a man's friendships and 
connexions can be formed upon the only lasting and 
desirable footing, viz., sympathy of thought and feeling ; 
and one friendship engrafted upon this genuine stock 
surpasses all the ties of mere consanguinity. Though 
the friends of the man who dares to promulgate and 
support unpopular truths are necessarily few, yet they 
are more valuable, and are the source of more happi- 
ness than a host bound to him by the ordinary worldly 
ties, or than the stupid staring and loud huzzas of the 
multitude. 

The error most to be guarded against in the carrying 
out of the greatest happiness principle, according to the 
Utilitarian Philosophy, is, as remarked by Mackintosh, 
" that of sliding from general to particular conse- 
quences; that of trjing single actions, instead of dis- 
positions, habits, and rules, by the standard of utility ; 
that of authorizing too great a latitude for discretion and 
policy in moral conduct ; that of readily allowing excep- 
tions to the most important rules ; that of too lenient a 
censure of the use of doubtful means when the end seems 
to them to be good ; and that of believing unphilosophi- 
cally, as well as dangerously, that there can be any mea- 
sure or scheme so useful to the world, as the existence of 
men who would not do a base thing for any public ad- 
vantage. It was said of Andrew Fletcher, ' he would 
lose his life to serve his country, but would not do a 
base thing to save it.' "* And such is the conduct that 
the greatest happiness principle enjoins. Exceptions to 
general rules, the dictates of the higher feelings, must 

* Mackintosh's Dissertation, Encyc. Brrt., p. 383. 
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never be allowed, however great may appear to be the 
good that would result from a departure from the rule 
in any particular case. The plea of expediency must 
never be listened to. To do evil that good may come 
will be found to be an impossibility, when the action is 
carried out into all its consequences. For in judging 
of an action, we should not only regard the particular 
benefit that will accrue to ourselves or others from it, 
but what would be the consequence if such actions 
were generally admitted. Thus on no occasion can it 
be right to tell a lie ; for though it is possible for a par- 
ticular case to occur in which good might ensue from 
deception, yet if the principle of falsehood were ad- 
mitted, no one could be believed. So, though a parti- 
cular case might occur in which most happiness might 
result from depriving a man of his due, yet if injustice 
were general, society could not exist. A serious 
mischief is done to the mind by admitting even the 
supposition that, in any case, the greatest happiness 
principle will allow of a departure from the general rule 
of right. Conscience can admit of no appeal ; it must 
be a supreme ruler ; for habitual obedience to its dic- 
tates Is the only means of preventing the mind from 
being divided against itself, and of keeping it m the 
state which is necessary to happiness. The Utilitarian 
Philosophy requires, therefore, to be used with caution. 
It serves to test the soundness of general rules, and 
to supply a motive where no such general rules exist : 
the well-being of society can never be secured by leav- 
ing it to every individual to calculate the consequences 
of each action, but by the obedience of each to those 
rules that experience has shown generally to tend to 
happiness. The performance of duty, therefore, not 
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the pursuit of happiness, may be considered as the 
safest road to happiness ; trusting, as we may do im- 
plicitly, that if we act in accordance with the will of 
God, in obedience to the moral law, our well-being will 
be best secured ; even as it has been shown with re- 
spect to the physical and organic laws. 

The main thing to be sought, then, is the habitual 
predom]||U)ce of the moral feelings ; the maintenance 
of them in a state in which " the prospect of advantage 
through unlawful means should never present itself to 
the mind ;" or if it did, that its expulsion should follow 
instinctively, without any calculation on the subject as 
to whether the " particular circumstances" do not make 
it lawful ; for he that hesitates is lost. If an action 
be considered at all doubtfiil, the thought of it is occa- 
sionally entertained, the mind becomes accustomed to 
the possibility of its performance, and will then gene- 
rally yield to the first strong temptation. Thus even 
thoughts at variance with the highest purity of mind 
should never be permitted to gain entrance, for evil 
thoughts invariably lead to evil deeds, as minor crimes 
to greater. So the habitual indulgence of one fault 
lowers the tone of the whole of the moral sentiments, 
and is incompatible with the higher virtues, and con- 
sequently with the highest happiness. 

But can it be proved that virtue, or obedience to the 
Moral Law, always produces the greatest happiness if 
steadily pursued — ^because the interests of virtue seem 
to demand that it should be so proved P If that which, 
all things considered, will produce the greatest sum of 
enjoyment be the only thing worth pursuing, this is not 
a question that will admit of being left in any doubt. 
In the present artificial state of society, where its laws 
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are in so many instances opposed to the laws of nature, 
every individual act of virtue cannot be said to lead 
directly to happiness. The sacrifice of external ad- 
vantages required by such an act may even be very 
great ; but we must bear in mind, what moralists too 
often forget, that it is not in every act of virtue that 
the reward is to be looked for, but in the general 
amount of happiness resulting from virtuous dispo- 
sitions, habits, and feelings ; a state of mind which is 
only attainable by the invariable and constant practice 
of virtue. A man's virtue may be of the negative 
kind, that is, confined to doing no one any injury ; but 
if he do to no one any good, although he may not 
actually suflfer in consequence, he will lose all the hap- 
piness derived fi'om active virtue. His condition will 
be similar to that of a man born blind, who suffers not 
positively from the want of sight, never having known 
what it is to see, but who loses all the advantages de- 
rivable from that sense. So the man of low moral 
manifestation may not be a greater sufiferer, but he is 
susceptible of many degrees less happiness than the 
highly moral man, in the same way that the brutes are 
capable of less enjoyment than himself. " If we know 
a man who is palpably cold-hearted, grasping and 
selfish, we are authorised to conclude, First, that he is 
deprived of that delicious sunshine of the soul and all 
those thrilling sympathies with whatever is noble, beau- 
tiful, and holy, w^hich attend the vivacious action of the 
moral and religious faculties : and. Second, that he is 
deprived of the reflected influence of the same emo- 
tions from the hearts and countenances of the good 
men around him.'** Mackintoj^h, in speaking of Leib- 

* Combe's Moral Philosopliy. 
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nitz's Ethics, observes, " It entirely escaped his sagacity 
as it has that of nearly all other moralists^ that the 
coincidence of morality with well-understood interest 
in our outward actions, is very far from being the most 
important part of the question ; for these actions flow 
from habitual dispositions, from affections and sensi- 
bilities which determine their nature. There may be, 
and there are, many immoral acts, which, in the sense 
in which words are commonly used, are advantageous 
to the actor. But the whole sagacity and ingenuity of 
the world may be safely challenged to point out a case 
in which virtuous dispositions, habits, and feelings, are 
not conducive in the highest degree to the happiness 
of the individual ; or to maintain that he is not the 
happiest, whose moral sentiments and affections are 
such as to prevent the possibility of the prospect of 
advantage, through unlawful means, presenting itself to 
his mind. It would indeed have been impossible to 
prove to Regulus that it was his interest to return to a 
death of torture in Africa. But what if the proof had 
been easy P The most thorough conviction on such a 
point would not have enabled him to set this example, 
if he had not been supported by his own integrity and 
generosity, by love of his country and reverence for his 
pledged faith. What could the conviction add to that 
greatness of soul, and to these glorious attributes P With 
such virtues he could not act otherwise than he did. 
Would a father, affectionately interested in a son's hap- 
piness, of very lukewarm feelings of morality, but of 
good sense enough to weigh gratifications and sufferings 
exactly, be really desirous that his son should have these 
virtues in a less degree than Regulus, merely because 
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they might expose him to the fate that Regulus chose ? 
Oq the coldest calculation he would surely perceive 
that the high and glowing feelings of such a mind 
during life, altogether throw into the shade a few hours 
of agony in leaving it. And, if he himself were so 
unfortunate that no more generous sentiment arose in 
his mind to silence such calculations, would it not be a 
reproach to his understanding not to discover, that 
though in one case out of millions, such a character 
might lead a Regulua to torture, yet, in the common 
course of nature, it is the source, not only of happiness 
in life, but of quiet and honour in death? A case so 
extreme as that of Regulus will not perplex, if we bear 
in mind, that though we cannot prove the act of heroic 
virtue to be conducive to the interest of the hero, yet we 
may perceive at once that nothing is so conducive to his 
interest as to have a mind so formed that it could not 
shrink from it, but must rather embrace it with glad- 
ness and triumph. Men of vigorous health are said 
sometimes to suffer most in a pestilence. No man was 
ever so absurd as for tliat reason to wish that he were 
more infirm. The distemper might return once in a 
century. If he were then alive he might escape it ; 
and even if he fell, the balance of advantage would be 
in most cases greatly on the side of robust health. In 
estimating beforehand the Talue of a strong bodily 
frame, a man of sense would throw the small chance 
of a rare and short evil entu'ely out of the account. 
So must the coldest and most selfish moral calculator, 
who, if he be sagacious and exact, must pronounce that 
the inconveniences to which a man may be sometimes 
exposed by a pure and sound mind, are no reasons for 
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regretting that we do not escape by possessing minds 
more enfeebled and distempered."* 

It may be asked, whether our own happiness be an 
inducement to morality suflBciently strong ? Whether 
it will be able to produce the self-denial necessary to 
form a highly moral character.^ For morality con- 
stantly requires the sacrifice of inuDediate pleasures to 
greater ones more distant, and of present enjoyment 
to the good of others. But if our own happiness is 
not a suflBcient inducement to morality, what is ? Our 
own happiness results from the gratification of our 
desires and affections ; we desire the approbation of 
the public and our own esteem ; the love of those with 
whom we associate : we desire to do what is right ; the 
happiness of others ; the love of God ; and if stronger 
motives to action than these can be pointed out, what 
are they ? Are not these the principles of action by 
which the generality of mankind are influenced ? The 
enjoyments proceeding from the highest feelings of our 
nature, the love of mankind and of that which is right, 
arc beyond all comparison more animating and durable, 
as well as more refined and elevated, than those pro- 
ceeding from selfish or sensual gratifications ; and all 
that can be said, therefore, of him who is called the 
sufferer for conscience sake, is, that he prefers the 
higher pleasure to the lower. 

One more essential to our greatest happiness we 
shall mention. It is requisite that the mind should be 
freed from the degrading notions of the character of the 
Deity that have been handed down to us from the 
dark ages of ignorance and superstition, and that it 
-should entertain views more consistent with the Divine 

* Mackintosh's Dissertations, p. 338. 
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Pei-fectiona. It is the tendency, we think, of the above 
principles to give expanded views of God's dealings 
with his creatures; and the mind that is thoroughly 
imbued with them will find its own happiness in being 
able to reject, as derogatory to the character of God, 
what is inconsistent with the highest principles of its 
own nature. It will not be driven to the miserable 
subterfuge of supposing that what are Benevolence 
and Justice to us, are not so to God ; that Infinite 
Benevolence can ordain a balance of miser)^ or that a 
balance of misery in this world, and infinite misery in 
the next, must necessarily be the portion of one part 
of God's creatures to ensure the welfare of the rest ; 
that the Omniscient Deity can propose a plan for the 
temporal and eternal interests of His creatures, which . 
at the same time He knows is inefficient to the purpose, 
because it will not be accepted hy them ; that the best 
and highest happiness of His creatures here is incon- 
sistent with their happiness hereafter ; or that the final 
purposes of creation are God's honour and glory. No ; 
from the mind that has contemplated the perfections of 
the Almighty in the book of his works, such degrading 
notions will be banished, and it will tremble to impute 
motives and actions to God that are inconsistent with 
the highest virtue even of His creatures ; though they 
should be revealed by an angel from heaven, or by 
a priesthood claiming for itself inspiration from the 
Highest. More consistent is the Atheist than he who 
allows himself to entertain such ideas ; more reasonable 

I were it to believe in no God, than in one possessing 
such attributes ! As we have attempted to show, the 
argument for the existence of God from the necessity 
of a First Cause is unphilosophical, and cannot be 
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maintained ; it involves as great a difficulty as it solves. 
There is no more difficulty in supposing the eternal 
existence of Matter, with its properties, than in sup- 
posing that God and his attributes are uncaused. 
What we term cause and effect, however, are mere 
antecedence and consequence, and such succession 
does not involve, so far as we can discover, any 
necessary connexion, but has been established and is 
maintained to answer a particular purpose. The exist- 
ence of God, of the pervading Spirit of Creation and 
Intelligence, rests upon a much surer foundation if 
inferred from the uniformity of such causes, and the 
adaptation and relation of them all to one end — ^the 
production of happiness. Such a line of argument^ 
however, cannot coincide with the common notions of 
God's providence ; of His moral government of the 
world; or with the ordinary ideas concerning the 
nature of evil ; for the illustrations of design in such 
a scheme are unworthy even of the limited intelligence 
of man. But he who looks deeper into the ways of 
Providence, finds a scheme worthy of Omnipotence, in 
the production of the largest sum of enjoyment pos- 
sible ; that He works not by partial laws, but by such 
as pervade the whole sensitive creation, and cannot be 
resisted by any supposed fi-eedom of will. He feels 
the most implicit confidence in God, finding that there 
is no evidence for the existence of any other object but 
the good of his creatures ; that pain is necessary for 
his preservation, and is as his schoolmaster to instruct 
him and impel him forward in the race of improve- 
ment — that it is intended to correct error, not to punish 
it. He feels and knows that the laws of God are not 
changeable, but that he may depend upon them in the 
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calculation of his well-being ; and that there is no 
necessity for us to pray to God that He will alter His 
laws for us to be happy, but that if we do but study 
and obey them, our happiness will infallibly follow; 
that, as it is the law of his existence that he should 
desire his own happiness, and morality is the most direct 
road to it, he must, as he advances in intelligence and 
sees more clearly this connexion between virtue and 
happiness, of necessity choose the former. To the man 
who can divest his mind of the degrading superstitions 
of his childhood, and exercise it upon the great plan of 
Providence, every cause and eflFect that he may witness, 
every truth that he may discover, is a new illustration 
of the goodness of God. To see Him in His works ; 
to know what He does, and wherefore He does it, is to 
feel for ever in His presence : he who thus seeks the 
Pervading and Creating Spirit of the universe, sees on 
every side of him wonders going forward which only 
a God can perform ; each atom obeying the laws of 
order given to it ; each plant elaborately and systema- 
tically assuming the form peculiarly its own; each 
animal working out the object of its being, and Sensa- 
tion — Feeling — the great Soul of the world, periodically 
changing its garment, as generation after generation of 
men, and all living creatures, are organized, vitalized, 
and again return to their mother Earth to form new 
combinations. " Is not God's Universe a Symbol of 
the Godlike, is not Immensity a Temple ? Listen, and 
for organ -music thou wilt ever, as of old, hear the 
morning stars sing together."* 

* Sartor Resartus, p. 2G3. 
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